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THE ARMENIAN 
EMANCIPATORY STRUGGLE 


PART I 


VARDGES AHARONIAN 


erxr~sD 


The People and the Fatherland 

Bounded by the Mediterranean, Black 
and Caspian Seas is a high mountainland 
jutting with sky-piercing mountain peaks, 
with parallel and criss-crossing mountain 
ranges and lofty plains. This is the Arme- 
nian plateau. Here is the biblical Mount 
Ararat rising 17000 feet above sea level, 
closely rivalled by Little Ararat, striving 
as it were to attain to its height. Here are 
Mount Sipan, Mount Arakadz and Nebrovd 
and other peaks the lowest of which has 
a height of 13000 feet. The lowest valley 
of this mountainland is the Plain of Ararat, 
2000 feet above sea level. 

This gigantic fortress carved by the 
hand of nature is Armenia, the four thou- 
sand year old homeland of the Armenians. 

From earliest times there have been huge 
mass migrations from the depths of Asia 
to the west along two roads. The first of 


(3) 


these roads starts from Siberia and trailing 
the vast sprawling steppes between the 
Ural mountains and the Caspian Sea 
reaches westward to Europe. It was along 
this route that the Huns of the third cen- 
tury invaded Europe countless times until 
the middle of the fifth century. It was 
along this route that the Huns of Attila, 
the scourge of mankind, left their blaze 
of fire and sword for the last time in 
the fifth century. It was along this route 
that the hordes of Ghengiz Khan inun- 
dated the west in the 12th century, and 
the hordes of Batu Khan in the 13th cen- 
tury who seized the Russian steppes and 
kept Russia under their domination until 
the 15th century. 

The second great road from east to west 
was the route which trailed from Asia 
Minor across the Armenian Plateau. By 
virtue of its climate and the transportation 
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facilities it offered this route was better 
suited for mass migrations than the Siberian 
route and was used most from earliest 
times as a means of communication not 
only with remote Asia but also India. All 
the civilizations and the empires of the 
old world have flourished on this route. 


From time immemorial, Armenia the 
natural fortress has served as a post along 
the great routes of the old world, the cross 
road between east and west, north and 
south. For this reason all ancient con- 
querors have either tried to conquer or go 
through Armenia. Ancient Assyria, the 
southern conqueror, knocked its head 
against the mountains of Armenia. The 
Greece of Alexander the Macedonian, the 
Caesars of Rome and the Byzantine em- 
perors paraded their legions through Ar- 
menia on their march from west to east. 
The Persians, the Mongols, the Arabs, the 
Tartars and the Turks trampled Armenia 
under foot on their march from east to 
west. It was through Armenia that the 
Mongol Scythians descended from the 
north to the south, later duplicated by the 
Slav Russians. 


This was the reason why, in the course 
of its dire history, it was not the will of 
the Armenian people which shaped its 
destiny but often it was the geographical 
position which determined its fate. This 
was the reason why the greater part of 
the Armenian genius was expended on the 
defense of the country, the people’s free- 
dom and independence. The history of 
the Armenian people has been a continuous 
stubborn struggle for national freedom. In 
the course of this struggle there have 
been times when the Armenian people was 
able to create a state of its own through 
which it strove to repel the foreign invader 
who menaced his freedom. 


From the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B. C. to the first quarter of the fifth 
century A. D. Armenia was an independent 
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state under the Artasheshian and Arshak- 
ouni (Arsacidae) dynasties. Then came 
the period of foreign domination, first the 
Persians and then the Arabs, from the 
fifth century to the ninth. In the middle 
of the ninth century an Armenian princely 
house, the Bagratounis, succeeded in res- 


toring Armenia’s independence under their } 


dynasty, lasting until the latter part of 
the 11th century. In 1080 the independent 
state on the Armenian plateau came to an 
end. 


As a result of the Arab and Tartar inva- 
sions a substantial part of the people, hav- 
ing left the plateau, reached the shores of 
the Mediterranean and settled in Cilicia, 
where, in 1080, it founded the new Cilician 
kingdom under the Rubenians which lasted 
until 1375. The Cilician kingdom was van- 
quished by the Egyptian Mamelukes and 
with it the Armenians lost their indepen- 
dence from the shores of the Mediterrenean 
to the Caspian Sea, enveloping the whole of 
Armenia in a dark cloak of slavery. Before 
long the whole of Cilician Armenia and a 
large segment of Armenia proper came 
under Turkish rule while the remainder was 
held by Iran. 


Despite the vicissitudes of a grim fate, 
during the periods of their interrupted in- 
dependence and short spans of peace the 
Armenians succeeded in creating a highly 
developed national culture, one of the 
most advanced civilizations of the ancient 
world. Long before the Christian era they 
had created a language, endowed with 
a rich vocabulary, beautiful in phonetics 
and adequately expressive of all the ideas 
of the period. Then in the fifth century 
came the translation of the Bible into the 
Armenian language, a magnificent handi- 
work of Armenian scholars which has been 
acclaimed by world Armenologists as the 
“Queen of Versions.” The liturgy of the 
Armenian church is noted for its enchant- 
ing melody and ritual dignity. Today the 
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monuments of ancient Armenian architec- 
ture are as much the object of admiration of 
the Armenians as they are of non-Arme- 
nians. 

It was not a mere accident that the Ar- 
menians adopted Christianity as their state 
religion long before other nations, as early 
as 301 A. D. Before long the new religion 
was spread into neighboring Georgia. From 
Asia Minor to the remotest end of Asia, as 
far as the shores of the Pacific ocean, it 
was only the Armenians, and the Georgians 
(not counting the Assyrians who have 
ceased to represent a national community ) 
who adhered to Christianity which be- 
ginning with the fourth century was 
to become the religion of all European 
nations. In all Asia it was only the 
Armenians and the Georgians who by 
virtue of their moral concept, their ad- 
vanced sense of right and wrong, and 
their sensitive appraisal of good and evil 
were ready to accept the gospel of Christ 
as their moral code in the regulation of 
their life. With their creative genius, their 
progressive bent, and their moral concepts, 
these two peoples are Europeans in the 
true sense of the word, born in Asia and 
doomed by history to live there. 


The pall of slavery which descended on 
Armenia in 1875 could never kill the spirit 
of freedom in the Armenian people, always 
kept alive by their spiritual bond with 
the West. This bond came into existence 
in the days of Imperial Rome in the second 
century A. D. and continued until the 
fourth century. After their separation from 
the Roman Empire, the Armenians estab- 
lished political and cultural bonds with 
Byzantium. 

On the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
the days of the Cilician Dynasty these 
bonds became even more intimate with the 
West. After the downfall of the Cilician 
Kingdom contact with the west was con- 
tinued through the various Armenian com- 


munities in European countries until the 
18th century which marked the beginning 
of Armeno-Russian relations under the 
newly-created Russian empire. 


The Origins of Armeno-Russ Relations 


Armeno-Russian relations have a history 
of approximately one thousand years. As 
early as the 10th century Armenian colo- 
nies appear on the banks of two great 
Russian rivers, Dnieper and Volga. At this 
time the Russia of Kiev, founded in the 
basin of the Dnieper, was in close contact 
with the Byzantine Empire and it was 
from here that Christianity, in the latter 
half of the 10th century, in 988, was spread 
in the principality of Kiev. 

In 1009 the princes of Kiev solicited 
the aid of the Armenians in their war 
against King Boleslav of Poland. This 
solicitation was repeated in 1062 by Prince 
Feodor Dmitrievich of Kiev and the Ar- 
menians supported him in his wars against 
his enemies. 

When in 428 the Arshakouni (Arsacid) 
dynasty of Armenia came to an end as a 
result of Sassanian Iran’s incessant blows, 
and the greater part of Armenia came un- 
der the domination of Iran, a part of the 
Armenian nobility, unable to endure the 
fierce persecution of the Iranian court and 
finding no field of activity for its forces in 
Ararat Armenia, crossed over to western 
Armenia which at the time was under the 
Byzantine Empire, and from here to 
Byzantium, the empire’s capital. Begin- 
ning with the sixth century the Armenians 
started to play a prominent role in the 
Byzantine Empire both as generals and 
emperors. From Emperor Maurice (583- 
602) to Emperor Constantin (1025) the 
Armenians gave 12 emperors to the Byzan- 
tine throne. In all probability the Dnieper 
and Volga Armenian colonies of the 10th 
century were migrants from western Ar- 
menia and Byzantium which at the time 
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maintained friendly relations with Kievian 
Russia. 

When in the first half of the 13th cen- 
tury the Tartar hordes emerging from in- 
terior Asia flooded the Russian steppes and 
Asia Minor, Armenia was the land which 
bore the brunt of their savagery. To escape 
the Tartar atrocities thousands of Armeni- 
ans left the homeland and started to move 
to the north, toward Russia. After crossing 
the Northern Caucasus up the Volga, the 
colony moved upwards until it reached 
the City of Askhara between the cities 
of Astrakhan and Kazan. Although the re- 
gion was dominated by Tartars who had 
infiltrated Russia, unlike their kinsmen in 
Armenia who persecuted the Armenians, 
the Tartars of Askhara received the new- 
comers amicably and appreciated their 
presence obviously because, as a construc- 
tive people, the Armenians were useful 
to them. 


The Armenians, however, did not stay 
long in Askhara. They decided to move to 
the Crimean peninsula where an Armenian 
colony already existed. Reluctant to part 
with such an industrious and skilful peo- 
ple, the Tartars on the other hand resisted 
the departure of the Armenians, thus forc- 
ing them to cut their way to Crimea by 
armed force. A small number stayed in 
Askhara but the greater part went to 
Crimea where they formed a large colony 
which later played a prominent role in 
Armeno-Russian relations. Those who had 
' remained behind later moved to Kazan and 
Astrakhan. 


During the 14th century Kazan and 
Astrakhan became Armenian commercial 
centers. When in 1552 Ivan the Terrible 
conquered Kazan he subjected the popula- 
tion to a terrible slaughter in which, the 
historian says, 60 Armenian merchants 
were massacred. 

Meanwhile a company of Armenian mer- 
chants had founded a colony of their own 
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in Moscow. In the days of Prince Vasili 
III (1479-1533) in the Sredenka quarter 
of the city Armenians had a special mar- 
ket place and an inn which was called 
the “Armenian court of Sredenka.” The 
busy road which the Armenian mer- 
chants employed in their trade between 
east and west was known as “The 
Armenian Route” which, starting from 
Astrakhan, trailed along the Volga as far 
as Kostroma, and from there to 
Archangel, the Scandinavian countries, and 
then descended to Hamburg, Amsterdam 
and Lubeck. Another tributary of the 
Armenian Route traversed Astrakhan, Tver, 
Riga, Lubeck, Hamburg and Amsterdam. 


Astrakhan is situated on the northern 
coast of the Caspian Sea, on the delta of 
the Volga. Until the 18th century Iran 
controlled the western and southern coast 
of the Caspian, and when in the 16th cen- 
tury Russia conquered Astrakhan she be- 
came a border neighbor of Iran. The Ar- 
menians of Astrakhan utilized this situation 
to promote commerce between Russia and 
Iran. The Armenians of Crimea did the 
same in their commercial relations with 
Russia, Turkey and western Europe, most- 
ly trading with the republics of Venice and 
Genoa which were great commercial cen- 
ters in the Middle Ages. An idea of the 
magnitude of this activity is gained by 
the fact that there was a time when Euro- 
peans called Crimea “Armenia Maritima”. 


Having the monopoly of the silk indus- 
try, the Shahs of Iran used the Armenian 
merchants as their middlemen to sell their 
silk to Europe. Impelled by its economic 
interests, the Iran Court encouraged and 
patronized the Armenian merchants who 
served as intermediaries in their relations 
between east and west. Besides, the Shahs 
of Iran made use of the Armenian mer- 
chants in their political intercourse with 
European courts. The famous Shah Abbas 
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(1557-1628), for example, used the Arme- 
nian merchants as his diplomats to solicit 
the aid of European courts in his fight 
with Turkey. 

Thanks to their commercial relations 
with Iran and Turkey, the Armenians who 
lived in Russia devoloped relations with 
their kingsmen in Armenia. Another noted 
Armenian colony from emigrants from Iran 
was founded in India in the 17th cen- 
tury. All these colonies, originally founded 
for commercial purposes, in the course of 
time played an important role, culturally 
and politically, in the emancipatory strug- 
gle of the Armenians of the homeland. 
Until the 18th century the relations between 
the Armenians and the Russians were pure- 
ly commercial and social. Armeno-Russian 
political relations started in the first quar- 
ter of the 18th century in the days of Peter 
the Great. 


Armenia and the West 

At the end of the 18th century Armenia 
was divided between two Mohammedan 
countries: Turkey and Iran. The first Tur- 
kish hordes appeared in Armenia in 1225. 
After overrunning Asia Minor, in 1356, 
they crossed the Hellespont and entered 
the Balkans where, in 1889, they defeated 
the Serbians in the Battle of Kossovo, con- 
quered Serbia, then Bulgaria in 1898, and 
then Greece in 1460. In 1670 the Turks 
were in the heart of Europe,. pounding at 
the gates of Vienna. Europe was saved by 
John Sobiesky, King of Poland, who in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the Turks at 
the gates of Vienna. This marked the be- 
gining of the decline of the Turkish em- 
pire which has continued to our days. And 
yet, in the latter part of the 17th century 
Turkey was still a formidable military pow- 
er, 

The case with Iran at this time, however, 
was entirely different. The mighty Iran of 
the Dariuses, the Xerxeses and the Sas- 
sanians was on the verge of disintegration 


by the end of the 17th century. The throne 
of Iran had become an apple of contention 
between the legitimate kings and adven- 
turous usurpers. Anarchy was almost ram- 
pant. The central government was weak- 
ened while the local satraps had become 
independent tyrants. The situation was 
ripe for subject peoples to entertain hopes 
of liberation. 

While Turkey and Iran were growing 
weaker, a new and mighty power was 
in process of organization which, slowly 
crawling to the south, would pose as a 
menace to both countries. That power was 
the Muscovite kingdom of Russia which, 
in the beginning of the 18th century, in the 
days of Peter the Great, was converted 
into a powerful empire. 

Until the 18th century the only rival of 
Moscow was Sweden of the north which 
was one of the greatest military powers 
of the time. To reach the Baltic Sea and 
to “open a window” for Russia overlooking 
Europe, Peter the Great declared war on 
King Carl of Sweden. The Russo-Swedish 
war with alternating fortunes lasted until 
1721 ending in a complete Russian vic- 
tory. With the Treaty of Neusstadt Russia 
acquired the Baltic states and proclaimed 
the empire. 

After settling his account with his north- 
ern neighbor, Peter the Great turned his 
attention now to the south, the Black 
Sea and the Caucasus. As early as 1696 
he already had seized from Turkey the 
Port of Azov on the north of the Black 
Sea which he kept until 1711 when Tur- 
key, at the instigation of King Carl of 
Sweden, declared war on Russia, defeated 
her, and recovered the city by the Treaty 
of Pruth. Russia finally recovered Azov in 
1738. 

After his victory over Sweden in 1721, 
Peter the Great turned his attention to 
the conquest of the west coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea leading to the Caucasus and 
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Iran. It was during this period of reclassi- 
fying the relatives powers of Russia, Tur- 
key and Iran in the east that the political 
relations of the Armenians with Russia 
were begun. In this relation, it was the 
aim of the Armenians, profiting from Rus- 
sian aid, to liberate themselves of the 
Iranian yoke and to restore the indepen- 
dence of Armenia. To Russia, bent on de- 
scending to the south, the closest Armenian 
territories were held by Iran, and since 
Iran was politically and militarily weak- 
ened, the idea of liberation from the for- 
eign yoke was started by the Armenians of 
Iran. 


Appeals to the West 


By the 16th century the Armenians had 
made two appeals to Europe for the li- 
beration of their homeland, both of which 
were made at the initiative of the Catho- 
licos of Etchmiadzin, the head of the Arm- 
enian Apostolic Church. In Etchmiadzin 
resided the Armenian Catholicosi whose 
spiritual authority extends to all parts of 
the world wherever Armenians are found. 
After the loss of Armenia’s independence, 
the Armenian Catholicosi often came to 
the fore not only as spiritual heads, but 
as the exponents of their people’s political 
aspirations, and to a certain degree, as 
their political representatives. 

In 1547, at the behest of Catholicos Ste- 
pannos, a secret conference was held at 
Etchmiadzin which at the time was under 
Iranian rule, consisting of ecclesiasticals 
and laymen. The Conference decided to 
send a delegation to Rome and through 
the mediation of the Pope to solicit the 
aid of the Republic of Venice to liberate 
Armenia of the foreign yoke. The Delega- 
tion was headed by the Catholicos him- 
self. The delegation arrived in Rome in 
1550, was accorded a cordial welcome by 
the Vatican, but received no positive sup- 
port. In despair, Catholicos Stepannos ne- 
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ver returned to the fatherland but with- 
drew to Poland where he died. 

The second appeal of the Armenians to 
the Pope of Rome took place in 1564, this 
time initiated by Catholicos Mikhael. Un- 
able to longer endure the oppressions of 
the Iranian government, Catholicos Mik- 
hael had abandoned his throne and had 
retired to Sebastia, the city of his birth 
in Turkey. It was here that the plan for 
a second appeal to Rome was conceived, 
This second delegation (1564) likewise 
was unable to accomplish anything and 
returned to Armenia empty-handed. A 
third attempt to solicit the aid of Europe 
was made in the latter part of the 17th 
century, in the days of Catholicos Hacop. 


Why the West and not Russia? 

Why the Armenians didn’t appeal to their 
immediate neighbor Russia within whose 
borders they had established centuries-old 
colonies, and instead turned their faces 
to Europe for their national emancipation 
is a most pertinent question. This policy 
had several causes. First, relying on the 
west against eastern despotisms had be- 
come the traditional policy of the Arme- 
nians throughout the centuries, beginning 
with the days of the Roman empire until 
the downfall of the Byzantine empire. 

When in 1080 the Bagratouni Dynasty 
on the Armenian Plateau (Major Armenia) 
came to an end, a new state called Lesser 
Armenia was founded in Cilicia, the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean, under the 
leadership of the Rubinian princes. The 
Cilician kingdom lasted until 1875. As a 
Mediterranean state, the Cilician kingdom 
maintained both political and cultural re- 
lations with the West. These relations fur- 
ther were cemented by the Crusades which 
the Armenian kings supported both with 
arms and material means. As a matter of 
fact, the Crusaders’ armies were obliged to 
pass through Cilicia on their way to the 
Holy Land. 
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The memory of those ties with the West 
were still alive in Armenian political think- 


| ing not only in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
| but they still linger today despite the 
} countless dire disillusionments which the 


Armenians suffered at the hands of west- 
erm christian countries. 

The second and foremost cause of this 
preference for the West was the deeply 
rooted conviction of Armenian political 
leaders that if the West assisted the Arm- 
enians in their liberation it would not 
exact a price for its service, namely, it 
would not spread its rule over Armenia. 
Europe was too far way to implement 
such a project. Whereas, if Russia, the 
neighbor of Armenia, extended the expect- 
ed assistance, she could easily subjugate 
Armenia in return for her service. On 
the other hand, it was not a change of 
masters which the Armenians wanted but 
the restoration of the independence of 
their fatherland. 

These are the two reasons why the 
Armenians in the latter part of the 17th 
century conceived the idea of appealing 
to the West in their effort to shed off the 
Iranian yoke. The movement was organized 
in the two northern provinces of Armenia 
— the ancient principality of Siunik (pre- 
sent day Zangezour) and Artzakh (pre- 
sent day Karabagh).* These two provinces 
were small feudal principalities until the 
first half of the 19th century. It was these 
feudal lords, called Meliks, who organized 
the Armenian liberatory movement of the 
17th century, supported by Catholicos Ha- 
cop, the supreme head of the Armenian 
church of the time. 

The Armenian Delegation, consisting of 
lay and spiritual dignitaries and headed by 
Catholicos Hacop started for Europe in 
1679, but being delayed in Constantinople 


* Today Zangezour is a part of Soviet Armenia, 

while Karabagh, overwhelmingly Armenian in 
population, was arbitrarily annexed to Soviet 
Azerbaijan. 


for eight months, the Catholicos died there 
in deep old age and the Delegation, with 
the exception of one, returned to Armenia. 
Israel Ori, a youth of princely birth who 
had remained behind, continued his 
journey to Europe where he spent fif- 
teen years learning languages, engaging 
in commerce, serving in French and 
German army and administrative bran- 
ches, and establishing contacts in the 
higher political echelons of Europe. After 
this exhaustive training, Ori resumed the 
work which had been started by Catholicos 
Hacop. 

The first European prince whom Israel 
Ori approached was Johann Wilhelm, Elec- 
tor of Pfalz, presenting him with a com- 
plete list of the forces which the Meliks 
of the abovementioned Armenian provin- 
ces could muster to start the armed rebel- 
lion. If the Elector could furnish a force 
of 5-6000, it would be easy to overthrow 
the Iranian rule in Armenia. Johann Wil- 
helm was friendly-disposed toward the 
Armenians and promised the requested 
force. Considering, however, that the Pfalz 
contingent would have to pass through 
Russian soil on its way to Armenia, the 
Elector suggested that Israel Ori go to 
Moscow and obtain the Tsar’s approval. 
Meanwhile, the Elector wrote an encourag- 
ing letter to the Armenian Meliks. 

Armed with these letters, Ori returned 
to Armenia, and after consulting with the 
Armenian princes, once again returned to 
the Elector to proceed on his mission to 
Moscow. Ori, armed with a personal letter 
from the Elector to Peter the Great, ar- 
rived in Moscow in 1701 where he was 
cordially received by Peter the Great. 
This was the beginning of political rela- 
tions between the Armenians and Russia. 

Origin of Armeno-Russian 
Political Relations 


When Israel Ori arrived in Moscow Pe- 
ter the Great was deep in a war after the 
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victorious emergence from which the Mus- 
covite kingdom would be converted into 
a mighty empire. The Russo-Swedish war 
which would last 21 years was already 
in its second year. Under the circumstan- 
ces, naturally, Peter the Great could not 
think of extending the Russian boundary 
to the south although the conquest of the 
Caucasus as far as the Caspian and Black 
seas was one of his major aims, and for 
this reason he gave serious consideration 
to Israel Ori’s mission. Peter the Great was 
friendly to Ori and tried to keep him at- 
tached to himself until the northern war 
was over, but the war with Sweden drag- 
ged on for a long time. To gather all the 
possible information from Iran in regard 
to his future designs on the south, and at 
the same time to keep Ori busy, Peter the 
Great sent the latter as his ambassador to 
the court of Iran in 1707. 


The mission of this embassy took fully 
four years enabling Ori to gather all the 
information which might be useful to 
Peter the Great for his future plans. Hav- 
ing completed his mission, in 1711, Ori 
returned to Astrakhan to proceed to Mos- 
cow, but fate having destined otherwise, 
in August of the same year, Ori died in 
Astrakhan, 

The cause for which Israel Ori had ap- 
pealed first to Europe and later to Russia, 
however, did not end with his death. Be- 
fore his departure to Moscow, Ori had left 
behind his associate Minas Vardapet who 
had accompanied him in the delegation of 
Catholicos Hacop in 1679. After Ori’s 
death Minas Vardapet became the in- 
termediary between the Armenian leaders 
of Karabagh and Zangezour and Peter the 
Great. 

With the ending of the Swedish war 
Peter the Great turned his attention to the 
south and began to make military pre- 
parations in Astrakhan. In 1722 Russia de- 
clared war on Iran and the Russian army 
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of Astrakhan marching along the westem 
shore of the Caspian Sea, descended to 
the south and occupied all the maritime re- 
gion as far as Derbend. 


Meanwhile, encouraged by the promises 


of Peter the Great to Minas Vardapet, the 
Meliks of Siunik (Zangezour) assembled { 


their forces, preparatory to the arrival of 
the Russian armies. The same was done by 
the Georgians in cooperation with Armen- 
ians. 

At the time, Georgia, the ancient Christ- 
ian neighbor of the Armenians, was like 
wise under the Iranian rule. Although no- 
minally preserving its statehood under 
a Georgian royalty, in reality Georgia was 
a vassal state of Iran. Often, to preserve 
their throne, Georgian kings were obliged 
to change their christian names and to 
espouse Islam. One of these was Vakh- 
tang VI, the reigning king of this period, 
whom Sultan Husseyin Shah of Iran forced 
to accept the Mohammedan religion 
and to change his name to Hussein Guli 
Khan. 

Under these circumstances the Georgians 
naturally turned to the north for their sal- 
vation. They too had maintained relations 
with the Russian court and like the Ar- 


menians they expected to liberate them- | 


selves from the Iranian yoke through Rus- 
sian aid. In this respect they enjoyed an 
advantage over the Armenians because 
geographically they were closer to Russia 
than the Armenians. 


Simultaneous with those operations, Pe- 
ter the Great sent word to the Armenians 
and the Georgians to assemble their forces 
ready to join the Russian army when its 
reached their borders. In the summer of 
1722, the Armenian forces headed by Da- 
vid Beg and the Georgians headed by 
King Vakhtang, pitched camp in the val- 
ley of Gandzak, »waiting for Peter the 
Great. However, great was their disap- 
pointment when they learned that Peter, 
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m |) after conquering Derbend, has returned 
to {to Russia. The Armenian forces retired to 
re- | the mountain fastnesses of Karabagh and 
| Zangezour while Vakhtang returned to 


ses [) Georgia. 


he After the return of Peter the Great, a 
ed ! Russian force descended via the Caspian 
of | Sea and occupied Baku, Mazandaran and 
by B) the Killian provinces as far as Resht. Thus, 
- \ having completed ‘the conquest of the 
' Caspian littoral, in 1728, Peter the Great 
st- | concluded a treaty of peace with Iran. 
ke | The new acquisition embraced the region 
10- | from Astrakhan to Baku and the west coast 
ler } of the Caspian Sea. And although Peter 
as |) the Great was no longer immediately con- 
‘ve § cerned with the fate of the Armenians and 
ed | the Georgians, in view of his remote aims 
to # concerning the Caucasus, he did not com- 
ch- | pletely sever his ties with both nations. 
: Seeing that their hopes of active Russian 
| military aid had come to naught, the Ar- 
1} menians now resorted to another strategy. 
| They appealed to Peter the Great offering 
| their willingness to accept Russian sover- 
eignty. By doing so, they had the naivite of 
believing that, in case of danger, Russia 
would have a legal right to hasten to their 
assistance. 

Peter the Great’s reply to this appeal 
was an offer to the Armenians to leave their 
country and to settle in the newly con- 
quered regions from Iran. Such a settle- 
» ment would accomplish two purposes: the 

Armenians would serve as a buffer. be- 
e- | tween the Mohammedans and the Rus- 
ins | sians; secondly, they would be more use- 
es | ful in rebuilding the newly-conquered re- 
its } gions. The Armenians were asking for aid 
of | to liberate themselves from foreign domi- 
Ja- | nation while Russia wanted strong work- 
by | ing hands to rebuild the lands it had 
al- | seized. 
he In regard to the Christian nations of 
ip- | the Caucasus, Peter the Great laid the 
: foundation of a policy which has been 
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followed without deviation by his suc- 
cessors to this day. The essence of that 
policy is: To incite among the Armenians 
and the Georgians the desire to liberate 
themselves of Turkish and Iranian yoke 
and to restore their national independence; 
to inspire them with the hope that Rus- 
sia will assist them in the realization of 
their goal; to exploit the christian sympathy 
of the Georgians and the Armenians toward 
Russia to the latter's benefit in its ex- 
pansion to the south; and lastly, after real- 
izing its goal, not only to disillusion the 
Armenians and the Georgians, but to try 
to strangle their national aspirations. 


Armenians Rebel Against Iran 

Disappointed but undismayed by Peter 
the Great’s return from Derbend the Arm- 
enians decided to carry on the fight with 
their own forces. The military preparations 
they had made to meet the liberating Rus- 
sian armies were so obvious that to retreat 
and wait was out of the question. Conse- 
quently, in the fall of 1722, the Armenian 
forces under David Beg assembled in the 
province of Siunik (Zangezour) unfurled 
the banner of rebellion against Iran. After 
a series of victorious encounters, David 
Beg cleared the mountainous region, an 
area of approximately 4,500 square miles, of 
the enemy. 

Iran’s efforts to recover the Armenian 
mountain fortress proved fruitless. The cen- 
tral government could not send troops 
against the Armenians. Moreover, Sultan 
Husseyin Shah was busy at this time de- 
fending his throne against the Aghvans 
who had invaded Iran while the garrison 
of Siunik was unable to suppress the Arm- 
enian rebellion. 

Meanwhile, the Armenians had been 
forced to fight on two fronts; the forces 
of the Shah and his Tartar vassal Khans 
and Begs; and the Turks. Turkey never 
lost an opportunity to grab some land from 
weakened Iran. Furthermore, Turkey 
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could not watch with equanimity Peter the 
Great’s encroachments on the south, fear- 
ful that Russia would be bent on the con- 
quest of entire Iran, a contingency which 
would endanger Turkey’s safety. This pro- 
spect, coupled with Iran’s internal weak- 
ness, led Turkey to start military opera- 
tions against that country. It was Turkey’s 
aim to acquire such regions which would 
ensure for her favorable strategic positions 
against Russia’s advance. Siunik, the seat 
of the Armenian rebellion, unquestionably 
was such a position. Accordingly, the Turks 
put into motion a three-pronged advance: 
the first against the forces of David Beg; 
the second against Erivan, the center of 
Iranian Armenia; and the third toward 


Baku. 


David Beg routed the Turks in their 
first attack but this was not a case which 
could be settled with one victory. Turkey 
was not disintegrated like Iran and the 
defeated army was replaced with a fresh 
army. In this critical situation the leader- 
ship of Siunik took a very wise step. David 
Beg appealed to the aid of neighboring 
Tartar feudal lords. The Armenians figured 
that, in case of extremity, it was better for 
them to cling to a weakened Iran whose 
rule they easily could shed off later under 
more favorable circumstances, rather than 
to fall under the powerful Turkish rule. 


The Tartar feudal lords.who had been 
fighting the Armenians in support of the 
Shah’s government reasoned like the Ar- 
menians. If in this critical situation the 
Armenians were left to their fate and 
were defeated by the Turks, the latter 
would take possession of the region which 
had been conquered by the Armenians and 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Shah to recover the lost region 
in the future. If the Armenians retained 
the region, the Tartar lords reasoned, in 
the course of time the Shah could re- 
cover it more easily from the Armenians 
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than from the Turks. Thus the Tartar 
lords joined their forces with the Arme. 
nians against the common enemy Tuk 
and the latter’s effort to vanquish David 
Beg proved fruitless. 


The Armenians of Erivan took the same 
stand against the advancing Turkish army, 
The Turkish army arrived at the base of 
Erivan on April 7, 1724, and laid siege to 
the city. Mihrali Khan, who had charge of 
the defence of the city, while refusing 
the Turkish commander Abdullah Pasha’ 
demand to surrender, avoided a fight, and 
confining his small force to the citadel 
of Erivan, left the populace of the city 
to their fate. The Armenians defended 
themselves heroically for 60 days against 
a Turkish army which was _ steadily 
strengthened by fresh recruits, but after a 
bloody battle on June 17, with thousands of 
casualties and their ammunition gone, they 
surrendered the city to the Turks. 


Five days after the fall of Erivan, o 
June 12, 1724, Peter the Great and Tur 
key concluded a treaty of peace. Russia 
retained her recent conquests and pro 
mised Turkey not to make further con 
quests at the expense of Iran. Turkey ac 
quired the Plain of Ararat (Erivan and 
Etchmiadzin), Khoy, Hamadan and Geor- 
gia. Russia also agreed to Turkish occu 
pation of the Caucasus and Azerbaijan. 


Thus, having secured his share of the 
loot from Iran, Peter the Great forgot his 
promise to the Christians of the Causasus 
to liberate them of the foreign yoke. 

An idea of how naively the Armenian 
people relied on Russian aid is gained by 
the story of Petros Sarkis Gilanentz, a rich 
merchant from Nor Djugha who in the be 
ginning of the 18th century maintained ex- 
tensive commercial relations with Europe. 
During his business travels in Europe in 
1716 Petros introduced a prefix in his 
name to read Petros de Sarkis Gilanentz by 
which name he is consistently mentioned 
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throughout the history of Armeno-Russian 
relations of the 18th century. We have rea- 
son to believe that Petros de Gilanentz also 
made trips to Russia on business. In one of 
those trips he became acquainted with 
Minas Vardapet who, as we have observed, 
succeeded Israel Ori in the prosecution of 
the Armenian cause. 


In 1722, on the advice of Minas Vardapet, 
Petros de Gilanentz together with a com- 
pany of associates went from Russia to 
Iran and settled in the City of Resht, ap- 
parently his assignment being to observe 
the course of events in Iran and to report 
to the Russians. At this time the Russo- 
Iranian war had just broken out. Like 
Israel Ori and David Beg, Gilanentz firm- 
ly believed that the Russians would come 
to save the Armenians from the Iranian 
yoke and for this reason he did his utmost 
for the advance of the Russian armies. Ar- 
menians from various parts of Iran rallied 
to the City of Resht to enlist in the Rus- 
sian army but since the Russian govern- 
ment had no provision for the enlistment 
of the Armenians, they soon scattered. 
Thereupon Gilanentz himself organized a 
cavalry band which was called “The Arme- 
nian Squadron.” This venture, financed 
exclusively by himself, practically bank- 
rupted Gilanentz who, in the words of one 
of his associates, “was buried in debt up 
to his neck.” 


The Armenian Squadron did the scout- 
ing for the advance guard of the Russian 
armies. The commander of this division, 
Levashov, was highly pleased with the 
work of the Armenians, maintained cordial 
relations with them, and promised to re- 
port their services to the Tsar. Gilanentz 
and his associates, as well as the Arme- 
nian people who were devoted to the 
Russian cause had a right to expect that 
the Russians would be more friendly to 
them, and would trust them better than 
they did the Iranians against whom they 
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were fighting. But these naive Armenians 
were soon to be disillusioned. Gilanentz 
who was in constant contect with Minas 
Vardapet in Moscow wrote to him: “The 
infidels (the Iranians and the Turks) have 
grown stronger and they are inflicting 
serious losses upon us as well as the 
Russians. In the lands of the Kizilbashi 
(Iranians) and the Osmanlis (the Turks) 
they have spread the news that the Arme- 
nians are serving the Russian Tsar and for 
this reason the infidels are sucking our 
blood.” 

As to his warriors, the especial object 
of his care, Gilanentz writes to Minas Var- 
dapet: “The Armenians warriors have put 
their hope in God and the Tsar.” And Gil- 
anentz begs the Vardapet to help his war- 
riors since the Kizilbashis and the Osmanlis 
are thirsty for their blood and are pressing 
hard the Armenians. 

In the beginning of 1725 the representa- 
tive of the Armenian Squadron informed 
Minas Vardapet that Petros de Gilanentz, 
the commander of the Squadron, had been 
killed in the performance of his duty. The 
report continues: “Among the Russian mili- 
tary there are many who are more intelli- 
gent than we but they are not capable of 
recognizing their true friends and are easily 
deceived by the Mohammedans.” The re- 
port then adds what the Mohammedans 
had been saying about the Armenians: “If 
it were not for the Armenians who know 
our language and who are well acquainted 
with our methods, we would have des- 
troyed the Russians long since.” 


The innocent and simpleminded Arme- 
nians who sent these reports to Minas Var- 
dapet so full of bitter disillusionment, had 
no idea of course that the Russian Tsar 
who worshipped the Cross already had 
concluded treaties of peace with the Iran- 
ians and the Turks, completely ignoring 
the interests of the Armenians and the 
Georgians to whom he had given his solemn 
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word to come to their aid. These naive 
Armenians did not know that governments 
which pursue their interests often resort 
to the perfidious weapon which is called 
diplomacy. 

The Armenians of Siunik, however, con- 
tinued the struggle. David Beg who was as 
good an administrator as a military leader 
organized the administrative machinery of 
the land and took over the helm of the 
government, subjecting to his rule even 
those Tartar feudal lords who were loyal 
to the Shah. 

Meanwhile, events in Iran were going 
from bad to worse. Mir Mahmoud, head 
of the Aghvan warriors and an aspirant 
to the Iranian throne, had inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on Sultan Husseyin Shah’s army. 
The task of saving the throne was now 
taken up by Husseyin Shah’s son Tahmaz 
who succeeded his father. To fend off the 
Aghvan menace, Tahmaz now adopted a 
policy of appeasement toward the Arme- 
nians. By a royal edict he conferred on 
David Beg the title of Grand Prince with 
his flag and the right to coin his own cur- 
tency. Thus David Beg became a semi- 
independent prince under the suzerainty 
of the Shah, a status which lasted for six 
years, 1772—1778. David Beg died in 1778 
and before long the semi-independence of 
Siunik came to an end. 


Catherine the Great 

And the Armenians 
Peter the Great died in 1725. From his 
death to the accession of Empress Cather- 
ine the Second, for nearly half a century, 
the Armenian emancipatory movement in 
Tran came to a standstill. Exhausted by 
the fights of David Beg and economically 
drained, it was difficult for the Armenians 
to rise anew and wage fresh fights. On the 
other hand, there was no longer any hope 
of aid from Russia. And although both the 
Armenians and the Georgians continued 
their appeals to the north, Russia was not 


sufficiently entrenched in northern Cauca. 
sus to be able to continue her advance ty 
Georgia and Azerbaijan. 


The Russian emperors between Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Second - 
Peter the Second, Peter the Third and 
Empress Elizabeth—were weak sovereign 
who added nothing to the conquests of 
their illustrious predecessor. This rok 
was reserved to Catharine the Second 
an ambitious Empress of German birth 
who ascended the throne in 1762 
Catherine was imbued with Peter the 
Great’s ideas of an expanded strong Rus 
sian empire at the expense of Iran and 
Turkey. And although Iran was a far more 
weak state as compared to Turkey, before 





tackling her it was necessary first to settle 
accounts with Turkey which, dominating 
the north coast of the Black Sea, was a 
perpetual threat to southern Ukrainia 
Crimea, in particular, a semi-independent 
Tartar state, was the Sultan’s vassal and 
a perpetual thorn on Russia’s side. The 
Tartars of Crimea, with their frequent in- 
roads on Russian soil, were a perpetual 
threat to the peace. It was a vital necces- 
sity to remove this danger once and for. 
ever, and to this end, Empress Catherine 
declared war on Turkey. The war ended 
with Russia’s victory in 1774. By the Trea- 
ty of Kutchuk Kainarji Russia acquired 
the province of Kuban on the east of the 
Black Sea, Turkey relinquished her suzer- 
ainty over Crimea which was declared an 
independent principality. The Treaty of 
Kutchuk Kainarji was a decisive victory 
for Russia on the road to final acquisition 
of Crimea. All that was needed was to 
put an end to its nominal independence 
and to annex it to Russia. In the realization 
of this plan the Armenians proved very 
useful to Russia. 


Despite the countless disappointments, of 
Armenians, the Armeno-Russian relations 
which had begun with Peter the Great be- 
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came more and more intimate. The Arme- 


nians who had emigrated to northern Cau- 
casus for their safety founded new colonies 
in those regions. The old colonies in Russia 
were increased in population to such extent 


' that, in the days of Catherine the Second, in 


1774, it became necessary to organize an 
Armenian community with a Prelacy in 
Astrakhan. Appointed as Prelate of Ar- 
menians of Russia was Archbishop Hovsep 
Arghoutian, a high ranking clergyman to 
whom was reserved an important role in 
Armeno-Russian relations. Archbishop 
Hovsep was an educated, zealous and pat- 
riotic ecclesiastical who, in his capacity as 
Prelate, established friendly contacts with 
the Russian court. He was an intimate 
friend of Prince Grigori Alexandrovich 
Potemkin, the right arm of Catherine the 
Second. Taking advantage of the contacts 
he had established, Archbishop Hovsep 
exerted every effort to revive the Armenian 
case and to interest Russia in the cause 
of Armenia’s liberation. Before this, how- 
ever, Archbishop Hovsep had a golden op- 
portunity to render an invaluable service 
to Catherine the Second. Prince Potemkin 
had planned to acquire Crimea without 
war and it was here that Archbishop Hov- 
sep proved useful. 


As previously observed, beginning with 
the 18th century a sizeable Armenian co- 
lony had been founded in Crimea which 
had increased in the days of Catherine 
the Second and had developed into a pros- 
perous community. The lords of Crimea, 
the Khans of Kiray, now deprived of Tur- 
kish support as a result of the Peace of 
Kutchuk Kainarji for the expenses of 
their administrative machinery, depended 
wholly on the taxes of the population. On 
the other hand, the people who bore the 
brunt of those taxes were the Armenians 
and the Greeks, the Christian element. To 
remove the Armenians and the Greeks 
from Crimea would mean the economic 


bankruptcy of the Khans, virtually forcing 
them to submit to Russia’s sovereignty. 
This was the very thing which Prince 
Potemkin had planned and it was here that 
Archbishop Hovsep proved most useful. He 
used the most powerful weapon of our 
times — propaganda. His agents roamed 
all over Crimea, persuading the Armenians 
to leave Crimea and to emigrate to Russia 
where the government promised land and 
all sort of assistance. The same propaganda 
was carried out among the Greeks. In vain 
did the Khans of Crimea plead and beg 
with the Armenians and the Greeks not 
to leave the country. In the summer of 
1778, approximately 30,000 Armenians and 
Greeks left Crimea for Russia. For the Ar- 
menians the Russian government founded 
a new city named New Nakhitchevan, near 
the City of Rostov. 


Potemkin’s plan was realized, and be- 
fore long the Khans submitted to Russia’s 
rule. The entire north coast of the Black 
Sea passed to Russia, thus ensuring the 
safety of the south. 

In supporting Russia to the hilt to ac- 
quire and to consolidate the north coast 
of the Black Sea Archbishop Hovep was 
pursuing his plan for the Armenian cause. 
He understood well that only after this 
acquisition Russia would resume her ad- 
vance toward Turkey and Iran via the Cau- 
casus. And he was not mistaken in his cal- 
culations. After the acquisition of Crimea, 
Catherine the Second turned her attention 
to the Caucasus. 

Archbishop Hovsep was now feverishly 
busy. It was his aim to persuade the Rus- 
sian court to liberate Georgia, the vassal 
of Iran, and to convert her into an indepen- 
dent state with Russian military and mate- 
rial aid. Next, to create an independent 
state of Armenian Karabagh which, in the 
course of time, with Russian aid, could 
be converted into a buffer state betweeen 
Russia, Turkey and Iran. There were ex- 
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tensive negotiations to this end between 
Archbishop Hovsep and the Russian court. 
The negotiators on the Russian side were 
Prince Potemkin and the famous General 
Suvorov, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies. In his report to the Rus- 
sian negotiators Archbishop Hovsep de- 
scribed the Russian aid which the Arme- 
nians expected until the independent state 
to be created was strong enough to defend 
itself against Turkish and Iranian attacks. 
Thereafter, the Russian forces could with- 
draw from Armenia. 


The Russian court was agreeable to the 
idea of creating a new Armenian state of 
Karabagh and adjoining Karadagh, to en- 
sure its safety, and to establish a democra- 
tic form of government which would at- 
tract neighboring and remote Armenians. 


With the negotiations completed, Prince 
Potemkin presented his report to Empress 
Catherine which ended with following 
lines: 


“Thus, in Asia there will be restored 
a Christian state, according to your impe- 
rial promise which has been communicated 
to the Armenian Meliks through me.” 

Meanwhile, Prince Potemkin sent word 
to the Armenian Meliks of Karabagh with 
his assurances, and suggesting that they 
be ready to join the Russian liberating 
army when it arrives the border of Kara- 
bagh. 


Simultaneous with these negotiations, 
Russia was interested with the case of the 
Georgians. Georgia had been subject to 
frequent Iranian attacks with their ruinous 
consequences. To make an end of the sit- 
uation, King Heraclius of Georgia appealed 
to the Russian court expressing his will- 
ingness, with certain conditions, to accept 
the Russian protectorate in order to save 
his government from final ruin. To this 
end, as we have said, Archbishop Hovsep 
was active in Russia. And presently, in 


1783, in the City of Georgievsk, a treaty 


was signed between Russia and Georgia by } 


which Georgia renounced the Iranian pro 
tectorate in return for Russia’s protectorate, 
Thereafter, Georgian kings would receive 
their confirmation from the Russian Em 
peror. In return Russia promised to pro 
tect Georgia and to support her, not only 
in the defence of her boundaries but also 
in their extension. As a guarantee, a Rus- 
sian force would remain in Georgia. 


Georgia was reassured by the treaty, but 
Russian promises remained a dead letter, 
Georgia never received any aid from Rus- 
sia against Iran. On the contrary, the treaty 
invited the Shah’s revenge. The struggle 
around the Iranian throne which had re 
sulted in chaos, ended with the defeat of 
the Sefian Dynasty. In 1794 the throne of 
Iran was taken over by a fierce eunuch 
named Agha Mamad Khan who spread ter- 
ror all around. Having consolidated the 
throne with fire and sword, he strove to 
subjugate the extreme provinces, Georgia 
in particular which had signed the treaty 
with Russia. Agha Mamad Shah demanded 
that King Heraclius renounce the treaty, 
while the latter, relying on Russian aid, re- 
fused aid, refused it. Thereupon, in 1795, 
the Shah invaded Georgia. In vain King 
Heraclius appealed to Russia. The pro- 
mised aid never came, and Mamad Shah 
ruined the country and slaughtered the 
greater part of the population of Tiflis, re- 
duced the city to ashes, and deported thou- 
sands of natives to Karabagh. His next blow 
was to fall on the Armenians of Karabagh 
who had the audacity of negotiating with 
the Russians. Fortunately for the Arme 
nians, however, an internal revolt forced 
the Shah to postpone his invasion of Ka- 
rabagh and to return to Iran post haste. 
Two years later Agha Mamad Shah once 
again invaded Karabagh, but before he 
could begin military operations he was as- 
sissinated by one of his courtiers. 
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The Armenian Colonies and 
The Liberation Movement 


Exactly at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, 1801, Russia’s southward advance 
brought her as far as Georgia and the 
northern region of Iranian Armenia. This 
was the beginning of a new era for the 
Armenian cause. Armenian political leaders 
were now hopeful that the Russian aid 
which had been expected for a century, 
now having reached the borders of Arme- 
nia, would end in the realization of Israel 
Ori’s and David Beg’s dream of an Arme- 
nia completely emancipated from Turkish 
and Iranian domination. 


Before entering upon the history of this 
new period, however, it is necessary to 
give a brief outline of the role which the 
Armenian colonies played in the history 
of the emancipatory movement. 

In the 18th century the Armenians had 
colonies in Russia and a few European 
countries on the one hand, and in distant 
India under British rule on the other hand. 
By her eastern land border Iran was almost 
a neighbor of India. Beluchistan which 
intervened between Iran and _ India 
was divided into two zones, the west belong- 
ing to Iran, while the eastern part which 
was contiguous to India was under British 
influence. Furthermore, only a short water- 
way separated the two countries. 

Presently, we find a large number of 
Armenians who emigrated from Iran to 
India where they established settlements 
in Madras and Calcutta. Thanks to the Bri- 
tish influence and their commercial acti- 
vity with Europe, these colonies soon pros- 
pered and established an enviable position 
for themselves. These mercantile settle- 
ments in many countries not only carried 
on a vast import and export trade, but 
they were instrumental in introducing into 
Armenia new and progressive ideas. 

In the dissemination of European civili- 
zation and national revival in Armenia in 


the 18th century a distinct role was reserv- 
ed to two Armenian centers: the settlements 
of Madras and Calcutta in India, and the 
Brotherhood of the Mekhitarist Fathers in 
Venice. The latter order was first founded 
in the City of Meton, Greece, in 1703 by 
Abbot Mekhitar, and later, in 1717, was 
moved to the Island of St. Lazar, Venice, 
where it continues to this day. 


As practical statesmen, Israel Ori, David 
Beg and their associates had tried to orga- 
nize the Armenian forces in the fatherland, 
and based on this force and the expected 
foreign aid, to liberate Armenia. On the 
other hand, the political leaders of the 
Armenian colonies thousands of miles away 
were trying to raise the spirits of the Ar- 
menian people and to make them the mas- 
ter of their fate by inoculating them with 
the enlightened ideas of European civili- 
zation. 


The influence of European civilization 
in the 18th century reached Armenia along 
two mutually opposed directions: direct 
from Europe, and Asiatic India. The in- 
fluence of the romance nations came from 
Italy, the Republic of Venice, through the 
Mekhitarist Institution; the effects of Eng- 
lish thought came in a round about way. 
through the Armenian colony of India. 

As early as the 12th century a close com- 
mercial relationship existed between Les- 
ser Armenia (the Cilician Kingdom) and 
Italy. Trade relations, in turn, promoted 
personal friendships between the two 
peoples to such extent that there was an 
Armenian center in Venice called “Arme- 
nian Home” built at the expense of one 
Marco Chiani, a Venetian who had made 
frequent trips to Cilicia and where he had 
amassed a huge fortune. 

As far back as the Middle Ages Venice 
was a center of enlightenment for the Ar- 
menians where the first Armenian language 
book was published. Scarcely 57 years after 
Johann Gutenberg invented the printing 
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art in 1455, in 1512 the Armenians already 
had published the first five Armenian books 
in Venice. Although without a state of their 
own, although under foreign domination, 
the Armenians appreciated and appropria- 
ted the value of this civilizing medium 
much sooner than many other nations, even 
though, and quite unfortunately, not in 
their own fatherland where the facilities 
of such an enterprise were lacking at the 
time. Thus, for example, printing was be- 
gun in Russia in 1564, while in America 
in 1640. 


From the beginning of the 18th century 
the Armenian publishing business was as- 
sumed by the Mekhitarist Order of Venice. 
In 1773 another branch of the order was 
founded in Vienna. These two institutions 
have played an important cultural role in 
the life of the Armenian people ever since. 
They were the torchbearers of Armenian 
intellectual awakening. As a result of their 
activity the Armenian people came to know 
their historic past, their contributions to 
world civilization, and their superiority 
over the peoples who held them in bon- 
dage. And while the Mekhitarists made 
no active propaganda to shed off the for- 
eign yoke, nevertheless their activity was 
instrumental in awakening in the Armenian 
people the instinctive urge for a more free 
and more humane life. National awakening, 
self-recognition, and spiritual and _intel- 
lectual uplift — the contribution of the 
Mekhitarists — became a strong propelling 
force iv the cause of national liberation. 


This was the contribution of Europe. 
Coming from an altogether different road 
but identical with the same liberatory ideas 
and the propaganda of Europe was the 
contribution of the political leaders of the 
Armenian settlements of India. It is a high- 
ly significant fact that in the 18th cen- 
tury, in a remote corner of benighted Asia, 
there came to the fore Armenian political 
leaders who, having absorbed the most pro- 
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gressive liberatory ideas of Europe, exert- 
ed every effort to spread those ideas 
among a people who had lost their inde- 
pendence for long centuries. These pioneers 
of Armenian freedom needed no proof as 
to the Armenian people’s right to an in- § 
dependent fatherland; such a right was the 
property of any people, as well as the Ar- 
menians. The question was, after winning 
their independence, how would the Arme- 
nian people organize its state? It was the 
elucidation of this question, and the dis- 
semination of this elucidation among the 
Armenian people, to which the efforts of 
the Indian Armenian leaders were dedi- 
cated. A study of their activity will re J 
veal that the guiding principle of their 
supreme concern was the British political 
philosophy. They were chiefly influenced 
by the ideas of primarily English and part- 
ly French political writers. It was not 
enough that the Armenians should have an 
independent homeland. The Armenian in 
the homeland must be free as an individual, 
as a member of the community whose civic 
rights are protected by the laws of the { 
fatherland. For the people of an Asiatic 
country like Armenia these were daring 
ideas, especially when we consider the 
fact that those Indian Armenian leaders 
lived and worked before the American 
and French revolutions whose liberatory 
ideas shook the whole world. 


Joseph Emin 

Foremost among the Indian Armenian 
political leaders is Joseph Emin, born in 
1726 in the City of Hamadan, Iran, who at 
the age of 18, together with his parents, 
moved to the City of Calcutta, India. Here, 
having learned the English language, and 
having become acquainted with European 
civilization through his contacts with the 
English, he developed an ardent desire to 
see England. Disobeying his father’s will, 
without a red cent in his pocket, Joseph 
Emin worked his way on a British merchant 
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ship and reached London in 1751. After 
enduring countless privations in an un- 
known city, by some auspicious coinci- 
dence finally one day he struck up an 
acquaintance with Edmund Burke, the 
noted literary and political British leader. 
Burke took a special interest in this intelli- 
gent easterner, invited him to his home, 
and took him under his patronage. This 
patronage enabled Emin both to make a 
living and to devote time to advance his 
education. 

Emin’s father sent 500 rupees to his son 
through an English traveler asking him to 
return to India, but Emin, despite his pri- 
vation, refused to accept his father’s gift 
and remained in England. 

A happy incident enabled Emin to be- 
come acquainted with a number of the 
British nobility. One day in the streets 
of London he met a man who was dressed 
in Turkish clothes. After inquiries, he dis- 
covered that the man was an Armenian 
from Aleppo who had brought an Arabian 
steed for the Duke of Northumberland. 
The Armenian asked Emin to act as inter- 
pretor during the transaction. The Duke 
of Northumberland, having learned from 
his servants that the Aleppo Armenian had 
with him another Armenian who speaks 
English, became interested and sent word 
to Emin that he wanted to see him. The en- 
suing interview left a good impression on 
the Duke. 


A few days later Emin delivered to the 
Duke a writing in which he gave his bio- 
graphy, and the sufferings he had endured 
in his desire to see Europe. “Having seen 
the influence of European civilization in 
India,” he wrote to the Duke, “and having 
compared the life of the Europeans with 
the life of my compatriots under Moham- 
medan yoke, I decided to come to Europe, 
to receive my education, my military train- 
ing, and to return to my fatherland where, 
taking the leadership, I could be useful in 


liberating my people.” 

Emin’s epistle apparently deeply im- 
pressed the Duke who decided to help the 
Armenian youth in the realization of his 
aim. He talked about it in his immediate 
circles and even brought it to the attention 
of the English court, the result being that 
the Duke of Cumberland took an interest 
in him and through his orders Emin was 
admitted to the Military Academy of Wool- 
wich. 


Emin had not yet completed his course 
at the military academy when war broke 
out between England and France. Emin 
left the Academy and enlisted in the Bri- 
tish army, took part in 18 military opera- 
tions, and returned to England. After this 
experience, thinking he had mastered the 
military art both theoretically and practi- 
cally, Emin now was resolved to pursue his 
original aim, namely, the liberation of Ar- 
menia. Like Israel Ori, Emin too was of 
the opinion that the Armenian emancipa- 
tory movement must be headed by a 
crowned head. But while Israel Ori had in 
mind Johann Wilhelm, the Elector of 
Pfalz, Emin’s choice was Heraclius I, King 
of neighboring Georgia. In a comprehen- 
sive letter addressed to King Heraclius, 
Emin explained the advantages of Euro- 
pean civilization, the economic prosperity 
of the people, the free life, and the military 
superiority over the Asiatic countries. Emin 
advised Heraclius to follow the example of 
the Europeans, especially the English. 
Finally, he offered the King his services 
without any expectation of material re- 
uneration. 


Without, however, waiting for his an- 
swer, Emin presents himself to Frederick 
the Great, enlists in the German army 
and fights in the war. Once again having 
returned to London, Emin decided that he 
had nothing more to do in England and in 
1760 boarding a Dutch ship, arrived in 
Cilicia and from there went to Armenia. 
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Here he made a tour of the villages, assem- 
bling the peasants and the priests and re- 
counting to them the advantages of Europe, 
how free and happy the people are, and ex- 
plaining to them that they too can be 
happy and free if they want. 

Joseph Emin is a unique character in 
Armenian history. Accompanied by three 
servants, his sole equipment a map and a 
compass to guide his travels, he mingled 
with the Armenian people, spoke to them, 
and preached the benefits of European 
civilization, exhorting his compatriots that 
they can enjoy the same blessings if they 
only will fight it. His kinsmen, steeped 
in centuries old slavery, listened to his 
words with suspicion and fear. Almost 
everywhere he met with indifference or 
hostility which springs from fear. 

Only in one place, the Monastery of St. 
Karapet in Moush, Emin found a kindred 
soul. That man was the abbot of the Mon- 
astery, Archbishop Hovhan, one of those 
rare few who were sympathetic to Emin 
and promised to support him in his aim. 

From Moush he traveled to Karin (Er- 
zeroum ). then to Bayazit and Etchmiadzin, 
and from there to go to Georgia to see 
King Heraclius. But he changed his mind 
and once again returned to England to 
raise funds for his favored project. Here 
he became acquainted with the Russian 
Ambassador Golitsyn. His meeting with 
Golitsyn changed his entire plans for the 
future. He decided to go to Petersburg to 
solicit the aid of the Russian court to 
insure the cooperation of Heraclius. By 
this time the Georgian court had appealed 
to Petersburg to assume the protectorate of 
Georgia. To this end, in 1760, King Tey- 
mouraz of Georgia had left the throne to 
his son Heraclius and had proceeded to 
Petersburg. 

It will be noted that Emin was following 
the policy of Israel Ori in soliciting the 
support of Europe before appealing to 


Russia. Armed with a letter of recommen- 
dation from Golitsyn addressed to the Rus- 
sian Chancellor Vorontzov, in October of 
1761 Emin arrived in Petersburg where he 
had meetings with Vorontzov and the Bri- 
tish Ambassador Kate, both of whom lis- 
tened to him sympathetically. Prince Vor- 
ontzov, after consulting with Empress Eli- 
zabetha, and soon after her successor Peter 
the Second, promised Emin to support his 
project. 


Armed with letters of recommendation 
from Vorontzov to King Heraclius and with 
his passports, in 1762 Emin left Petersburg 
for Astrakhan on his way to Georgia. Before 
his arrival in Astrakhan, however, Peter 
was deposed and was succeeded by Cath- 
erine the Great. The Russian commander 
at the border of Astrakhan refused to 
recognize the passport issued by Peter and 
Emin was obliged to return to Petersburg. 
Equipped with new passports he again re- 
turned to Astrakhan in 1763. Here he was 
met by 80 Armenian horsemen who ac- 
companied him to Tiflis where he was 
met with a royal reception both by the 
Armenians and the Georgians. 


King Heraclius was very agreeable to 
Emin. The two held long conferences in 
which Emin explained in detail all his 
plans. The gist of his plans was the neces- 
sity of a strong Georgia, so enhanced in 
prestige as to enable her to play an impor- 
tant role in the east and to defend the 
rights of the Christians. The first to benefit 
from this protectorate would be the neigh- 
boring Armenians. Armenia must be set 
on foot through the aid of a strong Georgia. 
Liberated from the Mohammedan yoke, 
Armenia will form a united state with Geor- 
gia. But to accomplish this, it was neces- 
sary that Georgia accept the European civi- 
lization which Emin had preached in Ar- 
menia. 

Heraclius objected that he had no money 
with which to introduce these attractive 
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reforms. He had supposed that Emin, who 
had such great protectors in England and 
Russia, already would be equipped with 
the necessary capital to enforce these re- 
formatory measures. He was not aware that 
Emin had scarcely enough to provide for 
his traveling expenses. 

In the meanwhile Emin was correspond- 
ing with Archbishop Hovhan, the Abbot of 
St. Karapet whose answers were very reas- 
suring. He wrote Emin that if he came 
to Moush with a small Georgian cavalry 
he would find thousands of armed Arme- 
nians who would raise the banner of 
rebellion against the Ottoman Turks. 

While the Archbishop was reassuring 
Emin, Catholicos Simeon of Etchmiadzin 
was writing to King Heraclius that Emin 
was a dangerous man and that he should 
pay no attention to him. The Catholicos 
who was absolutely opposed to armed 
rebellions against Iran and Turkey, ad- 
vised Heraclius to expel Emin from Geor- 
gia. Heraclius carried out the request of 
the Armenian Catholicos. 

Thereafter begin the wanderings of this 
wonderful man of inexhaustible energy, 
seeking everywhere new resources to mat- 
erialize his dream. From 1763 to 1770 he 
spent his time traveling from Tiflis to Tab- 
riz hoping to incite the Kurds and the As- 
syrians to rebel against Turkey. Having 
failed, he went to Bagdad and to Basra, and 
from there to India where he entered as an 
officer of the British army. In 1771 Emin 
learned that war has broken out between 
Russia and Turkey and he decided to join 
the Russian army so he could work for 
the Armenians. His old friend the Duke of 
Northumberland, however, to whom Emin 
had appealed for support, advised him to 
stay in India because, as he pointed out, 
by the time Emin arrived on the scene the 
war would be over. Emin followed the 
Duke's advice. 

Having saved 3,000 rupees, from his 
earned pensions in the army, Emin now 


conceived an entirely new plan. He would 
appeal to the wealthy Armenians of India 
for a substantial fund which together with 
his savings would finance the raising of a 
small army for Armenia. But this plan too, 
although promising at the start, like its pre- 
decessors was doomed to failure, where- 
upon Emin left Calcutta for Basra. Mean- 
while war has broken out between Turkey 
and Iran. The British consul of Basra put 
Emin in charge of the consulate’s defence 
which he carried out successfully with 30 
English sailors. After the war Emin went 
to his birthplace of Ispahan where he met 
a certain Vardapet named Marcos who 
had been sent by Catholicos Simeon to 
visit the region. Marcos urged Emin to 
abandon his pet project inasmuch as the 
Catholicos was definitely opposed to any 
revolutionary movement. Emin yielded 
and finally withdrew from all political ac- 
tivity. 

Emin was quite advanced in age when 
he got married in Nor Chugha where he 
formed a happy family. After six years 
in Chugha he again moved to Calcutta 
where he died in deep old age. 

Throughout the 18th century Joseph 
Emin poses as a remarkable and unique 
character not only in the life of the Ar- 
menians but we might say of all the peo- 
ples of Asia. During that period in vast 
Asia one could hardly find a son of ano- 
ther nation who was so imbued with the 
spirit of Europe and its liberal ideas, whose 
zeal, energy, and entire life was dedicated 
to the propaganda of human freedom and 
to the search of means for materializing 
that freedom. The idealistic activity of this 
remarkable man and his life so full of 
incredible adventures has been described 
by his own hand in a two volume English 
work which was published in 1792 in 
London.* 

* Life and Adventures of Joseph Emin. London, 
1792. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 











IV. POLITICAL AND CIVIL 


LIBERTY in the UNITED STATES: 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 


DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 


“Words are not only the keys of persua- 
sion, but the triggers of action. . .” 4 


= bd * 


This is the fourth in a series of essays on 
fundamental views of civil liberty in the 
United States. It deals with practical as- 
pects of that portion of the First Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution which 
grants to the people the right of peaceful 
assembly. Almost everyone has had the 
experience of speaking or listening in pub- 
lic assembly. It is important that all citizens 
should know some of their salient rights 
and responsibilities in such situations. 

The commanding role of the audience 
in the process of influencing men to be- 
lieve or to act was estimated first by Aris- 
totle in Book II of the Rhetoric about 335 
B. C. Jurisprudence has accorded to the 
listener a legal status equal in value to 
that assigned by the rhetorician. Oral com- 
munication is concerned with three princi- 
pal factors: the speaker, the message, 
and the auditors. It is obvious that a man 
with a cause to argue or ideas to impart 
cannot escape the necessity of an audience, 
which he knows in the form of an as- 
sembly of persons who congregate by re- 
quest or curiosity, usually in some public 


1, Masses Publishing Co. v. Patten, 244 Fed. 540 
(BD. G I Xe A9i7). 
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area. Spokesmen who represent powerful 
organizations and popular causes have the 
financial resources to hire halls and the 
assurance of numerous sympapthetic lis- 
teners. But others, identified with minority 
and often unpopular views, say in religious 
or political spheres, must depend upon pub- 
lic places such as streets and parks as 
loci for such as are willing to listen. These 
places have traditionally had a variety of 
uses — they serve as arteries of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic; they are sites of play 
and entertainment; they serve as scenes for 
public speaking and discussion. This prac- 
tice has the sanction of long use; the hus- 
tings of Hyde Park in London and the 
kerbstones of Columbus Circle in New 
York City evidence it. These uses repre- 
sent social values to the commonwealth, 
but the right of assembly is not absolute, 
for the Courts are charged with the pro- 


tection of other related interests, such as 
public peace and safety. Occasionally, a 
conflict among interest comes into being 
in the use of public domains. A crowd gath- 
ered to hear a speaker becomes so large 
as to impede traffic. The emotional quality 
and propositions of a speaker may incite 
his hearers to breach the peace. The use 
of loudspeakers may excite the ire and 
complaints of those within earshot. A police 
commissioner may refuse an advocate a 
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; permit to utter his views and the latter 


proceeds to speak anyway. All of these 


) situations can and do occur. It follows that 


the citizen armed with knowledge of cer- 
tain laws, decisions, and procedures rele- 
vant to them may avoid trouble and con- 
flict with the law. 


II 


Who has the right to speak in public pla- 
ces such as the city streets? Must one have 
legal title before doing so? One hun- 
dred years ago the prevailing legal 
view in England and the United States 
was that property rights in the highways 
and streets was vested in the municipality. 
This permitted stringent exercise of police 
power to restrain their use by public speak- 
ers whom the authorities wanted to dis- 
courage. In 1872 Fairbanks v. Kerr held 
that “a street may not be used, in strictness 
of law, for public speaking.” 2 Thirteen 
years later Regina v. Graham reinforced 
it. ? Even the liberal Mr. Justice Holmes 
decreed in 1895, while sitting with the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
that: “For the legislature absolutely or 
conditionally to forbid public speaking in 
a highway or public park is no more an 
infringement of the rights of a member 
of the public than for the owner of a pri- 
vate house to forbid it in his own house.” ¢ 


Today the old doctrine is giving way 
to a point of view which suggests that 
public places are a proper forum for pub- 
lic discussion of lawful topics. Early in 
1897 the case of In re Gribben declared: 
“So long as there have been municipal 
codes, so long as cities have existed, the 
use of public streets for processions, for 
the movement of bodies of people, whether 
organized as political, religious, or social 
organizations, has been recognized as pro- 


2, Fairbanks v. Kerr, 70 Pa. 86 (1872) 

3, Regina v. Grabam, 16 Cox C. C. 420 (1888). 

4, Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. Davis, 39 
N. E. 113 (1895). 
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per and lawful use of such streets... .” 5 
By 1939 the doctrine had received expres- 
sion in unequivocal language in Hague vs. 
C. I. O.: “Wherever the title of streets and 
parks may rest, they have immemorially 
been held in trust for the use of the public 
and, time out of mind, have been used for 
the purposes of assembly, communicating 
thoughts between citizens, and discussing 
public questions.” ® 

It is clear, however, that while the First 
Amendment granted right to free public 
assembly, it did not specify the conditions 
under which that right is to be exercised. 
We may begin by assuming that it was 
not absolute. The relevant dicta and de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court 
indicate a desire to vest control of streets 
and other public places in the hands of 
local authority, provided it be properly re- 
gulated as to policy and standard. 


Il 


It is the function of legislatures to deter- 
mine policy and standards with the privi- 
lege of delegating authority to suitable ad- 
ministrative officials for their execution. 
These persons, in turn, are charged with 
the protection of the public interest. It is 
the possibility of invasion of this interest 
by a speaker, rather than any other factor, 
such as time of speech, size of audience, or 
the like, which makes the speech public. 
The grant of a permit to speak, where one 
is needed, presumes a lawful purpose on 
the part of the spokesman. Many topics 
may be discussed freely. Others are prohi- 
bited by the laws governing defamation by 
slander. Still others are restrained by legis- 
lative enactments, such as the Smith Act 
of 1949. If there is no reason to invoke the 
“clear and present danger” doctrine so 
dear to Holmes and Brandeis, a useful 
test of legality is: Does the speech situation 


5. In re Gribben, 47 P. 1078 (1897). 
8. Hague v. C. I. O., 307 U. S. 290 (1951). 
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render the area less commodious than be- 
fore to the public? 

Assuming legality of purpose, of content, 
and a set of circumstances which will not 
imperil public peace or safety, it is in order 
next to inquire what safeguards the law 
has erected for the public, the speaker, 
and the audience. 


The Courts have not discouraged the use 
of a proper permit issued by local authori- 
ty. This device serves useful ends: it 
notifies the police that X will speak at a 
certain time and place, thus allowing safe- 
guards for the public welfare to be thrown 
up while preventing congestion of speakers 
and listeners at popular points. It is by 
no means a restraining device intended to 
curtail the right to speech and assembly. 
The proper policing of the area of dis- 
cussion is a public interest, after all. But 
the Courts will not give complete adminis- 
trative discretion to those empowered to 
issue permits on the local level. The late 
Chief Justice Vinson announced the United 
States Supreme Court’s judgment on this 
matter in Kunz v. State of New York in 
1951: “Although this Court has recognized 
that a statute may be enacted which pre- 
vents serious interference with normal 
usage of streets and parks, we have con- 
sistently condemned licensing systems 
which rest in an administrative official dis- 
retion of grant or withhold a permit upon 
broad criteria unrelated to proper regula- 
tion of public places.” * This decision is 
in line with that of Saia v. New York in 
1948 which held void city ordinances pro- 
hibiting use of sound amplification devices, 
except with permission obtained from the 
chief of police in case of news, matters of 
public concern, and athletic activities, be- 
cause they infringed upon the right of free 
speech, in absence of any standards pre- 





7, Kunz vy. State of New York, 340 U. S. at 293-4 
(1951). 

8. Saia y. State of New York, 65 Sup. Ct. 1148 
(1948). 
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scribed for exercise by chief of police at 
his discretion. ® Compare.this with Thomas 
v. Collins, whereof the Supreme Court said 
in 1945: “A requirement that one inust re- 
gister before he undertakes to make a pub- 
lic speech to enlist support for a lawful 
movement is quite inconsistent with the 
requirements of the First Amendment,” ® 
to realize the solicitude with which the 
Court protects the privilege of free speech 
and assembly in America. 


IV 

Speakers have varying effects upon audi- 
ences. They may win friends and influence 
to their purposes, or they may incite anger 
and opposition leading to riot. It is, there- 
fore, always necessary to consider the pro- 
blem of hostility on the part of the audi- 
ence. This attitude presents many facets, 
Where an audience resorts to illegal be- 
havior, shall the police power be used to 
restrain it or the speaker? Can the degree 
of the speaker’s responsibility be fixed? 
Can hostility be predicted and proper pro- 
vision made to handle it? The answers to 
these and other questions are implicative 
in the record, if not the decision, in the 


case of Feiner v. State of New York, decided } 


two years ago by the Supreme Court. ™ 
This decision gave Supreme Court approval 
to a police action in Syracuse which re- 
strained the speaker because a single mem- 
ber of his audience (as Mr. Justice Doug- 
las pointed out in his dissenting opinion) 
threatened a breach of peace. It is clear 
that there is no legal right whatever to 
riot. Perhaps Mr. Justice Douglas’ view 
will be the future doctrine of the Court. 
It has support from Schneider’s case in 1939 
which approved the use of police power 
to protect a legal speech by controlling the 
audience rather than the speaker. 1! The 
Courts have held, however, that when, 


®, Thomas v. Collins, 65 Sup. Ct. at 327 (1945). 
10, Feiner v. New York, 340 U. S. 315 (1951). 


11, Schneider v. State, 308 U. S. 147 (1939). 
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rarely, police power cannot control the 
audience, the speaker of necessity is re- 
strained since his right to utterance in such 
circumstances is subordinate to the public 
interest in peace. 1 

The general law of torts provides no sup- 
port for the belief that violent and extra- 
legal behavior of an audience should 
change an otherwise innocent speaker into 
a criminal. Prosser holds: “The defendant’s 
conduct is not a cause of the event, if the 
event would have occured without it. At 
most this must be a rule of exclusion: if the 
event would not have occurred ‘but for’ 
the defendant’s negligence, it still does not 
follow that there is liability, since conside- 
rations other than causation . . . may pre- 
vent it.” ** Mr. Justice Brandeis has sug- 
gested that restraint be applied to the 
speaker only when “. . . the evil apprehend- 
ed is so imminent that it may befall before 
there is opportunity for full discussion.” 
Again, what is the proper action where the 
immediate audience is within the hall, the 
speaker is on the rostrum before it, and 
the imminent breach of peace comes from 
scofflaws without the hall? Surely, Ter- 
miniello v. Chicago has not provided a 
final answer to this problem. ™ 

Some indications of a working method to 


| fix the speaker's responsibility for the re- 


sults of his words upon listeners may be 
found by considering such factors as the 
manner and force of audience disapproval, 
the speaker’s tone and method of delivery 


12. Star Opera Co., Inc. v. Hylan, 178 N. Y. 
Supp. 179 (Sup. Ct. 1919). 
18, W. Prosser, Law of Torts, St. Paul, 1941, pp. 
322-3. 
H. Rottschaefer, American Constitutional law, 


S Se. Paul, 1939. pp. 32-7. 


14, Whitney v. California, 274 U. S. 351. 
15, Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U. S. 1 (1949). 
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as well as choice of words, (avoiding the 
fighting words of Chaplinsky v. Mary- 
land), ** the relative strength of friends 
and enemies in the composition of the au- 
dience, the degree of police discretion em- 
ployed, and fair judgment as to the immi- 
nence of the impending disorder. 


Vv 


Picketing is another manifestation and 
method of public assembly; it may or may 
not be accompanied by speech. The right 
to assemble and picket in a lawful strike 
is generally recognized. 17 The United 
States Supreme Court does so, subject to 
the test of “clear and present danger” to 
public interests. ** Certain restrictions, 
however, are set upon the right to picket: 
it must be peaceful, avoiding violence or 
intimidation; it can be limited to the area 
where the strike is actually under way; 
the pickets themselves must belong to a 
certified union, not some other group. ”° 
Violation of these regulations will permit 
the injured party to enjoin the picket lines. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
and decisions which are intimately related 
to the right of assembly. They have speci- 
fic interest for public speakers in all man- 
ner of causes, for attorneys at law, and for 
the general public which so often consti- 
tutes an audience without reasonable 
awareness of what it means to be respon- 
sible as well as responsive auditors. 


~ Chaplinsky v. Maryland, 315 U. S. 568, 575 
(1942). 
17, Exchange Bakery v. Rifkin, 245 N. Y. 260 
(1927). 

18, Senn v. Tile Layers Protective Union, 301 
U. S. 468 (1937). 

19, Carpenters and Joiners Union of America 
v. Ritter’s Cafe, 315 U. S. 722 (1942). 

20, Gulf Oil Corporation v. Smallman, 57 N. Y. 
S. 2nd, 24 (1945). 
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LEON SURMELIAN 


Having seen my articles in American ma- 
gazines a printer approached me with his 
pet project, as he called it, to publish 
an Armenian weekly in English. He figured 
out on a piece of paper how many sub- 
scribers it would have in California and 
elsewhere. 

“It would be a dream come true for 
many Armenians,” he said. 

I agreed such a paper was needed, but 
I wasn’t sure if I could get along with 
this short, dark, shrewd man, who was an 
excellent printer but a “character” and was 
known to have thrown customers out of 
his shop if they argued with him about 
prices or expressed an opinion he didn’t 
like. His name was Calvin Yaljian, and he 
was a Protestant, his parents has been con- 
verted by American missionaries, who 
couldn’t convert the Turks. 

As I talked with him further his boyish 
smile appealed to me. It was a bitter Ar- 
menian smile, full of the sorrows of the 
immigrant, the struggle to bring up a large 
family and the despair of the Armenian 
who believes he belongs to a hopeless race. 
Was he expecting to get more printing 
business by publishing a paper or was he 
a dreamer, with a crazy streak in him? I 
tried to discourage him. I said no Arme- 
nian paper could succeed without the 
backing of a political party, and I be- 
longed to none. He said he too was chezok, 
neutral, and that’s the reason why he was 
offering me this job. He had already chosen 


1. A chapter from Mr. Surmelian’s forthcoming 
work — a sequel to his widely-read “I Ask You 
Ladies and Genltemen.” 


a name for the paper, Armenian Messen- 
ger. 

He gave me a free editorial hand, pro- 
mised to pay me thirty dollars a week, 
and we signed a contract for a year. I 
thought I would help him launch the paper 
and then go back to college to finish my 
course at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. After a year or so the paper might 
do without me. Here was an opportunity to 
serve my people and especially our young 
generation. 

I spoke to the readers of the Armenian 
Messenger as an ambassador from America, 
ready to reconcile all differences and solve 
all conflicts in a series of editorials Mr. 
Yaljian printed in bold black type with 
ornamental borders. 

“America is an immense laboratory in 
working order,” I wrote, “wherein a new 
race of man is being formed, physically a 
composite of races that have constantly 
warred against or scorned one. another, 
and mentally exhibiting a superior, a broad- 
er, a more humanistic outlook than peoples 
elsewhere . . . To the thinker America 
exhibits problems in solution which are 
of the greatest significance and point to- 
ward that millenium of humanity of which 
men from Plato on have dreamed.” 

I felt I was taking part in the making 
of America from my little office in the 
printing shop. I could fill the English 
section easily enough, disguised under var- 
ious names, but the Armenian section in 
the back pages gave me trouble. I found 
that I wrote Armenian with difficulty, 
realizing how much I had changed. My 
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' native tongue was like a foreign language 
| now, or some ancient and forgotten tongue 
} that sounded strange and sweet. I had 
ceased to think in Armenian. 


After a few months I turned the Arme- 
nian section over to Hagop Torgomian, an 
experienced editor who was unemployed, 
very poor, and going blind from lack of 
medical attention to his eyes. He was hang- 
ing around my office and his nostrils lite- 
rally quivered at the smell of printer’s ink. 
He wore a threadbare blue suit and white 
shirts that were always clean with the 
desperate cleanliness of a broken intellec- 
tual trying to look respectable. The sadness 
of the Armenian writer in exile was carved 
jon his features. Like nearly all Armenian 
journalists he was also a poet. His English 
was limited and we spoke in Armenian. 





“I can’t write decent Armenian any 
' more,” I said, and handed him an editorial 
jin Armenian in which I sang a somewhat 
idifferent tune than in my editorials in 
\English. I mentioned the advantages we 
jenjoyed in this enlightened country, in 
this great republic, but I had to win over 
ithe die-hards in the old generation who 
tlooked askance at the very idea of an 
Armenian paper in English. The Messenger 
was the first of its kind. 

Torgomian held the yellow sheets close 
to his grey eyes and peered at my hand- 
writing through his thick glasses, making 
out the words one by one, but his gaze 
was swift and practiced. 


“Compared to your Light Delight you 
have lost a good deal,” he said. 

This reference to my book of Armenian 
jpoems made me uncomfortable. 

‘I have come to a sad conclusion. I 
can't write in Armenian any more — and 
I am not going to.” 

Torgomian looked as if I had suddenly 
slapped him in the face. 

“I want to keep the purity of my English 
style, I don’t want to write English with a 
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foreign accent. You cannot write crea- 
tively in two languages. One or the other 
must suffer. Every language has its own 
genius, its own rhythms, its own idioms 
and mysteries. Joseph Conrad wrote his 
great novels in English, not in Polish, and 
Michael Arlen hasn’t written a word in 
Armenian.” 

“Don't be another Arlen. He hasn’t said 
a word about our cause and stays away 
from our people. What kind of Armenian 
is he? 

“Probably a good one in his heart. I hear 
he can speak Armenian and was married 
by an Armenian priest.” 

I showed Torgomian a copy of the maga- 
zine that contained my article on Kansas 
State and a short story by Michael Arlen, 
which made it practically an Armenian 
issue. I had not read Arlen’s story, sus- 
pecting a plot in it. 

“He has an Armenian face all right,” 
said Torgomian, looking at Arlen’s picture. 
“Thick eyebrows. Nose Armenian too. What 
does it say about him?” 

“Where he buys his shirts and shoes, 
that his tailor is the best in London and 
he drives the longest Rolls-Royce in exis- 
tence.” 

“He is a millionaire. He must have a 
genius for imitation.” 

“He has created his own legend,” I 
said. 


“Do you think you can beat him?” 

“He has a lovely mannered style. I like 
his first book, A London Venture, best. 
He was younger than I am when he wrote 
it. Eighteen, I think. He took care not to 
mention the word Armenian in it too often. 
I have no use for Mayfair, for charming 
people. Chacun a son gout.” 

“Did he have to change his name? What's 
wrong with Dikran Kouyoumjian?” 

“His English schoolmates called him 
Cow . . yumjian or something of the sort. 
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An author has a right to use a nom-do- 
plume.” 

“But his readers won’t know he is Arme- 
nian.” 

“It says in this magazine he is Armenian. 
That’s enough for us.” 

“I knew an Armenian janitor in Boston 
who bought two of Michael Arlen’s books 
and presented them to his employee to 
show him that there are such men among 
us too. I don’t see your picture. What does 
the magazine say about you?” 


“The magazine doesn’t know I am Ar- 
menian despite the ‘ian’ in my name. I am 
going to keep that ‘ian. I fooled them 
completely. This is an article about a col- 
lege in Kansas where I studied agriculture 
and it’s written in pure American style.” 

“How much did you get for it?” 

“Two hundred.” 

“Two hundred dollars!” Torgomian was 
incredulous. 


“That’s nothing,” I said. “They probably 
paid Michael Arlen two thousand for his 
story. I might buy a yacht some day and 
dictate my work to a beautiful blonde 
secretary while I cruise around Catalina 
island or take a trip to Mexico or Monaco. 
That’s how American writers write. They 
are not poor-and-burning scribblers like 
us. You don’t want me to starve, do you? 
And as an American writer I can speak to 
the whole world.” 


“Who is going to speak to our people? 
You spoke to our people in your Armenian 
poems. I heard your Recitative On Plant- 
ing A Tree recited by a class of barefoot 
refugee school children in the slums of 
Beirut. You should have heard them. Every 
one of them was planting a tree with you 
in Armenia.” 


My throat tightened and grimly, I looked 
away from him. We did not speak for some 
moments. Torgomian sat before me, a per- 
ennial martyr to his craft, with an accusing 
look in his half-blind eyes, as though I 


were a traitor to a sacred cause. Both of 
us were with those barefoot children jn 
Beirut. He took out his handkerchief and 
blew his nose. 


I knew that he had been through Tur. 
kish and Russian prisons as a member of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
In his native Van he rated above a wealthy 
merchant. In Los Angeles he was nobody, 
Poverty was harder to bear in America, 
where so many of our countrymen were 
prospering, and poverty here, in the richest 
country in the world, had created more 
prisons for him. 


“You come to America with a curse on 
your head,” I said, my voice cracking. 
wish you had been a simple peasant. You 
might have become a millionaire with half 
your brains.” 

“You are right. Here donkeys become 
great men. I don’t want to see you desert- 
ing our literature. We have lost so many 
talented sons to other nations. But you 
are young, you know English, you can write 
in an international language. Why should 
you suffer like me?” 


I dismissed my Armenian book as juve 


nile verse, schoolboy stuff. I couldn’t bea 
to look at it and had lost the last copy 
I had. It seemed to me somebody else had 
written those poems a long time ago, and] 
didn’t know him, we were strangers. In 
conformity with my theory on the evils 


poetry so far as Armenians were concernel§ 


I had not written a single Armenian poem 
after the publication of Light Delight. | 
had resigned from Armenian literature, and 
to Torgomian it was a tragedy I failed 
realize. We were pitying each other. 
“Poetry softens us and weakens us,’ | 
said. “This is a tough practical world y 
are living in and we have to be tough anl 
practical. Poetry has been the consumptial 
of our people, it is bad for our lungs. Leti 
stop coughing and shedding tears. In Ar 
menia let’s keep our mouths shut and buik 
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h off} the factories and roads. First things first.” 
n in} I gave him my views on the Armenian 
and) national character. We are incorrigible ro- 
mantics, a nation of Don Quixotes on his- 
Tur- |) tory’s firing line, except that the windmills 
of before us have been battering rams and 
tion, |) the muzzles of guns. We let poets be our 
ilthy | national leadres instead of choosing at 
ody, | least hard-headed business men. I was 
rica, for patriotic sons-of-bitches to be the 
were) leaders of Armenia, excelling in the arts 
chest | of duplicity and deceit and capable of beat- 
more | ing down our enemies with their own wea- 
pons. And our friends also deceived us. 
We naively believed everybody who spoke 
g. “I} a good word for us. 

You} I quoted from a book, the Memories of 
. half) A Turkish Statesman, by Jemal Pasha: “We 
Young Turks prefer the Armenians to the 
come, Greeks and Bulgarians. They are a finer 
eser | and braver race than either of these other 
many), Dations, constant in their hatreds, constant 
- you) in their friendships.” 

“That’s the trouble,” I said. “We read our 
poets and don’t change. We haven't chang- 
» ed for two thousand years — constant in 
our hatreds, constant in our friendships. 
When are we going to wake up? Even the 
Turk is changing, but not the Armenian. I 
hold our poets responsible for this stupidi- 
» ty. Even in the old country I was in favor 
| of shooting down our poets. No more Var- 
 ouzhan, no more Siamanto, no more Aharo- 
‘ nian for me. The worst enemies of our peo- 
= ple have been our poets.” 


o 
S 








“I disagree,” said Torgomian, the muscles 
of his face twitching. “A poet can do more 
to strengthen the fighting will of our nation 
| than all your practical people put together. 
One man writes La Marseillaise — and 
saves France.” 

“The French can afford to have poets 
i} and America would be a better country 

with more poetry, but for us it’s a national 
In Ary) disease,” I shouted. “There are many things 
1 bull} I am in favor of for America that I am 
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absolutely against for Armenia. In America 
I am against materialism, in Armenia I 
am for it. Machines and more machines, 
that’s my motto for Armenia. Science. En- 
gineering. Statistics. Not roses and moon- 
light, no nightingales, no pretty words, no 
sentimental sighs.” 

I said the Armenian massacres would not 
have taken place if our leaders had raised 
a volunteer army of ten thousand men to 
fight in the Dardanelles, and even on the 
Russian front, just as the Russian Arme- 
nians had raised battalions of volunteers 
to fight the Turks. We should have told 
our volunteers on the Tukish side that they 
have to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of the nation no matter what their per- 
sonal feelings, and we should have sent 
them marching through Turkish towns with 
Turkish flags and with a brass band playing 
Turkish military airs. We should have re- 
quested from Enver Pasha that the Arme- 
nian volunteers be assigned to the most 
dangerous posts, and our Patriarch in Con- 
stantinople should have blessed them with 
his cross. If we had done at least that much 
we would have saved two million inno- 
cent men, women and children, and Tor- 
gomian would be in Van today, eating 
the pears and apples of its orchards and 
swimming in the lake, and I could go back 
to Trebizond.” 

As it often happens when two or more 
Armenians get together we tried to save 
Armenia. 

“The Bolsheviks have put an end to our 
national aspirations,” said Torgomian. “It’s 
a crime in Armenia to read Raffi’s novels 
on which a whole patriotic generation has 
been brought up and which inspired the 
Armenian revolution. It’s a crime to read 
Aharonian. They want our people to forget 
their past. It’s proletcult now. 

“They have distorted our language. 
Avantura, respublica, flora, partia. What 
kind of Armenian is that? We have per- 
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fectly good Armenian words for them.” 

“Languages have their organic growth 
and change. Most of the words in the Eng- 
lish language are borrowed words. Look 
at the Turks. They discarded the Arabic 
script and adopted the Latin alphabet, and 
they use many European words. Turk 
postalari, Democrasi.” 

“Brother,” said Torgomian, “it’s not Ar- 
memian. And there is no sense to this new 
reformed spelling they are using. I can't 
read and understand it. See what their 
dialectica is doing to our golden language. 
After we die no more Armenians will be 
left, unless we take immediate measures to 
preserve our language and culture abroad, 
in the Armenian colonies. We must estab- 
lish an Armenian college and a network of 
Armenian schools and centers in America.” 

“We shall lose our language sooner or 
later, it can’t survice in America,” I said. 
“Most of our young people can’t speak or 
read Armenian, and that’s the reason why 
we are publishing this paper in English, 
mostly. Let’s see the situation as it is and 
not chase after impossible dreams.” 

Torgomian did not like my defeatist 
attitude. “You have been urging our young 
generation to teach their parents English 
and American manners. Why don’t you 
urge them to speak Armenian in their 
homes? They should speak Armenian.” 

“It’s a free country, we can’t force them. 
Even the children of the most patriotic Ar- 
menians don’t speak Armenian and there 
is nothing we can do about it. They say 
“we are Americans.’ Americans are more 
broadminded than our own youth. I know 
boys and girls who can’t speak a word of 
Armenian — and will not. And their parents 
are completely helpless.” 

“This is the white massacre,” he said. 
“The red massacre killed our bodies; the 
white massacre kills our souls.” 


“We should try to preserve the Armenian 
spirit somehow through our church, 
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through our music and dancing and most 
of all through newspapers, magazines and 
literary works in English. Our efforts 
should be in that direction.” 

“When the language is gone the nation 
is gone. There «an be no Armenian spirit 
without the A:menian language. The soul 
of our race is in our language. Wherever 
Armenians forgot their language _ they 
ceased being Armenians. Think of the 
large Armenian colonies in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania — what happened to them? 
Today they are all Poles, Hungarians, Ru- 
manians, because they forgot their lan- 
guage and with it everything that is Arme- 
nian.” 

“There is a Jewish spirit without a Jewish 
language,” I countered. “An Irish spirit 
without an Irish language.” 

We argued. Torgomian spoke beautifully 
about our “golden” language which he 
didn’t want to be left to archeologists as a 
dead language like Phrygian or Urartian, 
He berated me, an Armenian poet, for ex- 
pressing such an opinion. It was sacrile- 
gious to say we could get along without 
the Armenian language in America. 

I told him I was pessimistic. The melting 
pot is relentless and time and death show 
no mercy. With every passing month there 
are fewer readers of Armenian newspapers 
and books. It is a mathematical certainty 
the Armenian element will dissolve and 
disappear in the American amalgam. We 
cannot go against historic processes. 

“We have gone against historic processes 
before and we will go again,” he declared. 

He took off his shabby coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, and started working on the new 
issue of the Messenger. I couldn’t pay him 
more than five dollars a week out of my 
own modest salary, which I wasn’t getting 
regularly in spite of my contract with the 
publisher, but Torgomian would have 
worked for nothing. 

He went through the stack of papers | 
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received in exchange from all parts of the 
world, militant organs of the Armenian 
Nostalgia in Paris, Athens, Bucharest, Ven- 
ice, Vienna, Cairo, Beirut, Aleppo, Boston, 
New York, Fresno, Buenos Aires, and even 
in far-off India, wherever a group of our 
countrymen lived and dreamed and re- 
membered together. I didn’t have the heart 
to read them and they accumulated on my 
desk. Torgomian, an old hand with a pair 
of editorial scissors, cut out the items he 
wanted to use in our new enlarged Arme- 
nian section, while I worked on the make- 
up of the front page, my show window in 
English, in which I featured Armenian 
achievements everywhere. 

I saw him about an hour later writing 
a poem. The eternal Armenian was in ac- 
tion. His hand shook as he wrote with his 
fountain pen and he had his greying head 
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bent low even the desk. He reminded me 
of the blind minstrels of Armenia whose 
voices sounded across the centuries. He 
was mad, of course. The Armenian fool 
in the cruel court of time, singing his undy- 
ing song. 


Assyria, Parthia, Medea, Rome, Byzan- 
tium have disappeared from the stage of 
history, but Armenia, their contemporary, 
lives to this day, I thought. There was so 
much pain in my friend’s heart, and in mine 
too. I thought that America was born out 
of such pains as we, two Armenian exiles 
felt, beginning with the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth Rock. So little has been written 
about the pains of nations in America. And 
if Torgomian lost his battle then Armenia 
too would surrender to something greater 
than herself. 
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Poem: 


There’s Mud Here 


To Our KorEAN VETERANS 


There’s mud here, 

There was mud at home but this mud’s different, 

It swallows and it’s black. Even in the light 

It’s blacker than any mud Ive ever seen, 

And it rolls my stomach and holds it tight. 

I ate this mud yesterday, and when those shells hug me to the ground,. 
So my mouth cries open with fright and flem, 

And I don’t know a damn thing the books tell me, 

By God Ill eat that mud again. 

It’s a gutless war all the way through, 

From the single stripers to the top brass rank 

Who tell you to do your retching behind a wheel, 

But meanwhile push the winning tank. 

It’s a gutless war all right. 

I wonder if there’s anything clean left. 

I forgot the smell of white, 

But I know it was fresh and soft, and I felt like dirt near it, 
No matter how clean was my sight. 

But here everything is dirt. From the ground up it’s dirt. 
And there is no sky only a smoking, gassy gray, 

That hangs there like a grinning mist of fumes. 

It’s been there so long that it’s there to stay. 

And through the stretched retched wires 

I can see the same when I look way out to the end of my sight. 
Out where the gun smoke rises from the earth 

Like the ground was a steaming up for flight. 

Nothing but dirt, and dirt’s an ugly face to kiss. 

It pukes of sterile soil on either side of the chalk, 

And reeks of death and blots each crimson loser to its breast. 
It swallows life with hope and don’t give a damn for useless talk. 
There’s mud here. 


JouN VaRTOUKIAN: 
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INTRODUCTION 


Man has come a long way in combatting 


| infectious diseases since the discovery of 


cinchona bark in curing malaria, ipecac 
in treating amebic dysentery, and mercury 
in the treatment of syphilis. With the re- 
searches of Paul Ehrlich, eminent German 
scientist and Nobel Prize winner at the 
beginning of the century, the foundation 
of scientific chemotherapy was laid. But 
soon, Paul Ehrlich and his collaborators en- 
countered the phenomenon of drug-fast- 
ness. They made valuable contributions to- 
wards the understanding of this pheno- 
menon. 

Today we have numerous potent wea- 
pons discovered by the concerted efforts 
of the medical profession and allied sci- 
ences to combat infectious diseases. How- 
ever, as in Ehrlich’s time, so-called miracle 
drugs — sulfonamides, penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, aureomycin, terramycin, chloro- 
mycetin, to name a few — are being met 
with an inadequately explained resistance 
acquired by the infectious agents after 
contact with these drugs. The phenomenon 
of microbial drug-resistance is not an iso- 
lated one. 

An understanding of the reactions under- 
lying the phenomena of resistance (fast- 
ness, tolerance) to antimicrobial drugs or 
toxic agents, addiction to narcotics and, 
possibly, certain drug sensitivities on con- 
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tact for the first time, is of theoretical as 
well as practical importance. Acquisition 
of tolerance to drugs in all living cells may 
be hypothecated as arising from processes 
which may be essentially analogous. Stu- 
dies on the nature of certain of these pro- 
cesses bear, primarily, upon the problems 
of effective chemotherapy in infections 
and, secondarily, upon the elucidation of 
the nature of the biochemical factors as- 
sociated with inheritable variations in liv- 
ing matter. The latter aspect of the resis- 
tence problem is of singular importance for 
theoretical reasons and also for the practi- 
cal reason that findings from such studies 
might be utilized for successfully solving 
problems of drug resistance. 

It is advantageous to view the many re- 
lated factors from various angles, and to 
integrate those scattered facts which, at 
the surface, may appear to be non-related. 
On this basis the available information can 
be classified under the following headings: 

I. Practical aspects of drug-resistance. 

II. Biochemical differences between the 
drug-resistant and drug-sensitive cells. 

III. Drug-addiction in mammals and 
drug-resistance in microorganisms. 

IV. Drug-sensitivity, drug-action and 
drug-resistance. 


I. Practical aspects of drug-resistance 


“Drug-fastness” was one of the most dis- 
turbing factors which Ehrlich and his as- 
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sociates encountered in their efforts to lay 
the foundation of scientific chemotherapy. 
This phenomenon remains a serious pro- 
blem even today. Clinical reports show that 
the percentage of resistant strains of micro- 
bes to several of the chemotherapeutic 
agents has increased significantly. 

(1) Reports on the carriers of drug-re- 
sistant bacteria. Sulfonamides. Since the 
clinical application of sulfonamides an in- 
crease in the percentage of sulfonamide- 
resistant cases of gonococci (1-5) and he- 
molytic streptococci, etc. has been reported. 
In World War II, at certain U. S. Naval 
Centers, large number of men were given 
prophylactic doses of sulfadiazine for the 
purpose of reducing the incidence of scar- 
let fever and other streptococcal diseases. 
It has been reported (6-7) that after a few 
months of apparently successful prophy- 
laxis, there was a rapid incresae in the evi- 
dence of infection with sulfonamide-resis- 
tant strains of group A hemolytic strep- 
tococci. At one such station no resistant 
strains were encountered among 40 isolated 
before the trial was initiated. 


Penicillin. Spink (8) reported that the 
incidence of penicillin resistant staphylo- 
coccal infections was 12% in 1942 and 
50% in 1949, In a series of studies. Chab- 
bert and his associates (9) have shown 


1. Cox, O. F., New. Eng. J. Med., 226, 184 
(1942). 

2. Petro, J., Lancet, I, 35 (1943). 

3. Carpenter, C. M., Ackerman, H., Winchester, 
M. E., and Whittle, J.. Am. J. Pub. Health, 
34, 250 (1944). 

4. Frisch, A. W., Edwards, R. B. and Edwards, 

M. W., Am. J. Syphilis, Gonorrhea, Venereal 

Diseases, 28, 397 (1944). 

. Seeberg, G., Acta Dermat Venereol, 25, 361 
(1945). 

. Epidemiology Unit No. 22, J. Am. Med. 
Assoc., 129, 921 (1945). 

. Damrosch, D. S., J. Am. Med. Assoc., 130, 124 
(1946). 

. Spink, W. W., J. Lab. Chin. Med., 37, 278 
(1951). 

. Chabbert, Y., Ann. Institut Posteur, 80, 627 
(1951); La Presse Medicale, 60 Annee 1952, 
pp. 1683-186; Chabbert, Y. and G. Terrial, 
Ann. Institut Pasteur, 83, p. 499 (1952); 
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that there has been an increase in the inci- 
dence of resistant strains. A report (10) on 
maternity hospital cases showed that 133 
out of 950 infants developed conjunctivitis 
or skin lesions, and 19 mothers had mastitis, 
breast abscess or furunculosis. All of the 
staphylococci found in these lesions were 
penicillin resistant. Nasal swabbings of the 
staff exposed a consistently high carrier 
rate, even exceeding 80% with the same 
predominance of the resistant strains, 
Another report (11) also showed that 64 
out of 105 strains from the noses of 200 
hospital staff and only 8 out of 90 nasal 
carriers among 200 blood donors were 
resistant. According to a third report (12) 
68.4% of the strains from in-patients but 
only 12.5% of those from out-patients 
were resistant. 


Streptomycin. Youmans et al. (18-14) re- 
ported the results of a study on tubercle 
bacilli isolated from 12 tuberculous pati- 
ents before and after treatment with strep- 
tomycin. A majority of them were 500 to 
1000 times more resistant than they were 
before the initiation of the treatment. Ino- 
culated into animals, these resistant cells 
were likewise resistant to the antibiotic. 
This shows that if these resistant bacilli 
are disseminated from treated patients the 
disease set up in new victims will be strep- 
tomycin resistant from the start. Finland 
et al. (15) isolated a strain of E. coli from 
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Y., Terrial, G. and Schutzenberger, M. P, 
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10. Barber, M. and Whitehead, J. E. M., Brit 
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11. Rountree, P. M. and Thomson, E. F., Lancet, 
vol. ii, 501 (1949). 
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the urine of a patient on admission. This 
isolate was susceptible to 25 meg (15a) of 
streptomycin per ml. After administering 6 
g. of streptomycin to the patient, the E. coli 
isolated next day from the urine was resis- 
tant to 50,000 mcg per ml. Numerous other 
reports contain similar data. Garrod (16) 
expresses the generally held view that “for 
streptomycin there can be no ultimate fu- 
ture: extensive use of this drug can only 
have the effect of producing universal re- 
sistance to its action.” 

Very recently, Dr. James S. Jeffrey of 
Edinburgh and Dr. Ronald W. Fairbrother 
of Manchester reported alarmingly that 
some of their patients had developed strains 
of bacterial infections that were resistant 
to all supplies of antibiotics available there. 
These included penicillin, streptomycin, 
chloromycetin, aureomycin, and terramy- 
cin. 

(2) Clinical measures used to cope with 
drug-resistance. Thanks to the discovery of 
new antibiotics which have replaced sul- 
fonamides in the treatment of certain in- 
fections, none of the above discussed cli- 
nical cases of drug-resistance has abolished 
the usefulness of sulfonamides. Penicillin 
has taken over the treatment of gonorrhea 
from the sulfonamides, aureomycin the 
treatment of the resistant staphyloccoccal 
infection from penicillin, and p-aminosali- 
cylic acid and hydrazine derivatives of iso- 
nicotinic acid have come to the aid of or 
supplemented streptomycin in the treat- 
ment of tuberculous infections. 

The question of how often threatening 
situations born of drug resistance can thus 
be circumvented cannot at present be an- 
swered. It must here be emphasized that 
the basis of the ever existing threat to the 





15a. 1 gram equals 1000 milligrams (mgs) 
equals 1,000,000 micrograms (mcg). 
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continued usefulness of any one of the 
drugs is not remedied bat bypassed by the 
use of new drugs. These “successes” are 
therefore incapable of serving as continu- 
ing safeguards against drug resistance un- 
less our resourcefulness produces an array 
of new drugs from which to select the most 
desirable one. 

(a) Combination of drugs used against 
drug-resistance. The belief has been enter- 
tained for nearly half a century that an 
organism is less likely to become resistant 
to two or more antimicrobial agents of dif- 
ferent nature administered simultaneously 
than to a single agent. Laveran (17) was, 
perhaps, one of the first to use two drugs 
simultaneously. He combined trypan and 
arsenious acid in the treatment of the ex- 
perimentally induced  trypanosomiases. 
During recent times this method has been 
variously practiced. In in vitro experiments 
with 7 strains of gonococci, Carpenter et al. 
(18) found that acquired resistance to sul- 
fathiazole was 700-fold, rivanol lactate, 80, 
poromine, 9, and penicillin, 182. When re- 
sistance was acquired in a mixture of the 
first three drugs, there was only an 8-fold 
increase to each of the three drugs, and 
when all four were used there was no in- 
crease of resistance to any of the four 
drugs. However, such combinations of four 
drugs might not find practical application 
because of undesirable side reactions. Ne- 
vertheless the results show that the emer- 
gence of resistance can be prevented with 
such combinations. In a survey of the 
medical aspects of antibiotics, Keefer (19) 
indicated the use of the following combina- 
tions of penicillin & sulfonamides, penicil- 
lin & streptomycin, streptomycin & sul- 
fonamides, streptomycin & p-aminosalicylic 
acid, streptomycin & promin, streptomycin 
& aureomycin, and streptomycin, bacitra- 


18. por gece C. M., Bahn, J. M., Ackerman, H. 
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cin & polymyxin as means of combined anti- 
infective therapy. However, it has variously 
been reported (20) that some of these 
drugs antagonize each other, and the favor- 
able effects are usually not of great magni- 
tude and probably of minor therapeutic 
significance, Jawetz et al. (21) investiga- 
ting the problem proposed a hypothesis 
which is briefly given here. They place the 
more common antibiotics into two groups: 

1, Penicillin, streptomycin, bacitracin, 
and neomycin. 

2. Aureomycin, chloramphenicol, and 
terramycin. 

It is stated that the members of group I 
often have acted synergistically with one 
another, provided the test organism was 
somewhat susceptible at least to a high 
concentration of each member of the pair 
when used alone. The members of this 
group have never exhibited antagonism 
to one another. Drugs of group 2 have 
shown neither synergism nor antagonism 
toward each other but sometimes produced 
simple additive effects. 

If an organism was very highly sensitive 
to a member of group 1, then the addition 
of a drug from group 2 usually resulted in 
antagonism. On the other hand, drugs of 
group 1 have never interfered with drugs 
of group 2. However, it was proved that a 
given pair of drugs may be synergistic 
when acting on one organism and anta- 
gonistic when acting on another. This ap- 
plied not only to different species, but 
even to different strains of the same spe- 
cies of bacteria. They finally came to the 
conclusion that, “It is impossible to state 
that any given pair of antibiotics is general- 
ly ‘synergistic’ or ‘antagonistic’.” 

It is evident from the above data and 
observations that no scientifically logical 


20. Work, T. S., Ann. Rev. Biochem., 21, 431 
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basis for the occurrence of synergism and 
antagonism has as yet been found. The 
enzyme system of the bacterium upon 
which any one of the antibiotics acts most 
strongly must first be determined. Princi- 
pal and alternate pathways which a mic- 
roorganism uses for the metabolism of a 
given substrate must also be known. It is 
reasonable to assume that if the principal 
pathway is blocked by a drug the organism 
can often use an alternate route to bypass 
the inhibition. The utilization of such sec- 
ondary pathways will be associated with 
the emergence of resistance. Thus to pre- 
vent the emergence of resistance these im- 
portant pathways must be blocked simul- 
taneously by a combination of drugs which 
experiments have shown capable of effect- 
ing such simultaneous blockage. 

Another possible clue for a most effec- 
tive synergistic combination might lie in 
the proper choice of two drugs, one capa- 
ble of suppressing the oxidative enzyme 
systems, and the other, the protein synthe- 
sizing enzymes of a given species of bac- 
teria. The two simmultaneously effective 
drugs might act from the start to suppress 
two very important metabolic processes 
and thus prevent the chance of survival. In- 
vestigations are in progress in our labora- 
tory to test the value of these approaches 
to the problem of synergism. 

(b) Reversal or resensitization of resis- 
tence. A few years ago, Voureka (22) 
claimed that penicillin sensitivity can be 
restored to certain penicillin-resistant bac- 
teria by association with other bacteria or 
their products. She reported that by grow- 
ing a strain of staphylococcus resistant 
to 500 units of penicillin/ml for 24 hours 
with penicillin sensitive hemolytic strep- 
tococcus, the former was sensitized to 0.1 
unit of penicillin/ml. Out of ten 
resistant strains of staphylococcus four 
showed a great increase in sensitivity while 


22. Voureka, A., Lancet, vol. i, 62 (1948); Bull. 
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the remaining six showed no change. A 
similar study was later reported by George 
and Pandalai (23). Here again the results 
seem to be of questionable nature and the 
irregular increments in sensitivity were of 
small magnitude. Barber (24) reporting in 
1949 could not confirm the findings of 
Voureka. It is possible that genetic com- 
binations can occur between a drug-re- 
sistant and drug-sensitive strains of a given 
species. The central problem here would 
be to effect such combinations exclusively 
in one direction producing completely re- 
sistant cells from a highly sensitive strain 
and, conversely, highly sensitive cells from 
completely resistant cells. Experiments are 
in progress with this thought in mind. The 
above cited claims by Voureka and others 
do not appear to have involved such gene- 
tic combinations. In a preliminary commu- 
nication we reported (25) that a Strepto- 
mycin dependent E. Coli strain became 
streptomycin-sensitive and streptomycin- 
independent. 


(c) Prevention of the emergence of resis- 
tant cells. The proposal that the emergence 
of resistant cells may experimentally be 
blocked is open to criticism by those who 
would explain all drug resistance as aris- 
ing by spontaneous mutation. Their theory 
states that resistant cells emerge spontane- 
ously in a population of sensitive indivi- 
duals. The latter are killed by the drug and 
the few resistant ones survive and multiply. 
On this basis, one may rationalize that 
there is nothing that one can possibly do 
to prevent the spontaneous emergence of 
a few resistant individuals. On the other 
hand, if we consider the alternate theory 
(25a) that the emergence of resistance 
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may be due to a direct action by a drug 
on the sensitive individuals (induction, 
adaptation) one can investigate the nature 
of various underlying biochemical factors 
and thus, possibly, be able to control the 
emergence of the resistant cells. We have 
tested this possibility experimentally. Us- 
ing Microccocus pyogenes var. aureus as 
test organism, the results of experiments 
(25a) showed that glucose and amino acids 
play key roles in the emergence of resistant 
cells. In a complete amino acid medium 
containing 0.5% glucose and 10 mcg of 
streptomycin/ml growth occurs after a de- 
lay of 48 to 72 hours. The surviving cells 
are now resistant in 100 mcg of antibiotic/ 
ml of medium. Attempts to obtain resis- 
tance in the absence of glucose failed. This 
was not due to the inability of the resis- 
tant cells to grow in a glucose-free medium 
since cells which have acquired resistance 
multiplied freely in 1000 meg of streptomy- 
cin/ml of glucose-free amino acid medium. 
On the other hand, in an amino acid medi- 
um which was deficient in phenylalanine 
and aspartic acid but contained streptomy- 
cin and glucose resistant cells failed to 
emerge even when these media were seed- 
ed with as mnay as 200 million sensitive 
cocci as inoculum. Under these conditions, 
one resistant cell added to a sensitive popu- 
lation survived the sensitive cells, showing 
that if there would have been one resistant 
cell among 200 million sensitive cells it 
would have multiplied in the amino acid 
deficient medium. These results would lead 
us to conclude that the emergence of re- 
sistance to drugs may under appropriate 
growth conditions be prevented by omit- 
ting carbohydrates or, in their presence, 
certain critical amino acids from the medi- 
um. In what manner these observations can 
be put to practical use remains to be in- 
vestigated. 


Using E. coli as test organism, it was 
found that resistance to 1500 mcg of sulfa- 
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thiazole/ml of casein hydrolysate could 
be produced in 5 to 6 transfers. In con- 
trast, in salt-glucose medium it required 
from 15 to 20 transfers to produce a low 
degree of resistance of 125 to 150 mcg of 
sulfathiazole/ml. Using streptomycin in 
place of sulfathiazole, only 3 transfers were 
necessary to produce resistance to 2000 mcg 
of antibiotic/ml. In contrast, in salt-glucose 
medium containing 0.45% phosphate it 
required 36 transfers (allowing a growth 
period of 48 hours/transfer). These facts 
clearly indicate that the nutritional en- 
vironments exercised a controlling role on 
the degree and speed of the emergence of 
resistance. 

In agreement with various reports in 
the literature, our (26) efforts also failed 
to render Pseudomonas aeruginosa resis- 
tant to polymyxin B in complex media. 
However, we found that in salt-glucose 
medium, in which this organism multiplies 
freely, resistance to 1000 mcg of polymyx- 
in/ml is obtainable within 72 hrs. In broth 
or other complex media, on the other hand, 
a large inoculum of this organism is killed 
within 3 to 5 hrs. by only 8 to 5 mcg of 
antibiotic/ml. The cells which survived 
1000 mcg of antibiotic/ml of salt-glucose 
medium were now much more resistant in 
salt-glucose medium but just as sensitive 
to the antibiotic in the amino acid or broth 
medium as the original cells. Thus, this 
resistance development is a readjustment 
on the part of the cells which is highly 
specific or confined to the salt glucose 
medium. 

Using Aerobacter aerogenes as the test 
organism our results showed that in salt- 
glucose medium alone a certain number 
of cells will survive 25 mcg to 50 mcg of po- 
lymyxin B/ml and produce a resistant pop- 
ulation. Any one of the following three 
pairs of amino acids, leucine (530 mcg) & 


26. Haas, G. J. and Sevag, M. G., Arch. Biochem. 
and Biophys., 43, 11 (1953). 
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serine (50 mcg), methinonine (340 mcg) 
& serine (50 mcg), and methionine (340 
meg) & leucine (530 mcg) added in indi- 
cated quantities to one ml of salt-giucose 
medium renders 10 mcg of polymyin B/ 
ml bactericidal within 5 hours. Any one 
of the indicated pairs of these amino 
acids was found to replace a complete 
amino acid, or casein hydrolysate, or 
nutrient broth medium in_ rendering 
the antibiotic bactericidal. It must also 
be noted that the strain which had 
acquired resistance to 4000 mcg of poly- 
myxin B/ml of salt-glucose medium failed 
to grow in broth containing 100mcg of anti- 
biotic/ml. On the other hand the cells 
which had acquired resistance to the an- 
tibiotic (after 15 transfers) in casein hy- 
drolysate or broth were fully resistant in 
salt-glucose medium. These data are capa- 
ble of being explained in the following 
manner. In salt-glucose medium the or- 
ganisms must first enzymatically oxidize 
glucose to obtain a-ketoacids. These lat- 
ter acids are then converted into essen- 
tial amino acids. The initial oxidative and 
transaminative processes are insensitive to 
polymyxin B. By the time enough amino 
acids are thus synthesized and available 
for protein synthesis the cells would have 
had a sufficient period to acquire a fair 
degree of resistance to the drug. In con- 
trast, in the presence of an adequate 
amount of preformed amino acids (casein 
hydrolysate or nutrient broth, etc.) protein 
synthesis is readily initiated, setting in the 
processes of multiplication which are as- 
sumed to be highly sensitive to polymyxin 
B in view of its bactericidal action. 


These observations are strongly sugges- 
tive that the drug-resistant populations 
arise in direct response to the action of 
drugs when the nutritional environment is 
optimal for the cells to undergo stable or 
inheritable drug-insensitive metabolic ad- 
justments. 
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Il: Biochemical differences between 
drug-sensitive and drug-resistant cells. 


(1) General remarks. The question of 
how a drug-sensitive cell circumvents the 
toxic action of and becomes inheritably 
insensitive to a drug is a basic question 
which we must endeavor to answer. There 
are certain facts which can be cited as pos- 
sible explanations. (a) Certain strains of 
a species of microorganism could be capa- 
ble of destroying the toxic agent. Penicil- 
linase produced in large amounts by cer- 
tain strains of staphylococcus can destroy 
and thus protect these organisms from peni- 
cillin. (b) Claim has been made that cer- 
tain strains of staphylococcus, for exam- 
ple, may produce a large amount of p-ami- 
nobenzoic acid which may competitively 
antagonize sulfonamides and thus protect 
the cells from them. However, carefully cal- 
culated quantitative data are lacking to 
make this logically acceptable idea scien- 
tifically convincing (27). Moreover, this 
conception cannot at present be used to 
explain the resistance to antibiotics since 
antagonist metabolites for these agents 
have not yet been found. (c) There is 
also the longstanding theory that the re- 
sistance is in many cases due to the im- 
permeability of the cell-wall to a particular 
drug. This might perhaps account in some 
cases for the failure of the drug to act on 
a cell manifesting natural insensitivity. 
However, in cases of acquired resistance 
this idea merely begs the question: what 
are the basic changes which make a drug- 
permeable membrane in drug-sensitive cell 
drug-impermeable on acquiring resistance? 
Certain primary effects must have operated 
to account for the postulated changes in 
the permeability of the cell-membrane. In 
experiments with pneumococcus (28) we 


27. Steers, E. and Sevag, M. G., Arch. Biochem., 


24, 129 (1949). 
28. Sevag, M. G. and Gots, J. S., J. Bact., 56, 
723 (1948). 


found that the cell-free extracts exercising 
enzymatic activities were just as resistant 
to atabrin as the atabrin resistant cells 
were, thus eliminating in this case the per- 
meability factor from the explanation of 
the resistance phenomenon. (d) Are the 
configurations of the enzyme proteins of 
the resistant cells different from those of 
the sensitive cells? The idea that under 
the influence of drug action certain enzyme 
proteins can undergo configurational chan- 
ges is not inconsistent with present con- 
cepts of protein synthesis. Indeed the postu- 
lated occurrence of such configurational al- 
terations in the presence of substances for- 
eign to the species, such as antigenic hap- 
tens, has long been the basis for several 
hypotheses of specific antibody formation. 
In atabrin-resistant pneumococci a flavo- 
protein enzyme was found which was high- 
ly labile, being inactivated on dilution or 
on heating at body temperature for a few 
hours. The inactive enzyme system could 
be restored to activity only with the addi- 
tion of riboflavin. This is interpreted to 
indicate that this flavoprotein found in the 
resistant cells due perhaps to a configura- 
tional change, undergoes dissociation to a 
greater degree than does the similarly func- 
tioning flavoprotein of the parent sensitive 
cells. Flavoprotein can readily be inactiviat- 
ed in this manner. Addition of riboflavin 
forces the reaction to go leftward and thus 
restores the lost activity. 


(b) Alternate metabolic pathways. In 
numerous cases it has been observed that 
the drug-sensitive enzyme system is either 
eliminated or markedly reduced on ac- 
quisition of resistance. This appears to be 
associated with the emergence of a second- 
ary alternate metabolic pathway into pro- 
minence while the drug-sensitive principal 
pathway is eliminated. Ehrlich and his 
coworkers observed that normal oxazine- 
sensitive trypanosomes underwent rapid 


vital staining with subsequent decoloriza- 
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tion or reduction of this dye. In contrast, 
oxazine had no staining effect on the oxa- 
zine-resistant cells and they failed to re- 
duce it (for a discussion see 29). Since 
the period of Ehrlich, particularly during 
the last decade, numerous findings of simi- 
lar nature have been made which need not 
be cited here. It will suffice to refer to a 
systematic study of the metabolic differen- 
ces between sulfonamide-sensitive and sul- 
fonamide-resistant staphylococci (27,30). 
The result of our study with streptomycin- 
sensitive and streptomycin-resistant E. coli 
(31, 32) shows that the acquisition of resis- 
tance to this antibiotic has caused the cell 
to undergo several metabolic adjustments 
and deficiencies. 

On the basis of this information one may 
be led to draw the erroneous conclusion 
that every situation of acquired resistance 
involves such noteworthy metabolic defi- 
ciencies. The cells which were analyzed 
here acquired resistance in 1% casein hy- 
drolysate and 0.5% glucose. This cell be- 
came dependent on proline, aspartic acid 
and cysteine for growth in the salt-glucose 
medium. However, the cells which acquired 
some degree of resistance to streptomycin 
in salt-glucose medium containing 3.1% 
phosphate are not dependent on these 
factors for growth. Furthermore, the lat- 
ter cells were not in these respects very 
markedly different from the parent sensi- 
tive cells, showing that same degree of re- 
sistance can be acquired with only slight 
changes in the metabolic pathways which 
were comparatively determined. The ac- 
quisition of resistance to streptomycin by 
B. megatherium and B. subtilis did not re- 





29. Sevag, M. G., Adv. Enzymol., 6, 33 (1946). 

30. Sevag, M. G. and Steers, E. Arch. Biochem., 
24, 144 (1949). 

31. Rosanoff, E. J. and Sevag, M. G., Bact. Pro- 
ceedings, p. 151 (1952); Antibiotics and 
Chemotherapy 3, 495 (1935). 

32. Sevag, M. G. and Rosanoff, E. J., p. 115, 
Trans. 2nd International Congress of Bio- 
chemistry, Paris, July 21-27, 1952. 


sult in such a deficiency for growth re- 
quirements in the resistant cells. 


E. coli on acquiring resistance to sul- 
fathiazole in casein hydrolysate medium 
(six transfers) showed dependence on 
methionine for growth in salt-glucose me- 
dium. However, no such requirement de- 
veloped when resistance to sulfathiazole 
was acquired (18 transfers) in salt-glucose 
medium. These facts seem to indicate that 
the methionine requirement in the former 
case is either coincidental or highly speci- 
fic to the nutritional environment in which 
resistance was acquired. In other words, 
resistance to sulfonamides in E. coli can oc- 
cur without being associated with meth- 
ionine requirement. 

Resistance to 4000 mcg of polymyxin B/ 
ml acquired by A. aerogenes either in salt- 
glucose (4 transfers) or broth (15 trans- 
fers) medium did not result in any ap- 
parent requirement for a factor for growth 
in either medium. P. aeruginosa likewise 
required no outside growth factor on ac- 
quiring resistance to this antibiotic in salt- 
glucose medium. Here it must be men- 
tioned that P. aeruginosa failed to acquire 


resistance or lose its sensitivity to polymy- | 
xin B in the broth medium. It may be that } 


in the latter case the rate with which the 
cells are killed by the antibiotic is much 
faster than the rate with which the cells 
could acquire resistance. 

Despite our failure in certain instances 
to characterize differences peculiar to re- 
sistance, emergence of drug-insensitive 
metabolic pathways into prominence in 
place of principal drug-sensitive pathways 
must be assumed to be a necessary event 
in this phenomenon. The pathways which 
emerge are escape routes which must also 
be simultaneously blocked to prevent the 
acquisition of resistance. 

(c) Antigenic variations - theoretical and 
practical aspects. The specificities of enzy- 
mes within a given cell which regulate its 
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metabolism are based on the specificity of 
the configurations of protein molecules. As 
discussed above, resistance as an inheri- 
table characteristic would appear to reflect 
certain configurational specificities in the 
enzyme proteins not present in the parent 
sensitive cells. These metabolic differences 
would constitute bases also for antigenic 
differences between drug-resistant and 
their parent drug-sensitive cells. Ehrlich 
and his collaborators reported that trypano- 
somes made resistant to a specific dye or 
to arsenicals were immunologically differ- 
ent from the parent strain, though both 
strains showed the same pathogenicity. 
When a mouse was immunized against a 
parafuchsin-resistant trypanosomal strain, 
the protection was specifically against this 
strain, and not against a normal strain or 
a strain made resistant against atoxyl. The 
basis of this highly specialized differentia- 
tion between the parent and daughter cells 
requires further investigation. 


Ill. Drug-addiction in mammals and 


drug-resistance in microorganisms. 


Streptomycin dependence and its aboli- 
tion. As it was shown previously (31, 32), 
streptomycin-resistant E. coli required the 
presence of 2000 mcg of streptomycin/ml 
for growth in pyruvate. “Streptomycin de- 
pendence” appeared, therefore, as a re- 
quirement for streptomycin for the acti- 
vation or functioning of the pyruvate en- 
zyme. We must, however, be on our guard 
against the assumption that “streptomycin 
dependence” and resistance phenomenon 
are inseparable processes. We have found 
that we can withdraw streptomycin from 
the system without affecting the degree of 
resistance. This is accomplished by “train- 
ing” the cells to grow in media containing 
decreasing concentration of glucose and 


_ increasing concentrations of pyruvate. After 


the sixth transfer the cells multiplied in 


33. Shideman, F. E., J. 


casein hydrolysate and pyruvate in the 
complete absence of streptomycin. What 
may be the relation of the above observa- 
tions to the phenomena of drug-addiction 
and symptoms following drug withdrawal 
cannot now be stated. 

Drug-addiction. Addiction to opium or 
other alkaloids also would seem to be initia- 
ted by interference with normal metabolism 
of the cells. Euphoria, the feeling of well- 
being, relief and contentment, etc. 
are various manifestations of one or more 
interferences by these alkaloids. These ab- 
normal pleasurable effects of short dura- 
tion are followed by languor. The habitual 
use of opium builds up in the addict daily 
dependence upon increasing quantities of 
the drug for the experiencing of its above- 
mentioned pleasurable effects. 


It has been reported (83) that chronic 
poisoning with heroin produces an increase 
of oxygen consumption of rat skeletal 
muscle qualitatively like that produced by 
chronic morphine poisoning. Skeletal mus- 
cle obtained from chronically morphinized 
dogs and mice 48 hours following with- 
drawal of the drug has a significantly great- 
er oxygen uptake than muscle taken from 
normal animals. This observation appears 
to be in line with the concept that the ap- 
pearance of signs of hyperirritability fol- 
lowing withdrawal of morphine in certain 
animal species which have received the 
drug for a prolonged period of time may 
be due to an increased basal metabolic 
rate (34, 85) which is associated with 
lower respiratory quotient and decreased 
utilization of food for body growth (33). 
These relationships indicate that the meta- 
bolism of the addict is abnormal or less ef- 


Pharm. & Exp. Therap., 
86, 242 (1946); Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. & 
Med., 71, 38 (1949). 
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ficient. Opium is known to check all secre- 
tions, except the sweat, and to slow the pro- 
cesses of tissue change. Increased oxygen 
consumption in morphine poisoning does 
not indicate energy storage for reserve or 
building-up processes. 

That addiction to alkaloids also involves 
the emergence of alternate metabolic path- 
ways replacing partially the normal one is 
indicated by a study of the metabolic fate 
of morphine and the related compounds in 
the animal system (36). In dogs which 
have not acquired tolerance to morphine 
as much as 80-92% of the dose irrespective 
of its size has been recovered in the urine 
in a conjugated form. In dogs which have 
been made tolerant to morphine for a year 
or more only about 50% of the dose is 
excreted. It is interesting that of this ex- 
creted amount only 30% is in the conjugat- 
ed form indicating that these animals have 
lost their ability for detoxication (forma- 
tion of the conjugate of ethereal sulfate or 
glucuronate) of morphine, or that the tis- 
sue enzymes attack morphine in an irre- 
versible manner. These reactions and their 
products may well play a significant role 
in the symptomology of drug-addiction. 


IV. Drug-sensitivity, drug-action and 


drug-resistance. 


In anti-infectious chemotherapy the drug 
acts by suppressing the normal physiology 
on the infectious agents. Host cells are 
not insenstiive to this action. The sensi- 
tivity of the host tissue enzymes to a drug 
may differ only in degree from that of the 
parasite which the host harbors. This ef- 
fect can no doubt produce in the host mani- 
festations of abnormal physiology depend- 
ing on the degree of the sensitivity of the 





36. Williams, R. T., Detoxication mechanisms, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1947. 
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tissue cells or the amount of the drug em 
ployed. 


The drugs give rise to idiosyncrasies 
which in the past have been identified with 
clinical allergy. It is interesting that some 
of these cases have been reported to under- 
go improvement or recovery with intake 
or nicotinic acid, ascorbic acid, vitamin B 
complex, etc. These improvements may 
have a bearing on the fact that various. 
manifestations following treatments with 
sulfonamides and antibiotics may be related. 
to their action on certain tissue enzymes. 
Sulfonamides have been shown to inhibit 
succinic and all dehydrogenases of pig 
and rat liver, heart and kidneys; carboxy- 
lase and fumaric oxidase of rat liver; cy- 
tochrome oxidase of rat thyroid; cytochrome 
c.of horse heart; liver catalase; carbonic 
anhydrase of erythrocytes and gastric mu- 
cosa; phosphatase of hen, dog serum, rat 
femur bone, and human erythrocytes; chol- 
inesterase of human brain and serum and 
guinea pig serum. Atabrine has been shown: 
to inhibit d-amino acid oxidase and the 
oxygen consumption by glucose, pyruvate, 
malate, fumarate and citrate by lamb kid- 
ney, rat liver, brain and kidney slices. Ata- 
brine inhibits the oxidation of quinine by 
rat liver, and quinine inhibits the d-amino 
acid oxidase of lamb kidney. Penicillin has 
been found to inhibit the bone phosphatase 
and cholinesterase (37). Streptomycin has 
been found to cause convulsion phenome- 
non of an unknown mechanism, and vesti- 
bular dysfunction. Aureomycin, chloromy- 
cetin and terramycin cause nausea and 
vomiting with various side reactions. 


It may well be that these drugs on first 
contact initiate abnormal metabolism and 
precipitate a potentially existing condition 


37. Sevag, M. G., Gots, J. S. and Steers, E., The 
Enzymes, vol. I, pt. 1, p. 115, Academic 
Press, New York, 1950. 
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or a deficiency state in the sensitive cells. 
These manifestations may have a common 
denominator with the other two phenomena 
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discussed above. Approaching these pro- 


blems from such new viewpoints might 
prove highly fruitful. 
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The Mischievous Angel 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


Angelo was his name and he was 
on his way to Heaven . . . where 
he thought he could have a 
joyous skylark . . . ride comets 
and play with The Big Dipper. 


After flying past the Sun and 
the Moon, who wished him all 
kinds of good luck, Angelo saw 
St. Peter's golden gate... 
shining in the distance. 


Arriving before the entrance 

to Heaven . . . Angelo knocked 
as hard as he could. This dis- 
turbed good old St. Peter, who 
was taking his afternoon nap. 


St. Peter arose and looking at 

little Angelo said, “What do you 
want here, young man, and what's 
more from the looks of you, I 
think you've come to the wrong 
place.” 


Then, Angelo, who always had something 
up his sleeve, pulled out a bunch of 
beautiful flowers, which he held out 

to St. Peter saying, “Please, please 

let me stay here, I just can’t go back.” 


(44) 


St. Peter looked over Angelo with his 
mixed-up hair and chuckled. “Son.” he 
said, “What did the winds do to you? 
Seems to me they must have blown you 
up here. The way you look, I'm afraid 
you'll scare all the angels.” 


“You stand outside there while I look 
up your record and see what kind of a 
boy you've been,” said St. Peter. “We 
have to be careful just whom we let in. 
They've got to be good, so very good!” 


Then St. Peter went over to a giant 
book and called out the name ANGELO! 
Promptly a group of little angels 

turned to the place where his record 
was written and St. Peter studied it. 


It all looked pretty black and this 

made St. Peter frown. Angelo seemed to 
be a funny mixture of good and bad - 
like risking his life to save a drown- 
ing dog and then torturing cats. 


When St. Peter returned Angelo was 
flapping angrily his wings and saying, 
“I am a very good boy and I don't 

care what anyone has said about me. 
They're jealous and it isn’t the truth.” 
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THE MiscHiEvous ANGEL 


St. Peter just looked at Angelo. 


“[ve added up your nicenesses 
and your naughtinesses and you have 


' just barely enough nicenesses to 


squeeze in. Mind you, ll admit 
you only for one month on trial.” 


Angelo crossed his heart and promised 

St. Peter that he would be very very 

good and then St. Peter opened the gates 
and let Angelo into Heaven, after gravely 
shaking his head and saying, “I should 
never be doing this. I know Ill be sorry.” 


| Angelo couldn't dash through the 


\ gate fast enough. Then his eyes just 


f4 Whe said to himself. 
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popped when he saw all the wonderful 
things around. “This is just the kind 
of playground I've always dreamed of,” 


The angels who saw Angelo made 
believe they didn’t see him and 
passed him by. “That's fine,” he 
chuckled, “now Ill do as I please 
and no one will even care.” 


Then Angelo visited the recording 
room where everything was written 
down about everyone. When no one 
was looking, he slipped out his card 
... hid it under a statue and left. 


But right after Angelo went away, 
one of the angels appeared, went 

to the hidden card, put down several 
demerit points against Angelo and 
returned it to its former place. 


\Now foolish Angelo thought he could 


i; 





do whatever he wished. He came across 
a group of angels planting good deed 

seedlings. He horrified them when he 
pulled up a few to see how they tasted. 


Then Angelo discovered a stack of 
big halos belonging to the elder 
angels. What did he do but pick out 
the nicest and start rolling it as 


a hoop. Everyone frowned at him. 


Of course, a lot of big fat zeroes 
went down on Angelo’s record for 
doing this. What a wonderful time 
he was having — it all seemed like 
a glorious fools paradise. 


Angelo happened upon Angel Gabriel's 
trumpet, which was used only on very 
special occasions. Angelo put it to 

his lips and blew some sour notes and 
the trumpet made a terrible face. 


Another time, Angelo walked into 

the room where the golden harps were 
kept. He played all kinds of ragtime 
tunes on them, which caused them to 
get so mad their strings snapped. 


Then Angelo took it into his head 
to try some fancy flying. He went 
into thrilling tailspins and made 
nose dives directly at angels, who 
were quietly floating in the air. 


Another time Angelo decided he would 
take a trip to a far-off cloud. He 
flew into it and got lost. It took a 
crew of one hundred big angels to blow 


the cloud into nothingness before poor 
Angelo was found. 
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One day Angelo came across a stack 
of smaller halos and got a baby angel 
to stand still while he tossed these 
circlets around him like quoits. Then 
he walked off and left him helpless. 


Angelo who didn’t believe in stopping 
at anything, once asked Felice, one 

of the prettiest angels, if she would 
marry him. Felice gave Angelo an 
insulted look and replied, “Angels 
never marry!” 


When Angelo sang in the large angels 
chorus, he either made odd sounds 
which were out of tune, or just held 
his mouth open and made faces without 
contributing to the music. 


Angelo had the silly idea that 

being good was being a sissy and 
‘made one look ridiculous. He thought 
that being a little bit bad was the 

only way to be somebody. 


Angelo glanced at the calendar. 
Two more days and it would be a 
month. As far as he was concerned 
everything had gone well and he 
had nothing to worry about. 


But that night he had a terrible dream 
and when he awoke he felt rather funny. 
He went over to the mirror and saw that 
his wings had wilted and little horns 

stuck out of his forehead. It was awful! 


Angelo ran to St. Peter and with tears 

in his eyes blurted out to him, “Just 

look at me. Tell me what has happened?” 
So St. Peter pulled out Angelo’s card — 


it was covered with black marks, and 


he replied, “See, all THIS has happened’ 


Said St. Peter, “Heaven is no place 

to loaf, but to work, Every angel 
must pile up rights that will make up 
for all the wrongs in the world. One 
must look good, be good, DO GOOD.” 


Then St. Peter told Angelo that 
Heaven was no place for little 
deviltries. He had two days in which 
to prove his fitness to remain. Angelo 
promised that he would make good. 


During the next two days Angelo 
acted like twenty people in 
trying to prove that he deserved 
to remain in Heaven and the little 
angels had all they could do to 
keep track of his plus marks. 


Angelo tuned all the harps, he 
gilded the lilies, he polished 

the stars, he planted a thousand 
good deed seedlings, he wrote a 
beautiful prayer and composed a 
lovely hymn. 


Then came the Day of Judgment. 
Angelo appeared before St. Peter, 
who took out his record and smiled 
when he saw what was there, “I 
knew you had it in you, my boy.” 


St. Peter presented Angelo with a 
golden harp and a jewel-studded 
halo and told him that he now was 
an official resident of Heaven and 
he should do his best to make the 
other worlds better places to live 

in through his good influence. 








THE MiscHiEvous ANGEL 


When Angelo left St. Peter he felt he 
was born again and everything looked 
so beautiful. And when he started to 
sing in the angels chorus, it seemed 
as if there were a hundred humming 
birds inside him. 


Now he met his favorite angel, Felice, 
who gave him a friendly smile and told 
him he looked perfect, all except for 
one thing — he had to comb his hair — 
which she would be glad to do if Angelo 
would permit her. Of course, he didn’t 


object to such a sweet request. 


“Go ahead,” said Angelo, shutting his 
eyes as if the combing was going to 

hurt him terribly. Felice took out a 
pearly comb and went over Angelo’s hair, 
which acted so obedient because of the 
big store of goodness that was in him. 


Then Felice came closer and 
placed a fairy-like kiss on 
Angelo’s cheek and suddenly 

. . . everything went black for 
Angelo and he saw . . . STARS! 














THE SOVIET NATIONALITIES 
AND THE QUESTION OF 
THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


I 


The American Committee’s Ultimatum 
and The Causes of Disagreement. 


As known to all, for more than two years 
the American Committee dedicated to the 
liberation of the nationalities of the Soviet 
Union has been trying to bring together 
the expatriated anti-Soviet organizations 
of these nationalities and to form a com- 
mon front in the fight against Bolshevism. 
And although this Committee approxima- 
tely one and a half year ago succeeded 
in mustering a number of Russian and 
non-Russian anti-Soviet organizations to 
form a Coordinating Center, nevertheless 
it failed to persuade all the principal anti- 
Soviet democratic organizations to effec- 
tuate the common front. The political dif- 
ferences among these organizations were 
so unbridgeable that, instead of concen- 
trating their effort against Bolsevism, these 
organizations expended the greater part of 
their energies in fighting among themselves 
despite the efforts and the material expen- 
ditures of the American Committee. 


What is worse, the Coordinating Center 
which had been created with such great 
difficulty, of late has been divided into 
two, and this in such a manner that each 
rival party considers itself the legal Co- 
ordinating Center. And all this is happen- 
ing at a moment when the Soviet Union 


(48) 


and its satellites, after the death of Stalin, ) 
have been subjected to severe internal | 


shocks and the Soviet regime itself is in 
a state of turbulence. 


In the face of such a situation the Amer- 
ican Committee, naturally, could not resist 


the temptation of making a supreme effort J 


to realize its primary aim. Now we leam 
that the American Committee has present- 
ed the original nine Russian and non-Rus- 
sian organizations of the Coordinating Cen- 
ter with an ultimatum, demanding the im- 
mediate cessation of their internal dis- 
agreements with a view to materializing 
the desired common front, otherwise the 


subsidies which they have been receiving | 
will be promptly stopped. Apparently, the | 
American Committee has come to the con- | 
clusion that, if these anti-Soviet organi- |) 
zations fighting among themselves are de 


prived of their material support, they will 
be more inclined by mutual concessions 
to come to an agreement not only among 
themselves but with those factions which 
todate have been left out from the Coordi- 
nating Center. How true this hypothesis 
is, the near future, no doubt, will reveal. 
But until then, it is profitable for us to in- 
quire as to why these expatriated anti- 
Soviet organizations failed to form a united 
front against their common enemy, the 
Soviet tyranny. 

The reasons for the disagreement are 
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SOVIET 


more than one, but the outstanding reason 
is the violent conflict centering on the in- 
dependence of Russia’s constituent nation- 
alities. Before exploring the fundamental 
question, however, we do not deem it ir- 
relevant to pause for a moment on the 
secondary causes of the division. 

First of all there is the question of the 
regime. Will the future Russia be a re- 
public or a monarchy? Will it tend toward 
a socialistic democracy or a capitalistic de- 
mocracy? Will it be a federated or central- 
ized Russia? 

There is also a quarrel among the Rus- 
sians whether this question shall be decid- 


' ed now or will be left to the future when 
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» the Booncession was very difficult for the Rus- 


‘sian leaders to swallow. Some of them 








Bolshevism is overthrown and the peoples 


' of Russia are free to determine their fate. 


Similar disputes naturally exist also among 
the non-Russian groups with certain dif- 
ferences. 


It seems, however, not even all these 
disputed points could have prevented a 
mutual understanding between the Russian 
and non-Russian groups were it not for 
the inflexibility of the majority of the Rus- 
sian leaders on the non-Russian demand 
for complete national independence. In 
the initial stages not even the most liberal 
minded Russian leaders would listen, but 
under the pressure of the American Com- 


mittee they were forced to concede the 


right of self-determination for non-Rus- 
sians, and even this much was vaguely 
formulated. The right to independence, 
stemming from the right to self-determi- 


-nation was to be left to the future, to be 
' determined on the spot by the non-Russian 


nationalities themselves by referendum 


/after the Soviet regime is overthrown. 


And yet, even this vague and conditional 





t are made no bones that the concession was 








[only formal, and that when the time came 
ithey would fight against any attempt at 
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secession. It is needless to speak of the 
Russian monarchists who are adamant on 
even local or cultural autonomy for the 
non-Russians. 


Fortunately, the situation steadily im- 
proved when the non-Russians made a 
number of successful efforts to form a 
united front of their own and when the 
American Committee exceedingly displeas- 
ed with the conduct of the two factions, 
bore down on both sides to bring about 
the common front. For the first time, a 
part of the Russians in the Coordinating 
Center shifted their position to the pro- 
ponents of independence, promising their 
cooperation. 

Although this defection disrupted the 
Coordinating Center, and while the Rus- 
sian opponents of independence still con- 
tinue their opposition, nevertheless the 
situation has changed for the better. There 
is hope now that the American Committee’s 
ultimatum will bring the rest of the re- 
calcitrants into line. 

Curiously enough, Russian opponents of 
nationality independence, to fortify their 
position, with the aid of American money 
have succeeded in forming small non-Rus- 
sian organizations which are willing to 
follow their leadership, namely, they have 
resigned their claim for independence. 
These petty groups naturally represent no 
one except a small number of casual op- 
portunists who are willing to beat the Rus- 
sian drums. Whereas, the Russian leaders 
and the factions which, after long hesita- 
tions, finally have gone over to the pro- 
ponents of nationality independence, are 
formidable organizations with a respect- 
able past, and they have a better right to 
represent their nations in political matters. 

These organizations, among which the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, with 
one or two exceptions, are self-sufficient 
organizations which have maintained their 
existence todate and will continue to main- 
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tain it without the aid of the American 
Committee. This is not true of those few 
petty organizations which gone over to the 
Russians. These organizations have come 
into existence and have been maintained 
with the material aid of the American 
Committee, and no doubt they will disin- 
tegrate once the flow of American dollars 
is stopped. 
II 
Bolshevik Imperialism vs. 
Russian Imperialism. 


The attitude of Russian liberals in re- 
gard to non-Russian nationality claims is 
strange indeed. To win their national in- 
dependence, when non-Russian anti-Soviet 
organizations insist on the secession of 
their countries from Russia proper, this 
is regarded by Russian leaders as fierce 
enmity toward the Russian people. This 
charge is utterly baseless. 

Quite understandably, in all oppressed 
nations there are extremists who hate not 
only their oppressor governments but their 
people as well. Such extremists are also 
found among oppressor nations whose 
hatred of the oppressed people is insatiable. 
The non-Russian democratic organizations, 
however, are not like that. The Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation and its freedom- 
loving Armenian followers, for example, 
although wanting to separate from Russia 
in order to have an independent Armenia, 
love and respect, nevertheless, the Russian 
people, their literature, their arts and their 
culture, and are disposed to maintain the 
warmest and most friendly relations with 
the Russian people. The same thing may 
confidently be stated in regard to the other 
non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union which aspire to independence. 

The Russian leaders and publicists dis- 
tort the real sentiments of freedom-aspiring 
non-Russian nationalities when they as- 
cribe to them enmity toward the Russian 
people. They do this persistently although 
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they very well know that the haters are in- 
dividuals who by no means represent the 
sentiment of the overwhelming majority of 
the peoples. 

Why do the Russian leaders behave like 
this? Because by doing so they hope to 
incite the Russian people against those 
nationalities which aspire to independence, 

Another way of misleading the world is 
the malicious Russian habit of branding the 
non-Russians as nationalists, using the word 
as a mark of opprobrium and contempt. 
This is seen by the fact that Russian liberals 
never apply the word nationalist to them- 
selves. They are not narrow-minded, in- 
tolerant nationalists but only the non-Rus- 
sians are who aspire to independence. 


It is difficult to understand by what 
logic the Russian leaders, who insist on 
the integrity of the Russian empire at the 
cost of subjugated nationalities, are not 
nationalists, but those peoples who strive 
to win their independence become na- 
tionalists. Why should these peoples con- 
stantly be subjugated to Russians’ con 
tempt, by being branded with such epith- 
ets as “nationalists,” “chauvinists,” or “se 
cessionists?” They talk as if the dismember. 
ment of the empire is tantamount to 4 
reactionary or ruinous crime! It is difficult 
to understand that the dismemberment of 
the Turkish, British, French and Dutch 
empires could be a just, progressive and 
constructive accomplishment but the dis- 
memberment of the vast multi-nation Rus- 
sian empire is a revolting thing. 

The Russian leaders of course are right 
when they remind us that the Russian peo- 
ple have suffered just as heavily under the 
Soviet regime as the non-Russians. That is 
undeniable. It is equally undeniable, how- 
ever, that the Russian people, being the 
first victim of Bolshevism, likewise has 
become the first and foremost tool of cor 
quering and subjugating the non-Russian 
nationalities. 
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The Russian leaders commit an unpar- 
donable error when they deny the exis- 
tence of Russian imperialism and make 
Bolshevik imperialism the sole scapegoat. 
As if, by removing the Bolshevik imperial- 
ism the Russian imperialism would auto- 
matically disappear. 

It is true that Bolshevik imperialism 
and Russian imperialism are not the 
same thing, and that, Russian imperia- 
lism essentially is closer to Ottoman, 
English, Austrian and Dutch imperialisms. 
While Bolshevik imperialism aspires to con- 
quer the entire world, former imperialisms, 
including the Russian, pursued compara- 
tively more modest spheres of dominations. 
At least they never planned to dominate 
the entire globe. Moreover, while former 
Tsarist and western imperialisms made 
their conquests not only by armed force, 
but also by peaceful means, by trade agree- 
ment, by treaty, the Soviet imperialism is 
an organized and planned world conspi- 
racy to conquer all the nations by direct 
external force or by disrupting them from 
within. Such an imperialism, with its scope, 
organization, technique, its machinations 
and its ideological shams, is an altogether 
new thing in the history of mankind. 


Nevertheless, admitting the abysmal dif- 
ference between Soviet imperialism and 
Russian imperialism, it does not necessarily 
mean that, by fighting against the first we 
shall rid ourselves of the necessity of fight- 
ing against the latter. Unfortunately, any 
struggle against Russian imperialism is re- 
garded by Russian liberals (with all due 
respect to the exceptions) as a fight against 
the Russian people. They apparently think 
that once they agree to establish a free 
democratic order in the vast Russian em- 
pire after the Bolshevkis are overthrown, 
once they give equal rights to Russian and 
non-Russian alike, these peoples will have 
a right to free development, nationally, so- 
cially and culturally, exempt from the dan- 
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ger of Russian imperialism. The fact is, the 
Russian leaders of the expatriation, no mat- 
ter how good their intentions, cannot, and 
shall never be able to give any guarantee 
that the non-Russian peoples by living 
under the same Russian roof, even if by 
federative ties, shall be safe of the danger 
of a new outburst of Russian imperialism 
or the suppressions of a Great Russia. 

Indeed, if the Russian leaders who have 
lived in free Europe and the United States 
for so long, many of them liberal demo- 
crats and even socialists, have not com- 
pletely rid themselves of Great Russian 
airs and violently oppose the independence 
of non-Russians formerly subjugated by 
Russia, what can we expect of that great 
mass of Russians who have received their 
political education under the Soviet regime, 
especially the upper strata which during 
the past fifteen years has been fed up with 
Russian-Nazi ideas hidden under the Com- 
munist cloak? What assurance is there that 
the great Russian nation, after the over- 
throw of the Bolsheviks, will not behave 
as it did during the period of the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet regime in 1918-1920? 

In brief, if even the Russian liberals who 
live in the free world are inspired and 
enthused with the idea of “one and indivisi- 
ble Russia” as a sacred trust, how can we 
expect that the young generation of the 
homeland which has been nurtured with 
the idea of Russian superiority will not 
want to subjugate anew all the non-Russian 
nationalities which were conquered by the 
Tsars and later reconquered by Soviet im- 
perilaists? 

Il 
The Case of the Non-Russians 


Russian democrats violently oppose the 
identification of Soviet imperialism with 
Russian imperialism. They like to liken 
the Russian, or Tsarist, imperialism with 
those of the western countries, such as 
England, France and Holland. 
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By this identification they want to tell 
us that, even as the European imperialisms 
were the result of the 18-19th century ex- 
pansion, and which today inevitably have 
been liquidated, so the Russian imperial- 
ism is a property of the past rather than 
the present, is already liquidated, and 
therefore, it is no serious threat to any 
nation in the future. 


Although this identification is correct to 
a certain degree, there are strong differ- 
ences which forbid us to look upon the 
danger of Russian imperialism with equa- 
nimity, we would, for example, on Eng- 
lish imperialism. And this is why. 


England, like France and Holland, al- 
though imperialist in the past and par- 
tially imperialists today, has been and still 
is a land of free democracy within her bor- 
ders. This fact alone has made her capa- 
ble of granting her colonies and sub- 
jugated peoples their freedom and even 
their independence as recent events have 
proved. We say nothing of the highly bene- 
ficial, civilizing and constructive role which 
she has played on her subject peoples by 
her own example. This we have seen spe- 
cifically in India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, 
and even in Ireland. 


The picture which Russian imperialism 
presents is the exact antithesis of this. The 
reason for this is the fact that, although 
the Russian people during the past hundred 
years has had revolutionary movements in 
behalf of freedom, it itself has never been 
free (with the exception of the brief eight 
months between the February and Octo- 
ber, 1917 revolutions) -to be capable of 
easily tolerating the liberation of the sub- 
jugated races. Never having enjoyed 
the blessings of free democracy, the Rus- 
sian people unfortunately could never be- 
come reconciled with the idea that the 
non-Russian peoples of the empire had just 
as much of a right to their own indepen- 


dent fatherlands as it itself has or wants to 
have. 


In other words, the Russian people has 
never had the political maturity, the wis- 
dom and the experience in freedom of the 
English, and much less now after the op- 
presive Soviet regime. Therefore, the 
Russian people can never inspire any con- 
fidence, nor assurance, that with the rid- 
dance of the Soviet regime, itself will not 
fall under a new dictatorship, and later 
will not want to impose the same dictator- 
ship on the non-Russian peoples of kindred 
fate. 


To this day even Russian democrats be- 
come disturbed every time non-Russian 
representatives remind them that, were 
it not for the presence of Soviet armies, 
their countries would never have become 
satellites, or even now would be in a posi- 
tion to recover their freedom much the 
same as the people of eastern Germany 
who revolted on June 17, and who surely 
would have succeeded were it not again 
for the intervention of the Red army. 


In this connection, the case of Armenia 
is a striking example. In February of 1921, 
after a brief two and a half month sample 
of the Soviet regime, the people of Armenia 
rose up in arms and overthrew the Soviet 
regime. The Armenians without doubt 
would have succeeded if the Soviet had 
not sent new troops to suppress the rebel- 
lion and to reestablish the Soviet order. 


No matter how unpleasant our words 
are to Russian leaders, it is an irrefutable 
historical fact that the land of the Russians 
is the citadel of Bolshevism. It was from 
this beach-head that Bolshevism started to 
conquer the non-Russians. What actually 
took place in eastern Europe after the 
conclusion of World War II essentially 
was no different from those events as a 
result of which fifteen non-Russian repub- 
lics were conquered by the Soviet tyranny 
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which was entrenched in the land of the 


great Russians. 


The Russian leaders also cannot deny 
the fact that, until the Soviet dictatorship 
is removed from Russia proper, none of 
the fifteen non-Russian republics can hope 
to rid themselves of the Soviet yoke be- 
cause the regime which prevails in those 
republics has been imposed by the armed 
force of the sixteenth republic whose nest 
is Russia proper, the land of the great 
nation. Any time any of these fifteen re- 
publics make an attempt to shed off the 
Soviet yoke, the sixteenth republic, the land 
of the great Russians, is powerful enough 
to bring them back into line as it happened 
to Armenia in 1921 and Georgia in 1924. 

For Russian liberals the question is sim- 
ple. All they want is to be rid of the Soviet. 
For non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union the question is more complex. In 
addition to liberating themselves of the 
Soivet regime they have also to think about 
the menace of possible future great Russian 
imperialistic ambitions. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
non-Russians are enemies of the Russian 
people, It simply means that the question 
of their emancipation is more complex 
than that of the Russian people, be- 
cause the latter can easily be free 
again once the Soviet is overthrown, where- 
as the former can be free only when both 
menaces, Soviet and Great Russian, are 
permanently removed. When Russian lib- 
eral leaders insist on the preservation of 
the integrity of Great Russia, in reality they 
want to retain the conquests of the Tsars 
and Bolsheviks. 


To cover up their nationalistic motives, 
Russian leaders point out to the non-Rus- 
sians that it is more profitable for them 
to be tied with the Russian people eco- 
nomically, militarily and culturally, than 
to secede and to form separate small inde- 
pendent countries. Those who advance 
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these arguments completely ignore the his- 
torical and psychological facts which de- 
rive from complete independence. Possi- 
bly it might be less profitable for Indo- 
China, Tunis and Morocco to sever entirely 
their ties from France, and yet the peoples 
of these regions are impatient for their 
independence. Possibly it would have been 
more profitable, economically, militarily 
and culturally, for Burma, India and Cey- 
lon to retain at least for the time being 
federal ties with England, and yet they 
preferred their immediate freedom. Pos- 
sibly Indonesia would fare better if for the 
time being she was satisfied with an auto- 
nomous state and retained the bond with 
the mother country Holland, and yet Indo- 
nesia preferred independence. 


Why? Because all these nations could 
no longer tolerate even the shadow of the 
foreign yoke, deeply convinced, that by 
being independent, their native capabilities 
would have a freer range of development. 
All these peoples had reached such a stage 
of development that they preferred to live 
in their own hut rather than the palaces 
of others. 


It is true that all these peoples, while 
striving to be independent, for the present 
are obliged to stick together in order to 
defend themselves better, and to improve 
themselves economically. But they do this 
of their own free will. They are free to 
pull out whenever they wish. 


Furthermore, it should be borne in mind 
that those nations which have enjoyed 
a long period of independence are more 
amenable to the voluntary restriction of 
their rights, but those nations which only 
recently have won their independence are 
exceedingly sensitive about their sovereign 
rights and they regard the slightest at- 
tempt to encroach upon or to limit those 
rights as a backward step, namely a return 
to their former servitude. 
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IV 


Inequalities of Non-Russians and 
The Question of Majority 


Russian political leaders including their 
most outstanding liberals constantly assert 
that the Russian empire, even now, from 
the national standpoint has never been like 
the other empires. According to them all 
nationalities of the empire have always en- 
joyed equal rights and that the Russian a- 
tion, as such, has never enjoyed a favored 
position. This is not true. The subject races 
were never on a par with the Russian peo- 
ple either in the days of the Tsars or under 
the Soviet regime. 

First of all the dominant language of the 
empire is Russian which gives the Rus- 
sians a tremendous advantage over the 
subject races. For non-Russians learning 
the Russian language might make them 
sharers of this unique advantage but mas- 
tering the language is more difficult for 
them than it is for the Russians. 

Secondly, in contrast with the non-Rus- 
sian schools which scarcely have been 
tolerated and which have always been 
looked upon with hostility, the Russian gov- 
ernment has always supported the Rus- 
sian schools materially and morally. Non- 
Russian schools had never an opportunity 
to prosper and flourish as did the Russian 
schools. Knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage being a requisite for holding office in 
all government institutions, Russian candi- 
dates always had the advantage over their 
non-Russian rivals. Furthermore, in a num- 
ber of high governmental departments pri- 
ority is given to Russians because they are 
considered more reliable than the non- 
Russians. 

Third, attracted by these advantages the 
non-Russian intelligentsia is subjected to 
the process of russification. This deprives 
the non-Russians of the services of a large 
number of men who were dedicated to 
their national cause and culture with the 


result that the particular nationality suf- 
fers. The defection of these men is costly 
to the language, the literature and the cul- 
ture of their peoples. 

Needless to say, if these non-Russians 
were independent, none of these things 
would take place. 

When Russians, Americans and Euro- 
peans speak of the various nationalities of 
Russia they represent the Russian nation as 
the majority of the population and they 
call the non-Russians as the minorities. This 
too, is not true. 

First, the Russian nation is not the ma- 
jority of the population of the Soviet Union. 
At best it is the equal of the non-Russians, 
and if anything, a little smaller. It should 
always be borne in mind that all official 
statistics one way or another favor the Rus- 
sian speakers, although not all of them 
are Velikorussians (Great Russians). And 
yet, even those statistics are inadequate to 
give the Velikorussians the majority. 


The population of the fifteen republics of 
the Soviet Union are not the minority but 
the majority. It is the Russians who are the 
minority. This fact is indisputable. There- 
fore, it is a misnomer to call the non-Rus- 
sians of the fifteen republics the minority. 
Such a designation causes confusion. The 
American for example, when he speaks of 
minorities, understands small nationality 
groups scattered in the mass population of 
the country. 


Naturally, such minority groups exist also 
in the Soviet Union, not only among the 
Velikorussians but among the fifteen non- 
Russian republics. In Soviet Armenia, for 
example, there are Russian, Turkish and 
Kurdish minorities. In Georgia there are 
Russian, Armenian and Turkish minori- 
ties. In Azerbaijan there are Russian and 
Armenian minorities. The same is true of 
the republic of Russia proper. 

This has nothing to do with some out- 
rageous violations of the majority principle 
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of which Armenia has been a victim. The 
Province of Akhalkalak, overwhelmingly 
Armenian in population, for example, by 
right should have been annexed to Ar- 
menia, but has arbitrarily been joined to 
Georgia. The same is true of Mountainous 
Karabagh which the Soviet wrongly an- 
nexed to Azerbaijan. 

We are speaking here of those minori- 
ties which are scattered in small groups 
in an overwhelming mass majority of a 
country, such as we have seen in the 
United States of America. 

Naturally, it is expedient for Russian 
political leaders to tell the world that the 
Russians constitute the majority of the 
population of the Soviet Union while the 
non-Russians are the minorities. The tra- 
gedy is that the outside world, with slight 
exceptions, swallows this rank lie as the 
truth. Such a delusion can never help the 
free world and is disastrous to the cause 
of the non-Russians because it retards their 
eventual emancipation. 


V 
The Lessons of the Last War 


We are not of those who reject the im- 
portance of the Russian people’s coopera- 
tion in the free world’s fight against the 
Soviet tyranny. On the other hand we 
cannot accept the opinion of some people 
that the non-Russian elements of the Soviet 
Union have a secondary importance in 
that struggle. Never! 

First, it should be noted that the fifteen 
non-Russian republics are in the periphery 
of the Soviet Union, and in case of a clash 
between the free world and the Soviet 
Union, they will be the first to bear the 
brunt of the attack. They will be the first 
to contact the armies of the free world. 
The Russian republic which is in the rear 
can effect direct contact with the western 
armies only via the North Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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Furthermore, the non-Russian nationali- 
ties, which bear the scars of Tsarist and 
Soviet despotisms, as well as the Soviet 
satellites of eastern Europe, will find it 
easier to surrender themselves to western 
armies than the Velikorussians who con- 
stitute the citadel of Bolshevism and who 
played such a big role in saving the Soviet 
dictatorship in the last war. 


Of course this does not mean. that the 
free world should give the priority to the 
non-Russian and relegate the Russian na- 
tion to a secondary role in its fight against 
the Soviet tyranny. Never. The coopera- 
tion of the Russians is essential because 
their country is the very citadel of Bolshe- 
ism and until that fortress is overthrown 
there can be no freedom for any nation. 

In defense of their cherished “One and 
indivisible Russia,” Russian leaders often 
cite the lessons of the last war, namely, 
Hitler failed to shatter the Soviet’s resis- 
tance because he followed a policy of dis- 
memberment of Russia. This, too, is a spe- 
cious explanation. Hitler failed not because 
he wanted to dismember Russia but, on 
the contrary, did the exact opposite. After 
his invasion of Ukrainia and Byelorussia, 
instead of giving these peoples their free- 
dom and independence, he tried to extermi- 
nate and enslave them in order to annex 
their lands to Germany. Hitler failed be- 
cause his armies brought freedom to no 
one but on the contrary they brought slav- 
ery and destruction. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union who in the initial months 
of the war had received Hitler’s armies with 
open arms as their liberators, when they 
saw that the newcomers brought them no 
good, and that Hitler would be as great an 
evil as Stalin had been, they made an 
about face and resisted him fiercely, es- 
pecially because Stalin was making lavish 
promises of improving their lot once the 
enemy was repelled and the war was over. 

Therefore, Hitler’s hypothetical intention 
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to dismember Russia played no part in the 
hatred which he engendered among the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. For the peo- 
ples of Ukrainia, Byelorussia, and even 
Russia proper, the dismemberment of Rus- 
sia was of no importance because their 
primary concern was their own liberation 
from the Soviet tyranny. 


In conclusion, there is no valid reason to 
believe that the American Committee for 
Liberation from Bolshevism will fail in its 
effort to rally all the Russian and non-Rus- 
sian anti-Soviet organizations into a solid 
common front to fight for the liberation of 
all the peoples of the Soviet Union. All that 
is necessary is for the Russians to recognize 
the right of the non-Russians to be free 
and independent. But after the overthrow 


of Bolshevism, if it should happen that 
any non-Russian nation does not want to 
secede from Russia no one shall stop it. 

In other words, we do not oppose if any 
nation, after the overthrow of the Soviet 
regime, forgoes its independence and sticks 
with Russia, provided such a decision is 
made by the free will of the people. But 
we do demand and insist that the Russians 
stop heckling, and recognize at once the 
right of the non-Russians to their absolute 
independence. This means they shall have 
the right to secede from Russia without 


a previous referendum. In that case, to | 


satisfy the Russians, the non-Russian or- 
ganizations rightly can and should pledge 


that they shall never try to separate their | 


countries from Russia proper by force or 
arms. 








THE OLD MAN AND THE BOY 


I am not underneath the leaf 
Nor underneath the bough 
Wherever lie the pretty girls 
That's where I ought to lie 
But I am old and I am done 
Said the old man to the boy. 


The birds flew high when I was young 
The seasons burned the ground 
But now that I am old and thin 


I can not find the sun 


Yet I am not beneath the leaf 
Nor underneath the bough. 


For up above the leaf you'll turn 
And over through the bough 

You'll lie and dance with pretty girls 
Until the sweet goodbye 

But you'll be old before you're done 
Said the old man to the boy. 


VaROUJAN BOGHOSIAN 
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ARMENIA and ROME BETWEEN 
200 B.C. AND 325AD. 


PART I 


DR. ARSHAK SAFRASTIAN 


I 
INTRODUCTION 
Modern historians have practically ig- 


| nored the role of Armenia and her people 


in world history and the negligible men- 
tion which occasionally appears in history 
text books is hardly scientific or true. Yet, 


the archeological discoveries of the past 
} forty years in Armenia and the periphery, 


the cuneiform inscriptions, and the re- 
searches of scholars clearly prove that the 
Armenian nation created one of the most 
original cultures on the globe. More than 
4000 years ago the people of Armenia, 
then called the land of Khurri (mark the 
similarity with the princely house of Khork- 
horunik in the Fifth Century A.D.), was 
in possession of a highly developed lan- 
guage wholly distinct from the Egyptian 
and the Babylonian languages then in use, 
a unique and fascinating mythology, epic 
and popular legends, and an advanced art 
and technical improvements of its own. 
These are historic facts which have 
been established by historians, scholars, 
and authoritative students of cuneiforms, 
/ and yet, none of them appear in school 
text books or major historical works on 
| the ancient East. The greater share of the 
blame for this negligence rests upon the 
Armenian scholars because European or 
American students who are unfamiliar with 
the vast geographical nomenclature of an- 
| cient Armenia, her voluminous classical 
| literature, and her complicated historical 
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tradition, are not in a position to reduce 
to teachable literary terms what they de- 
cipher from the cuneiforms. Well trained 
Armenian students alone, guided by west- 
ern specialists, can accomplish this research 
work. It is useless to complain that Ar- 
menia has not been accorded a worthy 
place in the text books on the ancient East. 
As long as western universities lack trained 
Armenologists who have a complete mas- 
tery and grasp of that people’s language, 
history, culture and traditions, so long will 
the ancient greatness of Armenia linger in 
obscurity and Armenia will continue to be 
represented as a land “conquered” by the 
Assyrian, the Seleucid, the Roman and so 
on, all false and unfounded, and all the 
result of deficient knowledge, incomplete 
understanding, and inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the extant sources. 

The intelligent reader legitimately may 
ask why there is such an abundance of 
source material on the sudden emergence 
of Armenia during the periods of the old 
Roman Republic and the Empire? Was not 
Armenia a powerful political and military 
state during the preceding two thousand 
yeras as she was during the Roman era 
when adventurers like Lucius Lucullus, 
Pompeius, and a number of lesser lumi- 
naries were thrown back by the mail-coated 
cavalry of Armenia? 

The answer is simple, although unknown 
to most readers who have read nothing 
more than what has been recorded in mod- 
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ern text books on ancient history. The Ak- 
kadian, Hittite and Assyrian records, and 
Greek and Roman chroniclers give ample 
testimony of the wealth, the prosperity, and 
the impregnibility of the Armenian high- 
land fortress long before and after the 
Christian era, as well as the valor of her 
armies and the tenacity of her people. The 
kings of Assyria (Sharukin in particular, 8th 
century BC) Strabo the geographer (the 
time of Christ), the Roman historian Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (4th century AD) and 
many others have eulogized the majesty 
of Armenia and her people. And yet, there 
is not a single text book in any language 
which gives Armenia credit for these 
achievements. On the contrary, there is 
abundant mention oi false and depracatory 
accounts of poverty, starvation, defeats, and 
foreign conquests. 

For about the whole of the last century 
the pseudo-historian Theodor Mommsen, 
the obscurantist sectarian, poisoned the 
course of historical research by his vilifica- 
tion of Armenia and her glorious past. 
Mommsen wrote his History of Rome in 
the early fifties of the last century which, 
immediately translated into almost all 
European languages, became the gospel on 
Roman history in western universities and 
secondary schools. And while much of his 
views have been rejected by competent his- 
torians during the past thirty years, never- 
theless, his nefarious thesis regarding Ar- 
menia still prevails to some extent. 

For the reader’s illumination, it might 
be pertinent to cite here a concrete exam- 
ple of Mommsen’s insidious and defamatory 
influence on Armenian history. In the first 
edition of his work in 1853 (it has had 
several editions since then) Mommsen out- 
raged the memories of Mithridates and 
Tigranes the Great with the insulting title 
of “sultan.” In 1982, Ormerod! applied the 


1, H. A. Ormerod, Cambridge Ancient History. 
Vol. IX, 1932, p. 365 


same title to the great Armenian king, as if 
there have been no sultans and pashas in 
Europe even in the 19th century, let alone 
in the Middle Ages. “On the approach of 
the Romans,” says the same writer, “Ti- 
granes abandoned his treasures and harem: 
in Tigranocerta ... |”? 

As will be shown in the second part of 
this critical study on Armeno-Roman rela- 
tions, this charge is utterly untrue, a fabri- 
cation of Archias the flatterer, and cate- 
gorically rejected by Cicero as well as by 
Appian (Mithridateca, ch. 85). Later on it 
will be shown that Lucius Lucullus never 
saw the walls of Tigranocerta, let alone 
conquering it. What should be stressed here 
is the fact that, what Mommsen wrote in 
the fifties of the last century is being blind- 
ly copied in the thirties of the present cen- 


tury. It is, however, a minor source of satis- | 


faction to be able to state that since 1918, 
and especially since the end of the last 
war, the historiography of Armenia in rela- 
tion to ancient Rome has taken a slight 
turn in the right direction. There is less 
bias, and a tendency for a better under- 
standing of the invincibility of Armenia 
under the Arshakuni (Arsacid) Dynasty. 

Since it is my intention to discuss the 
problem scientifically, supporting it with 
Armenian, Latin, and modern critical text 
books, it will be advantageous to give be- 
low a biblical list which deals with the 
issues. Some readers may avail themselves 
of these sources as my critical study is pub- 
lished in the Armenian Review. These 
authorities are listed in their chronological 
order: 


1. W. Fabricius: Theophanus von Myti- 
lene, 1888. 


2. Maurenbrecher: C. Sallustri Crispi 
Historia Rum Religuiae . . . 1891. More 
especially chapter IV, entitled Bellum Ar- 


meniacum, pp. 177-189. 


2 Ibid, p. 367. 
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| 3. T. Rice Holmes: The Roman Republic, 
|1993. Three volumes. Especially Volume I. 

4, G. E. Tyrell and G. Purser: The Corre- 
womgrd of Cicero. Second edition. 6 vol- 


i- lumes (1924-30). 


| 5. W. W. Tarn: Cambridge Ancient 
\History, Vol. X, 1933. pp. 71 ff., especially 
ip. 72. (The national policy of Armenia). 
| 6. B. Hardianghaus: Tactitus und das 
\Greichentum. Thaugural Dissertation, 1932. 

7. R. Johannemann: Cicero and Pom- 
peius. Inaugural Dissertation. Mienster, 
1935. 
| 8. Carolina Lanzani: Lucio C. Silla Dit- 
tatore. Storia di Roma negli anni 82-78 
AC. Biblioteca della Rivesta Historia del 
Popolo d’ Italia. No. 4, 1936. 

9. N. C. Debevoise: A Political History of 
‘Parthia. 1936, Chicago. 

10. H. Weinstock: Das Jahrhundert der 
Revolution. Sallustius Crispus. 1989. 

1l. M. Gelzer: Das erste Konsulat des 
\Pompeius und die Ubertrangung der Grosse 
Imperien. Abhandlungen d. Preussischen 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften. phil--hist. 
|klasse. Jahrgang, 1948. No. 1. 
| 12. Jerome Carcopino: Les Secrets de la 
Correspondence de Cicerou. 2 volumes, 
1947, 

13. Matthias Gelzer: Pompeius, 1949. See 
No. 11). 
| 14. Fr. Miltner: Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
A critical article of about 150 columns 
compactly printed in Pauly’s Realencyclo- 
paedie des Classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Vol. XXI, Part 2, 1952. Cols. 2062- 
2218. 
| Il 
The First Contacts Between Armenia 


and Rome (Ca. 200-95 BC) 





An accurate account of the political rela- 
tions and military antagonism between 
Rome and Armenia cannot be traced with- 
out a short retrospect on the earlier history 
of the two countries concerned. There is 
no intention here to go back to the origins 





or the earliest phases of their social and 
cultural growth, especially those of Ar- 
menia which had nearly 2,000 years of 
brilliant national political and cultural life 
before Rome came on the scene. Here 
Roman history is taken up first, because 
Rome was the aggressor. 

It is very instructive, as a starting-point 
to reproduce a few extracts from a letter 
which King Mithridates of Pontos (ca. 135- 
63 BC) is supposed to have written to King 
Sanatrukes of Parthia, probably in 72 BC, 
requesting his military help and alliance 
against the Romans, who were attacking 
him in relentless violence: 

“Do you know that the Romans turned 
their arms in this direction only after the 
Ocean had blocked their progress? .. . 
created to be the pest of the whole world, 
no laws, human or divine, prevent them 
from seizing and destroying allies and 
friends, those near them and those off afar, 
weak or powerful, and from considering 
every government which does not serve 
them, especially monarchies, as their ene- 
mies ... The Romans have weapons against 
all men, the sharpest where victory yields 
the greatest spoils; it is by audacity, by de- 
ceit, and by joining war to war that they 
have grown great. Following their usual 
custom, they will destroy everything or 
perish in the attempt.” 

The above passage is found in G. Sallus- 
tius Crispus: “Historiarum Reliquiae.”* 


1. G. Sallustius Crispus (ca. 86-34 B. C.), us- 
ually known as Sallustius or simply Sallust, the 
virile Roman historian, had been a quaestor and 
tribune of the plebs under the Roman i 
Among other valuable historical works, he had 
written also a History in five books, from which 
fragments only have come down, all cited by later 
orators or historians. The above letter of Mithri- 
dates is one of the survivals. Wilamowitz-Mol- 
lendorf, the greatest classical scholar of the 
last generation, deplored the loss of Salustius’ 
History, because without it the international 
history of the first century cannot 
be fully written. The History or Histories of 
Sallustius must have been very important also 
for Roman-Armenian relations, as the fragments 
certainly show. The letter of Mithridates seems 
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These few lines by the historian Sallus- 
tius present the politics of ancient Rome 
in a characteristic style, the moment the 
city of Rome had emerged from its position 
of a few shepherd huts on the banks of the 
River Tiber. In the course of more than 
three centuries (ca. 500-200 BC), Rome 
plodded its way to the north and south of 
the city, against the Etruscans, Sabines, 
Latins, and other tribes in Italy, and from 
war to war, as Sallustius says. It advanced 
to Gallia and Spain, Sicily and Africa, to 
Macedonia and Greece and eventually to 
the western portion of Asia Minor. This vast 
extension of Roman domination, however, 
was not brought about without a number 
of crushing defeats and humiliation, and 
the Roman empire was not created in a 
moment of absent-mindedness, as the say- 
ing goes. Like ancient Assyria, Rome and 
the surrounding region were not productive 
enough to foster imperial politics; just like 
Assyria, Rome suffered defeat, hunger and 
humiliation before it could assert its power 
and expansion. 

The narrative of Titus Livius, the na- 
tional historian of Rome (known in Eng- 
lish as Livy), who wrote at the time of the 
Emperor Augustus, enumerates more than 
twenty disastrous defeats before the year 
200 BC.? For a long time the Roman peo- 
ple could not forget the disaster suffered at 


to have been preserved complete. I have followed 
the Latin text from B. Maurenbrecher’s edition 
(Historiarum reliquiae, 1891), and have had 
in view also the editions of J. P. Charpentier 
(Salluste: oeuvres completes, 1855), of W. 
Kritz (1856) and H. R. Dietsch (Sallustins’ 
bistorische Fragmente .... quae supersunt 
1859). Owing to the insoluble confusion prevail- 
ing in the order of succession of Parthian kings, 
as we shall see later, it cannot be definitely as- 
certained to which Parthian king Méithridates 
addressed this letter: to the 86-year old Sena- 
trukes, or to Phraates III (Hrahad)? 

2. Cf. Heinz Bruckmann: Die Romischen Nie- 
derlagen in Geschichtswerk des T. Livius; In- 
augural dissertation, Bochum (1936). Bruck- 
mann carefully analyzes the text of T. Livius, and 
finds that between the second Samnite war and 
the Battle of Zama, Roman armies suffered 21 
crushing defeats in Italy and abroad. 
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the river Allia at the hands of the Gauls 
who then marched on Rome, sacked and 
burned it (390 BC); the humiliation suf. 
fered at Furculae Caudinae (Caudine 
Forks ) in 321 BC at the hands of the Sam- 
nite troops, when the Roman legions had 


to pass under the yoke; and above all, the | 
invasion of Italy by Hannibal, the Cartha- | ! 
ginian hero, who routed the legions at Can. |! 


nae (216 BC), and had he chosen to do so, 
he could have easily marched on Rome 
and occupied it. 

In this old hemisphere there has been 
not a single historical nation worthy of 
the name that has not been defeated time 
and time again on its native soil. From 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Chinese main- 
land, old and new countries have suffered 
foreign invasions. Devastation and massa- 
cers, whether “warlike” or “unwarlike,” 
numerically large or small, all have gone 
through the same expreience in historical 
times.® 

Rome has not been an exception to this 
apparently general rule; only that Rome, 
egged on by the threat of hunger ow- 
ing to its increasing population, learned 
the lesson in a comparatively shorter 
time than most other nations. Soon after 
the conquest of Carthage in 201 B.C. 
(Battle of Zama), it took the counter-of- 
fensive, and except for a number of bloody 
civil wars, slave wars, etc., not less de- 
vastating, secured its community against 
foreign invasions for some six centuries, 
until finally it was overthrown in A.D. 476. 


Most of the European nations of today 
acknowledge the debt they owe to Roman 
civilization; consequently — and in general 
— they have placed a favorable complexion 


3. A trained and serious student of ancient 
history does not take the relative position of or 
tions in the image of today. He studies the 
authentic documents regarding the age or the 
problem and exercises his intellectual poise in 
order to reach an independent and objective 
judgment. Epitomes and ordinary handbooks are 
not enough. 
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on the inhumanity of ancient Rome; where- 


as, for nearly four centuries, ancient Ar- 


menia and its great and original civiliza- 
tion have been slandered, especially since 
the midle of the last century. Armenia 
has been deliberately misrepresented by 
a type of historians who legally entrenched 
in the European centers have usually mis- 
intrepreted the very Greek and Roman 
texts — presumably their sources of infor- 
mation — in order to show the noble and 
generous kings of Great Armenia and their 
armies in the worst possible colors. Greek 
and Roman classical authors, Polybios, Dio- 
dos, Sallustius, Cicero, Strabo, Tacitus and 
even Plutarchos have never attributed to 
the Armenian race those heinous epithets 
which the sectarian historians of Europe 
have ascribed to them; on the contrary 
Roman historians in particular have often 
expressed their admiration for things Ar- 
menian, Parthian and Eastern, their noble 
kings, heroic soldiers, mail-coated and 
dashing cavalry, military strategy and the 
wealth of their countries.* This is a study 
of anc’ent history, and aims at correcting 
some of the most iniquitous errors of inter- 
national historiography; therefore, it has 
no bearing whatsoever on the events of 
modern times, and no relation whatsoever 
with Armenian-Italian friendship in the 
Middle Ages. Sometime later a large vol- 
ume will be published with texts for estab- 
lishing the facts summarily stated above. 

A mere enumeration of a series of Roman 
wars is necessary for leading our thread to 
the Pontic Wars and the frontiers of Ar- 
menia. 

I. From 501 B.C onwards, a number of 
wars against Latin tribes often simultane- 


4. Cf. for instance Sallustius as above, chapter 
IX, entitled Bellum Armeniacum; Cicero: do 
lege Manilia Il. 4; Cicero, pro domo sua, XXIII 
(where he speaks of the peacefulness of Eastern 
nations), etc. Reading ordinary translations of 
these texts in Latin will not do; they have to be 
studied not only in their historical context, but 
also in the political perspective of the time. 
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ously with wars against the Etruscans. 

II. A series of wars against the Gauls. 

Ill. Three main Samnite wars (353-350 
B.C.; 326-312 B.C.; and 298-290 B.C.). 
Rome alternately allied itself with Latin 
tribes against the Samnites, and with the 
latter against the Latins. 

IV. A Series of Spanish wars. 

V. At first a treaty with the Carthagin- 
ians, then three cycles of wars against Car- 
thage and its final destruction. 

VI. Three Macedonian wars and the 
final conquest of Macedonia. 

VII. A series of treaties and wars against 
Greek Leagues, and their final subjuga- 
tion. 

VIII. At least three wars in Sicily for 
suppressing the revolt of the slaves. 

IX. Mainly as a measure of self-defense 
against the incessant aggression of Rome, 
Antiochos III the Great, the Seleucid king, 
advanced to the Greek mainland in 195 
B.C., soon after King Philip of Macedonia 
was crushed, his lands and 1000 talents 
as a fine were taken by the Romans, who 
at the same time were patronising the 
weak and quarreling kingdoms in Bithynia, 
Pergamos, Rhodes, in western Asia Minor. 
Antiochus III was compelled to withdraw 
to Asia Minor where in 190 B.C. he was 
defeated at Magnesia. ® 

According to the classical authors, Ar- 
menia comes on the scene at this conjunc- 
ture. Leaving aside, therefore, all the sub- 
sequent and unceasing wars of Rome 
against the whole world then known, we 
have to consider the beginning of the two 
countries. Strabo (XI.14.15) tells us in a 
legendary fashion that ... “... the more 
recent account, which begins with Persian 
times and extends continuously to our own 


5. Cf. W. W. Tarn: Greeks in Bactria, 1938, p. 
oe I ee After all there were men at Rome 
who knew very well, though they did not blazon 
it abroad, that had there been a competent gene- 
ral on the other side (Antiochus’), Magnesia 
would no more have been a Roman victory than 
was Heraclea or Asculum........ ” 
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(ca. the time of Christ), might appropri- 
ately be stated in brief as follows: the Per- 
sian and Macedonians were in possession® 
of Armenia; after this those who held Syria 
and Media’; and the last was Orontes, the 
descendant of Hydarnes,® one of the seven 
Persians;® and then the country was div- 
ided into the parts of Artaxias and Zariad- 
rios, the strategi (generals) of Antiochos 
the Great, who made war against the Rom- 
ans.!° These strategi ruled the country 
since it was turned over to them by the 
king; but when the king was defeated, they 
joined the Romans and were ranked as 
autonomous with the title of king...” 

In this short paragraph by Strabo there 
are as many factual errors and misconcep- 
tions as there are lines. First of all the 
two kings of Armenia, Artashes ( Artaxias) 
and Zareh (Zariadrios). Strabo must be 
forgiven for erroneously recording the ge- 
netic relationship between the two kings. 
Contemporary monuments have shown 
‘both to be the kings of Great Armenia, 
‘Zareh being the father of Artashes, and 
not an independent king of Dzopk—Soph- 
enne, as Strabo says. In 1932, the com- 
mission for preserving the antiquities of 
Armenia dug out two huge sandstone steles 
‘in the region of Lake Sevan. Each of 
these steles was inscribed with six lines of 
‘writing, which proved to be in the Ara- 
maic language. After long study, profes- 
sors A. Manandian (of the Armenian Acad- 
vemy of Sciences), I. Borissov (Russian A- 
-cademy of Sciences) and finally Prof. 


6. A total misunderstanding: the Macedonians 
‘never trod the soil of Armenia; as to the Per- 
sians, it was an alliance by treaty. 

7. This geographical misnomer has been sum- 
marily explained in my little book: Kurds 
1948, p. 10. 

8. Cf. G. Honigmann: in Pauly’s Realencyclo- 
paedie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft; 
‘Supplement-Band IX, 1924, columns 767-776. 

9. A strange tale by Herodotos, which cannot 
“be confirmed by any other source. 

10. As stated above, it was the Romans who 
-provoked war against Antiochos, and not vice- 
Vers. 


Dupont-Sommer read the inscriptions and 
translated them as follows: Artakhshassai, 
roi, fils de Zariatr, tira ici les carpes.”"™ 
Bearing the multi-millenary historical 
record of Armenia in mind, it is not diff. 
cult to surmise approximately the attitude 
which king Artashes (ca. 200-160 B.C.) 
adopted before and during the Roman. 
Syrian conflict; it could not have been 
widely different from the national policy 
of Armenian monarchy. As long as the 
Arshakuni Dynasty was in being (up to 
429 A.D.), the national policy as laid 
down by the monarch and his State Coun. 
cil, consisted of maintaining a benevolent 
neutrality between the warring parties, as 
long as they did not threaten the frontiers 
of Armenia, but sometimes with a slight 
bent towards the one or the other, as mil- 
itary circumstances required. Students of 
ancient history must have read in dozens 
of handbooks and pretentious series the 
uniform assertion that even at the heighit 
of its power, the land of Armenia was “a 
bone of contention” or “the battleground 
between the mighty neighboring empires,” 
or some such nonsense. This theory was 
formulated in particular by Theodor 





11. A. Dupont-Sommer: Comptes-rendus de! 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1946, 
a fuller account by Dupont-Sommer in Syria 
tome XXV, 1946-48, pp. 126-130. The inscrip- 
tions of both steles are almost identical. Trans 
lated into English it reads: Artakhshassai, king, 
the son of Zariatr, here drew the trouts. This is 
the. famous fish “Ishkhan” which is found only 
in Lake Sevan. This inscription seems to show 
that King Artashes was so pleased to have caught 
a big trout or trouts, that he created two 
in commemoration of the event. A great sports 
man, our King Artashes! Another significant fac 
revealed by the steles is that, like everywhere 
else in Western Asia and Persia, the Aramaic was 
used also in Armenia as a medium of writing. 
To me it is still a riddle as to why Artakhshassai 
does not refer to his father as King Zariatr. It 
may probably be explained by the fact that the 
space on the polished surface of the stone slab 
was limited, and there was no room for the 
King. 

12, T. Mommsen: Res Gestae Divi Amugusi 


oye pp. 109 f, 135 f. More or less follo 
him, A. von Gutschmid: Geschichte Irans 
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Mommsen, the falsifier of ancient history, 
in the 60’s of the last century.!? In recent 
years only, two profound research his- 
torians of ancient times, Ernst Stein and 
W. W. Tarn, have succeeded in disentan- 
gling this silly misconception and showing 
up the errors of Mommsen and his school.*# 

That from the outset the Seleucid em- 
pire was always shifty and weak, is shown 
by its own history. Even King Antiochos 
the Great, one of their strongest monarchs, 
was twice routed during his reign: in 217 
BC the Egyptians crushed his army at 
Raphia; in 190 BC the Romans destroyed 
his army and empire at Magnesia. The Se- 
leucids, a hybrid Hellenistic Dynasty, were 
despised and hated by native Syrians be- 
cause these latter had slowly developed 
their civilization and nationhood in the 
course of many centuries. A national mon- 
archy alone can win the genuine love and 
loyalty of its native subjects. The very 
fact that King Artashes was fishing at 
Lake Sevan some time or other, while 
Rome and the Selucids were rushing head- 
long from war to war, demonstrates that 
peace, quiet and self-confidence reigned 
supreme in Armenia. An impregnible na- 
tural fortress endowed by Providence with 
every requisite for good life, material pros- 
perity and well being, plenty of fresh run- 
ning water, fertile soil and the healthiest 
of climates, Armenia never has coveted the 





Nachbarlaender, (1888), pp. 102 f., 119 ff, re- 
peats the same fallacy. B. Niese: Grundriss der 
Romischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde, 5ff. 
ed (1923) p. 301. where he says: “Der eigentliche 
Zankapfel Zwischen Rome und Parthien War Ar- 
menien, das beide Machte als interessensphare 
beanspruchten ........” and so on. Von Gutschmid, 
Niese, ed. Schwartz, and some others were first 
hand and profound classical scholars, generally 
accurate in their version of texts, but probably 
under the influence of Mommsen, they entirely 
misunderstood the impregnable position of Ar- 
menia. See heading Parthia, below. 

13. It would take me too far from the sub- 
ject under discussion to enter here upon this in- 
teresting problem. It will be dealt with in ano- 
ther article with original texts and objective 
research material. 


lands or property of its neighbors. From the 
dawn of recorded history, there was not 
much to covet in the sandy periphery lying 
to the south, west and north. Besides, the 
myth-inspired idea of natural boundaries 
constituted one of the cardinal concep- 
tions of old-established monarchies of 
Egypt and Armenia in particular and of 
Babylonia in general. The natural charac- 
teristics of these three oldest monarchies, 
which as organized societies arise on the 
horizon of recorded history about 2000 
BC, have as yet not been properly studied 
in modern times. 

Under the powerful dynasties of Khurri- 
Khorkhorunik, Khaldi-Haikiank (Urartu) 
and Arshakunik, that is to say for nearly 
2500 years (ca. 2000 BC-AD 429) Ar- 
menia ruled over her highlands in abso- 
lute sovereignty. Even at the present stage 
of research, this historical fact can be 
proved by documents. The alleged “con- 
quest” of Armenia by the phantom-Media, 
or by Achaemenid Persia or by the hungry 
horde of Alexander the Great are merely 
the literary tales either of spurious Grae- 
culi authors or unilateral records such as 
those of King Darius and Xerxes which, 
if studied critically, do not stand unbiased 
examination. Throughout the duration of 
the Seleucid kingdom (301-64 BC) also, 
Armenia was an entirely independent sov- 
ereign kingdom, as royal names listed by 
Khorenaci,'* the national historian of the 
Fifth Century AD and the direct allusions 
of Diodoros™ to international events show. 
Peoples of low level plains and malarial sea 





14. Moses Khorenaci: Patmuthiun Haiots; Book 
I, chapters 22 and 31. There the historian men- 
tions kings Parouyr, Hrachya, Erwand, Tigran, 
Zareh, Van, Vahe, Vahagn, and others. 


15. Diodoros Sicilus: (A historian who wrote 
in the first century of our era); Book XIX. 23, 
and XXXI.19.5, In the last mentioned paragraph 
Diodoros mentions Arbaontes (i.e Artavazd), 
King of Armenia, who backed King Ariarthes 
II of Cappadocia, a rebel against the Seleucid 
king. These involved international events cannot 
be clearly summed up in brief. 
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shores are not a match for hardy moun- 
taineers. The Taurus ranges formed a first 
line of defense for Armenia against any 
aggression by the Seleucids, who knew 
by experience the striking power of Ar- 
menian war-chariots and lancers. The Se- 
leucids could easily emerge from the Ama- 
nus passes and flood western Asia Minor 
where the small kingdoms of Cappadocia, 
Pergamon or Bithynia, always quarreling 
with one another, could not join to offer 
effective resistance to the Syrians. 


Ill 

There are only a few historical records 
for assessing the reactions which the ap- 
pearance of Rome in western Asia Minor 
produced in Armenia. The country had 
been quiet and prosperious for the past 
three centuries, the people busy in the arts 
of peace. King Artashes however could not 
possibly remain indifferent and look with 
complete equanimity upon the violence and 
intrigues of Roman pro-consuls from Bi- 
thynia to Cappadocia. Furthermore, Ar- 
tashes had the advice and knowledge of 
Hannibal at his command. The Carthagin- 
ian hero had taken refuge at the Armen- 
ian court after the defeat of Antiochus ITI 
at Magnesia.’® It is a world-wide protocol, 
in antiquity as today, that a sovereign king 
considers it his privilege to offer shelter and 
protection to another king in misfortune. 
It is almost certain that the Senate of Rome 
did not like the royal generosity of King 





16. Benediktus Niese: Geschichte der Griechis- 
chen und Makedonischen Staaten seit der Schlact 
bei Chaeronea; Vol. Il (1903), p. 217ff. Strabo 
(XI, p. 528), and Plutarchos (Lucullus, 31) 
clearly state that Hannibal sought asylum at the 
Armenian court; but the ill-natured Mommsen, 
in his usual contemplible bias, writes in his 
Roman History (Vol. Il, 5th Ed. (1868), p. 759, 
footnote): “The story that he went to Armenia 
and at the request of King Artaxias built the 
town of Artaxata on the Araxes, is certainly a 
fiction .....” (translated by W. Dickson). It is a 
great pity that the noble German language and 
science are being used for bare-faced falsification 
of historical texts by a damnable sectarian like 
Mommsen. 
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Artashes, because Rome shuddered at the 
prospect of Hannibal’s ingenuity, such as 
his capability of organizing an Armenian- 
Syrian military alliance and concentrating 
in revengeful Macedonia for a second at- 
tempt at conquering Italy——because the 
Senate knew very well even though it did 
not admit it, the desperate anger of its 
allies and of the conquered, on account of 
the harshest sort of treatment which the 
Roman pro-consuls had dealt them. A his- 
torical example will illustrate this. Poly- 
bios,'? the earnest contemporary Greek his- 
torian, describes the case of King Eu- 
menes II (ca. 195-172 BC) of Pergamon, 
who by advice and deed helped the Rom- 
ans in the Macedonian War and later in 
the conflict with Antiochus III. The mo- 
ment the danger was over, the Romans ac- 
cused Eumenes of being in secret league 
with the Macedonians, robbed him and 
his country, although always polite and ap- 
pearing to be friendly. 

During this political upheaval prevailing 
in western Asia Minor, what concerned Ar- 
menia most were Cappadocia and Cilicia 
and their relations with Rome. Like Syr- 
ians, Babylonians and all genuinely auto- 
chthonous peoples of western Asia, Ar- 
menia would not tolerate any Greco-Roman 
culture and manners within her frontiers. 
These peoples of the old civilization con- 
sidered the new arrivals as “religiously 
unholy” and “morally impure.”!® 

Towards the end of his life, King Ar- 
tashes took strong military measures to 
expel from Cappadocia King Ariarthes V 
who came to the throne in 163 BC.’® Ariar- 





i; 2. 

18. cf. Theodor Hopfner: Orient und Gries- 
chische Philosophie, (Beihette zum Alter Orient, 
herausg. von Prof. Dr. W. Schubart), Heft 4th 
(1925) pp. 23ff; also W. Spiegelberg: Orient 
und Antike, vol. Il (1926), pp. 17ff). For @ 
full discussion, see Schmid-Stahelin: Geschichte 
der Griechischen Literatur, Vol. I, 5th ed. 
(1924), pp. 557f. and footnotes. 

19. cf. Strabo, XII, p. 537-38. In his usual 
malevolence, Mommsen (vol. III, p. 57) calls 
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thes had lived in Athens and had studied 
philosophy. He called himself philhellen. 
It is believed that he encouraged a large 
number of Greeks to settle in the old cities 
of Mazaka (Mazhak) and Tyana. As such, 
it is likely that Artashes did not bother his 
head about the Greek antics, but when 
Ariarthes for his own defense was making 
Cappadocia a base of Roman aggression, 
the problem took on an altogether new 
color. 

The expulsion of Ariarthes from his 
throne in 163 BC is proof that Artashes 
felt strong enough to defy both Rome and 
Antiochus IV, Ephiphanes, who, accord- 
ing to the historian Appian,”° is said to have 
made a surprise attack on Armenia in the 
course of the year 164 BC, and even suc- 


| ceeded in capturing Artashes. Except this 


bare statement, there are no other details, 
however, as to how and where Antiochus 
IV invaded and where he met Artashes. 
The geographical and all known historical 
facts of 170-163 BC militate against this as- 
sertion. The Syrian elephants were rather 
a hindrance than a help in the Armenian 
mountains and gorges, in that decade, as 
earlier and later. Demetrios Sotor, Antio- 
chus Eupator and other dynasts were con- 
tending for the Seleucid throne and strain- 
ing every nerve to depose Antiochus IV. 
In such dangerous conditions at home 
threatening his own throne, how could 
King Antiochus IV venture on an invasion 
of Armenia? Even at best, the Seleucids 
never set their foot on the soil of Ar- 
menia; therefore, Appian’s assertion must 
be rejected as false. 
IV 
King Vagharshak and Parthia 
We do not know exactly in what year 


Cappadocia barbarous, until the Hellenic culture 
came to civilise it. What a farce! Cappadocia had 
by then twenty centuries of original culture. 

20. Syriaca, .45 and .66. For a full explanation 
of the source material, see B. Niese (as above 
footnote 16), Vol. III, p. 267. It is too compli- 
cated to sum up here. 


Artashes died, and who succeeded him on 
the Armenian throne. In common with all 
the authorities on the subject we assumed 
above that he died in 160 BC; but accord- 
ing to the strict chronology of Khorenaci 
and in conjunction with Hellenistic 
sources, masterfully analysed by Stepan 
Malkhasiants,2" King Vagharshak of Ar- 
menia came to the throne in 152 BC, thus 
leaving an interregnum (?) of about eight 
years. Therefore, it must be assumed, at 
least for the time being, that either an 
Artavazd”* ruled during those eight years, 
or Artashes lived down to 152, a long reign 
of nearly forty-eight years, although long 
reigns are not uncommon in the Armenian 
royal dynasties, such as Tigran the Great 
(93-58 BC), Trdat (Tiridates) the Great 
(284-336 AD), and some others. 

Owing to a misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of Armenian and Latin texts, 
all historians except Father Chamchian,™* 
have denied the existence of a King Vag- 
harshak; yet in essential historical facts 
Khorenaci and Iunianus Justinus, the epi- 
tomizer of the great Roman historian Tro- 
gus Pompeius, agree to establish the exis- 
tence of King Vagharshak as King of Ar- 
menia (152-131 BC), contemporary with 
King Mithridates of Parthia. It is a curious 
phenomenon that all modern Armenian his- 
torians, blindly following such choice his- 
torians as Mommsen and Theodore Rein- 


ach** have almost completely ignored 


21. S. Malkasiants, The Universal History of 
Step’anos Taronec’i, called Asoghik, 2nd ed. 
(1885), St. Petersburg, p. 318. Asoghik is an 

beginning 


invaluable historian of the of XI cen- 
tury A. D. 

22. M. Khorenaci does not mention him for 
that period. 


23. Father Mikael Vartapet Chamchian, His- 
tory of Armenia, in 3 monumental volumes 
(1786-87); in vol. I, part Ill, chapter 2. 


24.Mithridates Eupator: roi du Pont, (1890). 
This sectarian and insufferably biassed falsifier, 
finds the entire Armenian classical literature as 
“nullite,” the same word as used by Saenunaen, 
Research has shown up the “nothingness” of 
both of these writers. 
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Vagharshak as a ruling king.> Even B. 
Neise, who fully utilizes the text of Justinus 
and mentions Bacasis (Bacarsis, or Vagar- 
sis), finds the Vagharshak of Khorenaci a 
pure invention.”* It is enlightening to re- 
produce here the relevant lines of Justinus: 


. CUM VARIUS UTRIUSQUE PO- 
PULI CASUS FUISSET, AD POSTRE- 
MUM VICTORIA PENES, PARTHOS 
FUIT. HIS VIRIBUS AUCTUS MITRI- 
DATES MEDIAE BACSIN (VAGAR- 
SIN) PRAEPONIT... .”27 


These lines may be translated as follows: 

. AFTER VARIOUS SUCCESSES 

HERE AND THERE, THE VICTORY 

FINALLY FELL TO THE PARTHIANS. 

THUS REINFORCED, MITHRIDATES 

ENTRUSTED THE GOVERNMENT OF 
MEDIA TO BACASIS... .” 


This is a precious confirmation of Khor- 
enaci. King Bacasis (Vagarsis) of Justinus 
and Vagharshak of the Armenian national 
historian are the one and same person. 
Sound chronology and historical facts tes- 
tify to it beyond any possible doubt. It is 
curious that great critics and historians 
like A. von Gutschmid, B. Niese, J. Mar- 
quart, and many others failed to notice this 
identity. Therefore all those scholars and 
historians who denied the existence of 
King Vagharshak have been proven wrong, 


25. Father Chamchian fully describes his ex- 
ploits and the reform of the State he carried 
out. Father I. Katherjiants mentions him, but 

passes over slightly (1849). M. Karakashian 
71880- 1895, vol. I) does not consider Vagharshak 
a historical person. 

26. B. Niese: Geschichte .... (see footnote 16), 
Vol. Ill, p. 289-90, footnote 5. He writes: 
“_...... According to Moses of Khorene (he means 
Khorenaci) Arsakes (Mithridates of Parthia) 
had subjected Armenia and placed his brother 
Vagharshak on the throne ........ This investiture 
is an invention of Khorenaci.” 

27. M. Iuniani Justini: Epitoma Historiarum 
Philippicarum Pompei Trogi, chapter XLI 6. 
I have used Otto Seel’s Latin text, published in 
1935. The full text by Trogus Pompeius, a 
cavalry officer in Emperor Trajan’s army in 117 
‘ D., is lost; it must have been a very interesting 

istory. 


and Justinus and Khorenaci correct.?* 

But here we immediately come up toa 
historical contradiction, which has been 
one of the main stumbling blocks of an- 
cient and modern classical philology since 
the days of Herodotos. As stated in the 
Latin text, Justinus (Trogus Pompeius) 
represents Bacasis as a king of Media 
whereas Khorenaci makes Vagharshak the 
reforming King of Armenia. How is this en- 
igma to be solved? In his blissful exuber- 
ance and ignorance, Herodotes (ca. 486 
435 BC) had coined two main geographical 
phantom designations of Media and Scy- 
thia; according to him two empires which 
had ruled over vast territories; but neither 
himself nor historical research ever since 
have been able to determine approximately 
their boundaries and their ethnographical 
contents. Here Media only can be consi- 
dered. 

In a footnote of my booklet, an attempt 
is made to explain the secular misunder- 
standing of the Sumerian appellative mada 
(land), coined by Herodotos as Media.” 
It would be beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle to quote a number of literary sources 
for showing that the Greek Hellenistic and 
often the Roman authors stamped the des- 
ignation Media on lands which were his- 
torical Armenia, the Caucasus, Atropatene 
and Hyrcania. Justinus does not say that 
Bacasis was the brother of Mithridates I 
(Arsaces VI?) of Parthia. It is likely that 
Trogus Pompeius, the real author, had said 
so, and that Justinus, in his evident anxiety 


28. Frederich Duebner: Justini bistoriae Pbil- 
ippicae, (1831), pp. 376-377.7, has collected a 
number of variants of the name Bacasis from 
Latin Mss. and the earlier editions; for example, 
Bongarias, an editor of the 16th century, 
has the name of Bacas; Gronovius has Vagasin, 
Vacassem. The Medici Mss. has Bacensem, ett. 
After long discussions, philologists have agreed 
on the form Bacasis-Vagasis. 

29. My Kurds and Kurdistan, published by the 
Harwill Press in 1948, p. 101. A complete 
full account of old Armenia, “Media,” and the 
East according to cuneiform, still remains ut 
published. 
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to be brief, had left out the word brother; 
whereas Khorenaci (1.8) says literally: 

“Arshak the Great, king of Persians and 
Parthians, who was Parthian by race, rose 
against the Macedonians, they say; he made 
himself king over the entire East and As- 
syria and having killed King Antiochus 
of Ninua, brought the whole world under 
his power. This king (i. e. Arshak the 
Great) nominated his brother Vagharshak 
as king over our land of Armenia, thus 
believing it opportune for the security of 
the kingdom .. .” 

Further on, in Book I.8, Khorenaci con- 
tinues: 


. He gave to Vagharshak as boundary 
the north and the west of our land of 
Armenia. And as we wrote in our first 
book, a courageous and thoughtful man, 
Vagharshak further extended his frontiers, 
and as far as it was possible, he laid down 
new ways of life for our land, and from 
among the sons and descendants of our 
Ancestor Haik and from others he chose 
and invested fine men as elders of their 
hereditary provinces.” 


In the following three chapters the his- 
torian describes the radical and benefi- 
cient reforms which King Vagharshak car- 
ried out in the social, economic and mili- 
tary reorganization of the country. He had 
to wage a great and successful war against 
a combination of Lazica, Pontos, Phrygia 
and others. 


Throughout the ancient East, and learn- 
ing from the East all modern nations, sov- 
ereign kings of more or less equal power, 
called each other brother, a political con- 
vention which did not mean that they were 
born of the same parents. The great Khur- 
rian king, Tushratta of Mitanni, and the 
great king Amenkhotep III of Egypt (ca. 
1400 BC) addressed each other as “my 
brother.” Of course they were not bro- 
thers in the usual sense of the word. King 
Arshak of Armenia (339-368 AD) and King 


Shapul IIT (Sapor, 309-371 AD) of Persia, 
addressed each other as “my brother.”*° 

Hittite, Egyptian and Babylonian kings, 
writing to one another, used the same af- 
fectionate style. It follows that Vagharshak 
was not a Parthian at all; he descended in 
direct line from the Khaldian-Haikian royal 
dynasty, whose founder must be sought in 
the person of one of the Khaldian-Urartian 
sovereigns, named Rusa, a proper name 
which has come into the Armenian as 
Arshak, the Greek and Roman Arsaces. The 
Khaldian-Haikian cuneiform inscriptions, 
which are dated between 733-585 BC, have 
established the existence of three Khaldian- 
Armenian kings who called themselves 
Rusa.*! In the Armenian, as in some other 
Indo-European languages, there are very 
few proper names which begin with the 
letter r. So in the course of time, the name 
Rusa has taken over the metathese-vowel a-, 
and the name has become Arusa—Arsa— 
Arshak. By origin and historical tradition 
the name has nothing to do with the 
Parthians; it is purely Haikian as the three 
royal names prove, and were current in 
Armenia at times when Persian and Par- 
thians were under the domination either 
of Assyria *? or Khaldia, i. e. Armenia. ** 
(See Partsua, below.) 

V Parthia 


Khorenacis version in regard to the 





30. cf. Faustus Buzand (historian of the 4th 
cent., A. D.): Book IV. 16; IV. 20, etc. 

31. cf. Lehmann-Haupt: Das Urartaisch-Kbal- 
dische Herrscherbaus, Zeitschriff fur Assyriologii, 
1922, pp. 32 ff. Also his Armenien einst und jetzt, 
vol. II, part II (1931), p. 685. These are Rusa I 
(ca. 733-714 B. C.), called Ursa by his rival king 
Sharukin II of Assyria; Rusa II (ca. 680-645 B. 
C.), and Rusa [II (ca. 620-585 B. C.). 

32. E. F. Weidner: Die alteste Nachricht uber 
das Persische Konigshaus (in Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung), VII (1931), pp. 1-7. 

33. id. id. p. 1. Regarding the land of Partsua, 
which all localize west of Lake Urmiya 
and which can be shown to be the original home 
of the Parthian tribe, see the conquest of it bv 
Menua, king of Khaldia-Armenia (ca. 810-775 
B. C.), on which cf. Lehmann-Haupt: Corpus 
Inscriptionum Chaldicerum, Text-band | I (1928). 
Text no. Se ee “Karuni Kur Parshuai” 
(“he fought and conquered the end Partsua”). 
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brotherhood of Mithridates I of Parthia 
and Vagharshak, as cited above, may be 
interpreted in the light which Justinus 
sheds on the problem with some detail. 
It is certain that the king of Armenia was 
an altogether independent sovereign in 
150 B. C., as his predecessaors had been 
(with short or long interregna) since the 
days of King Rusa III. This brings me 
to the question of Parthia, the stepchild 
of historical research. From Hellenistic 
times down to recent years, numberless 
writers and specialists have tried their 
hand at determining the origin, birthplace 
and the historical beginnings of Parthia. 
The Hellenistic sources are confused. and 
misleading; therefore, no solution of the 
problem may be expected from them 
alone. As closest neighbors, Armenia and 
Parthia often cooperatéd politically and 
militarily against Roman aggression. The 
classical literature of Armenia naturally 
would, and does, supply a clue, the more 
so when Khaldian and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, particularly Strabo, Ammian, Mar- 
cel, and some others are combined for 
localizing some essential placenames. The 
problem is a vast and complicated one. 
Here a general outline alone can be given. 


The historians of Alexander the Great 
and their followers later have placed Par- 
thia in the East of the Caspian Sea. This 
localization is entirely wrong if we iden- 
tify the land of Partsua with Parthia. The 


placename Partsua is usually interpreted 
as the original form of Parsa-Persia; but 
the ruins of the palace of Persepolis and 
other remains of Achaemenid monuments 
are in the south, in the more or less sandy 
plains near the Persian Gulf, and not in 
the West or immediately around the green 
and fertile land of the Lake of Urmiya, 
which constituted the core of the people 
of Manna, and of which Partsua (or Part- 
suash) was only a part of a mada (i. e. 
land). In a full textual study it can be 


proved that Partsua is identical with what 
the Hellenistic writers called Parthia and 
the Armenian classics Parthevastan — Part- 
hevk (in the plural). As K. Patkanian and 
K. Kostanian ** have fully discussed and 
proved, the entire Armenian tradition un- 
ambiguously and uniformly calls the Part- 
hians — Parthevk, and their kings, Part- 
hev kings; they are never given the pat- 
ronymic Arsacid, as Greeks and Romans 
have done. Arshakuni — Arsacid — is the 
rightful and legitimate patronymic of the 
Armenian Dynasty alone, originating from 
the royal name Rusa-Arshak, as stated 
above. At any rate, the foundation of the 
Parthian Dynasty is generally placed at 
about 250 B. C., and the Founder is var- 
iously named either Arsaces or Tiridates. 
Junge, ** the latest specialist dealing with 
Parthia, discusses the origins and the order 
of succession of the kings. When Arsaces 
II died in 191 B. C., Phriapatios, his son, 
came to the throne. His name appears to 
be the Iranian translation of the title 
Philopator in Greek — a title which at the 
time was borne also by Ptolemy IV of 
Egypt (died in 203 B. C.), and Seleucos 


34. K. Kostanian: Dissertation, vol. III (1879), 
Echmiadzin, p. 118f. 

35. P. J. Junge: Paerthien in “Pauly’s Real- 
encyclopadie,” (see above footnote 8), vol. 
XVIII. Part Il (1949), cols. 1968-1986. The 
later historical section is written by Werher 
Sschur. Cols. 1987-2029. There are a fairly large 
number of monographs and scientific articles on 
Parthia. Rawlinson and A. von Gutschmid are 
well-known. M. A. Dienlafoy: Acropole de Suse 
(1893); E. R. Bevan: The House of Seleucus 
(1902) and especially Neilson C. Debevoise: 
A Political History of Parthia (1938, Chicago), 
will be of great help to students. Junge b 
his study mainly on the Hellenistic authors, and 
then on the original works of E. Herzfeld, 
scattered in many books (such as Archaeologische 
Mitteilungen aus Iran, 9 vols), and R. H. Mac- 
Dowell’s Coins from Seleucia (1935). Parthians 
have left very few written documents, but a very 
large number of coins. The authprities mentioned 
often refer to the numismatic studies publi 
by various museums and numismatic societies. 
Barno Petrovicz, an. Armenian from Poland, 
published a valuable study on Parthian coinage in 
1902, in German, but it does not seem to be 
utilized by specialists. 
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IV (187-175 B. C.) of Syria. Phriapatios 
died in 176 leaving two sons: the elder 
Phraates I came to the throne and con- 
tinued the policy of his father, i. e. look- 
ing up to the Hellenistic world. He added 
another Hellenistic title to his name, name- 
ly theopator, and when he died in 171, 
his younger brother Mithridates I succeed- 
ed him. This is where Armenian (Vagh- 
arshak) — Parthian political contacts be- 
gin, although it is not impossible that some 
sort of diplomatic intercourse kept the 
earlier kings in contact with each other. 
To raise his state to the rank of an em- 
pire, Mithridates I of Parthia had to crush 
first the Hellenistic kingdom which the 
Greeks had established in Bactria and ruled 
to the borders of India. Step by step and 
without fighting Mithridates I subjugated 
the provinces of Ariana, the valley of 
Kabul, all Eastern and Central Persia, and 
Elymais (ancient Elam). According to 
Khorenaci, during all this time, Vagharshak 
was engaged in reforming his country, ap- 
parently without any regard to what was 
going on in the East, and their possible 
bearings on his country. 

Here a diversion seems necessary in 
order to call attention to one of the secu- 
lar shortcomings of Armenian dynasties 
and ruling aristocracy. A. Falkenstein, *¢ 
one of the foremost cuneiform epigraphists, 
has correctly noticed this shortcoming and 
characterised the absence of political sense 
(“politische sinn”) among the Khurrian 
kings, the oldest rulers of the Armenian 
highlands. In complete agreement with the 
German scholar, M. Khorenaci ** thrice 
distinctly blames our forefathers for their 
“the lack of philosophical deepness and 
mental-political vision”. It cannot be denied 
that throughout the ages and until today, 


36. Orientalistische Literaturzeeitung (1938), 


pp. 745-6. Here Falkenstein considers the char- 
acteristics of the Krurrian (Subarian) people. 

37. Patmuthiun Haiots, Book I, ch. 3, and 
Book III, ch. 1. 


our kings, nobility and leaders in general 
have lacked political sense and historical 
thinking. They hunted, banqueted whole 
nights, danced and enjoyed themselves, 
and when attacked on their own soil they 
displayed unexampled courage to strike 
back and expel the enemy some time or 
other; but they never took the trouble to 
anticipate events and forestall the rising 
danger. Indeed, it can be proved that some 
of the Khurrian kings took preventive 
measures against the Hittites; almost all the 
monarchs of the Khaldian—Haikian dynasty 
successfully repelled and attacked the 
Assyrians. Among the Arshakuni kings Tig- 
ran, (Tigranes) the Great, Arshak and Pap 
had made some progress in the right direc- 
tion. All, however, seem to have been 
mentally handicapped by the doctrine of 
natural boundaries, which they believed 
to be divine. ** 


Applying the foregoing to the case of 
Vagharshak, it must be presumed that he 
did not anticipate what was coming and 
did not exercise his power to curb — 
which he could have done by intervention 
— the excessive growth of Parthia under 
Mithridates I. It will at once be answered 
that it is easy to be wise after the event, 
and that the dormant and languishing 
Parthian tribe since the days of Khaldia 
— Urartu could not possibly have roused 
any apprehension among their neighbors. 
At any rate, in consequence, of the rise 


Katinay, a Syriac scholar, to scour the old his- 
torical archives of Ninua, and extract from them 
any information en fact, 
Maraba found valuable items 
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and the periphery was rendered less se- 
cure just at the time when the Romans 
were strengthening their stifling grip on 
Western Asia Minor and reducing indepen- 
dent kingdoms into provinces. 

Vagharshak was succeeded by his son 
Arshak, who ruled for thirteen years (180- 
118 B. C.). He was emulous to follow the 
virtues of his forefathers. He waged war 
against Pontos, but for what purpose it is 
not stated. As a symbol of his victory, he 
erected a round-topped statue on the Pon- 
tic coast, and as a proof of his personal 
prowess and marksmanship, he turned his 
back to the monument and from a dis- 
tance launched his lance — which was 
soaked with the blood of poisonous rep- 
tiles — and thrust it deep into the statue. 
The Pontic people, seeing this feat of 
King Arshak’s personal strength, honored 
the monument for a long time, as if it 
were the work of the gods. This must have 
happened before the accession of Mithri- 
dates VI, the Great (ca. 120 B. C.) be- 
cause with him an effective military al- 
liance was concluded between Armenia 
and Pontos to fight the Roman aggression 
in the following sixty years. 

About this time, in 183 B. C., after a 
long and fearful siege, a Roman army had 
captured the fortress of Numantia and re- 
duced almost the whole of heroic Spain. 
This completed the Roman conquest of 
almost all the Western Mediterranean; by 
a fourth war at Pydna, Macedonia had al- 
ready been defeated in 148 B. C. and the 
land made into a “Roman province.” The 
time was then ripe for taking into hand 
earnestly the conquest of the Eastern 
kingdoms. But a social revolution was 
looming on the horizon. From almost the 
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outset, noble Roman families had gradual- 
ly occupied the arable lands of Italy as 
their own, In 367 B.C., the Licinian Laws 
were passed for preventing the usurpation 
of land by the wealthy. The landless far- 
mers filled the streets of Rome and begged 
for bread, the countryside was depopulated 
and the landowners were employing slaves, 
taken in wars and sold at public auction 
as chattels, to keep their farms going. A 
tribune of the people, T. Gracchus, and 
later on his younger brother, succeeded 
in passing the Agrarian Laws for distri- 
buting land to the peasants at a small rent. 
Although both brother reformers were 
killed, the revolutionary habit and law- 
lessness came to stand as a permanent 
action until the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic by Emperor Augustus. In the meanwhile 
(about 133-109), Rome was involved in 
war with the Gauls and in Numidia in 
Africa, because generals Albinus and Aulus 
coveted the immense wealth of Jugurtha, 
the king of Numidia. 

In Armenia, Artashes (ca. 118-97 B. C.) 
has succeeded his father Arshak. A proud 
and militarily trained young man, Arth- 
ashes resumed the title of king and kings, 
which seemed to have passed to Parthia 
under the reign of Mithridates I. Khorenaci 
has nothing else to relate until we come to 
the accession of Tigran the Great; and what 
the Roman sources say in regard to the 
immediate antecedents of this Armenian 
king is contradictory. Details of these an- 
tecedents and the beginnings of real armed 
conflict between Armenia and Rome must 
be written by a synthesis of Armenian 
and Roman literary sources. 


(To be continued) 
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JACOB S. KAMBORIAN: 
INVENTOR and INDUSTRIALIST 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


It was towards the tail end of the “Roar- 
ing Twenties” — 1927 to be exact — that 
a nation awoke one morning from an un- 
troubled sleep of peace, prohibition, pros- 
perity and plenty to be confronted rudely 
by the grim specter of disaster at sea. 
Over breakfast, the people of the United 
States heard their radios tell the terrible 
tidings of the accidental ramming and 
sinking of the submarine S-4 while on a 
routine measured mile run off Province- 
town, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Though 
rescue attempts were progressing apace, 
they heard, hope of freeing the forty naval 
personnel from their water-encased tomb 
was waning because of the approach of 
severe weather. 

This somber news was shared in com- 
mon with other Americans by a young 
Boston resident with a demonstrated flair 
for “thinking up things.” What, he asked 
himself, was the answer to the problem of 
extricating humans from sunken submar- 
ines? Now, he thought, the ballast carried 
by modern underseacraft, plus the heavy 
keel and general design of the vessel, 
should cause a sub to sink to the ocean 
bottom with hatches topside or else at least 
in such a position as facing generally the 
sea surface. The availability of those hat- 
ches should be capitalized upon more ef- 
fectively by rescuers . . . and soon the 
man was busy at his desk preparing a 
rough sketch of what he had in mind. 

Several hours later, the science editor 
of the Boston Globe had a caller — our 
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young man who could “think up things.” 
The newspaperman wearily heard that his 
visitor had “a simple idea that might help 
them get the men out of the S-4.” Deluged 
as he was under a mountain of such “ideas” 
submitted over phone or in writing by well- 
meaning readers — most of which were 
well nigh ridiculous, and the others, mech- 
anical impossibilities — the harassed editor 
resignedly took the proferred papers and 
placed them before him on his desk. Disbe- 
lief soon vanished. He looked up sharply 
at the young man standing by. 

“What do you want me to do with this?” 
He indicated the papers on his desk. 

“Print it in the Globe,” was the response. 
“IF the idea has merit, someone should 
see it and use it to help those fellows in 
the S-4.” 

The editor tapped nervous fingers on 
the desk top. 

“Look, my boy,” he said, “the simplicity 
and practicability of this thing you call 
an ‘idea’ takes my breath away, and I'm 
just wondering why it hasn’t been thought 
of before this. I'll print it alright — will be 
glad to do so. But I think it’s too valuable 
a thing, both to the nation and to you, to 
print it cold.” 

His caller shook his head. 


“I don’t want a thing for it. So much for 
me. All I want is to project the idea so 
that it can gain the attention of the naval 
authorities. It might help save the S-4 boys, 
or it might be useful in the event of other 
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S-4’s. Printing in your paper might do the 
trick.” 

“Look,” the editor came back, “so much 
is being said in the press right now about 
the S-4 and possible methods of rescue off 
Provincetown that your plan will be lost 
in the storm and fury. I'm going to give 
you a note to a friend of mine at the Char- 
lestown Navy Yard — a high ranking of- 
ficer. Go and talk the thing over with him. 
OK?” 

“OK, if you think that is what I should 
do.” 

Moments later, the young man was out 
of the Globe office and on his way to the 
naval installations in neighboring Charles- 
town — and the first step to the eventual 
manufacture and perfection of an item 
of equipment later standard with all navies 
of the world, the ingenious “water eleva- 
tor,” “diving bell” or “water chamber” as it 
is variously known. Once the sunken craft 
is located, this bell-shaped unit is lowered 
over the submarine, air pressure-pumped 
into its belly or chamber preventing the 
sea from entering it. This “bubble” is then 
securely clamped over a hatch of the 
stricken craft. The trapped submariners in- 
side the hull then release that hatch and in 
pairs or threesomes crawl into the air 
chamber. The hatch is then resecured, and 
the “bell” is drawn up by cables attached 
to the salvage ship, the rescued personnel 
safely cocooned within the steel walls and 
the air carpet of the apparatus. The opera- 
tion is repeated until all men below have 
been brought to safety. 


The effectiveness of the “bell” is shown 
in the fact that when used twelve years 
after the S-4 disaster it was instrumental 
in saving the lives of the 33 officers and 
enlisted men of the “Squalus,” sunk in 
deep water off Portsmouth, N. H. On the 
other hand, forty men died in the found- 
ered S-4, in which rescue operation the 
“bell” played no part, the Navy being una- 
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ble to produce a workable model in time, 

The inventor of the “diving bell”, the 
man who had “the simple idea that might 
help them get the men out of the S-4,” is 
Jacob S. Kamborian. Today, the existence 
of the “bell” is a matter of solace and 
strength to the men of the “silent service,” 
and their families. 


7. 2 oe 

Twenty-six years have elapsed since 1927 
and the S-4, and the man has lived a life- 
time of privation, sweat, industry, and has 
experienced success beyond his wildest 
dreams; and yet, today, Jacob Kamborian, 
his more than two hundred patents daily 
adding to his fame and fortune, looks back 
at his “diving bell” and tells his interroga- 
tor that nothing he has done gives him 
more satisfaction than that “idea,” unless 
it might be two other “little naval gadgets” 
— none of which brought him anything 
more material than the deepest thanks of 
the government of the United States, or 
of the British king. 

Kamborian’s “little naval gadgets” are 
hardly that. The first, “the human torpedo,” 
was an idea comprehending torpedoes 
guided to the target by human hands, the 
pilot releasing himself from the missile 
before it struck. When first used by British 
naval forces at Taranto, the Kamborian tor- 
pedo performed with lethal distinction in 
the clobbering of the Italian fleet, and the 
securing of the Allied lifeline through the 
Mediterranean. 

His second contribution to the war ef- 
fort was his idea for two-men submarines 
which proved an effective answer to the 
Japanese midget craft, being especially use- 
ful in scouting and reconnaisance work. 

2. £8 

Kamborian was born in Marash, south- 
ern Armenia, January 6, 1908. The cir- 
cumstance of his birthday still evokes a 
glint of humor in his eyes. “January 6,” 
he explains, “was Armenian Christmas — 
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you know, we celebrate Christmas Day on 


| 4 different day than they do in the West. 


Well, I’ve always been proud of having 
been born on Christmas, and I’ve always 
wanted people to know it. But the trouble 
is, when I tell my friends that I was born 
on ‘Christmas Day,’ they immediately think 
of December 25. So I’ve adopted December 
95, 1902, as my birthday. That makes me 
legally one year older than I am, but who 
cares?” 

Nine years after the birth of little Jacob, 
the widowed mother Kamborian packed 
up and left for America, taking her two 
sons with her. Parted from his family 
through some red-tape procedure at Liver- 
pool, England, Jacob, after a weary wait of 
one year in that maritime city, finally 
boarded the S. S. Harvard for transport to 
the States. “I traveled immigrant class — 
you know, that’s the polite term for steer- 
age, way down in the bottom of the ship,” 
Mr. Kamborian recalls. 


Soon after joining his mother, brother 
and grandmother in the States, Jacob en- 
tered the Lucia Crocker school, Roxbury, 
Mass., a Boston district. 

A wistful memory of his days at the 
Crocker school comprehends the incident 
in class one day when a horrified teacher 
discovered that she had no compass on 
hand to demonstrate to her pupils. Kam- 
borian immediately volunteered to impro- 
vise one for the teacher. He legged it pell- 
mell home, picked up a ruined umbrella 
he had hidden away for possible future 
attention, and dexterously fashioned a 
“compass” from a rib taken out of the 
mechanism. When he returned to the school 
and presented his contrivance to his teach- 
er, that good lady, like the Globe editor 
who at a much later date was to greet a 
Kamborian “idea” with initial disbelief, 
gingerly accepted the rude gadget with in- 
credulity written all over her face; and like 
the same editor, prerejection was soon 


followed by ungrudging admiration. Trial 
proved the Kamborian “compass” to be a 
thoroughly useful substitute instrument, 
and it was sent on to a local high school 
for exhibition. 


Not so wistful are other memories of his 
Lucia Crocker days. The family poor, its 
earning power limited, Jacob was forced 
to take on employment. He didn’t work 
“after school”; he worked “before school.” 
Rising each morning in the cold gray of 
dawn, the lad hurried to a nearby grocer, 
there picking up a heavy wooden tray 
laden with loaves of fresh bread and bot- 
tles of milk which he delivered at neigh- 
bors’ doors before they stirred for the day. 
“I got one dollar a week for the job,” Kam- 
borian will tell you as he sits in his modern 
office overlooking the industrial heart of 
Cambridge, “and I was darn thankful for 
that lonely dollar. I remember though that 
it was really hard work. The box I carried 
on my shoulder had a way of cutting cruelly 
into my skin. Winters were especially bad. 
I didn’t have gloves — we couldn’t afford 
them — and my hands became so frozen 
from the cold that I could hardly move 
them when I got home.” 


Kamborian studied at the Crocker school 
for two years. That is the extent of his 
formal education, if it can be called even 
that. This interesting fact has both hindered 
him and helped him throughout his career. 
It has helped him in that it has forced him 
to tutor himself in his chosen field of work, 
to drag himself through the rough grind 
of on-the-spot specialisation, to force him 
to marshall his large mental resources to 
pull himself ahead by sheer inherent abili- 
ty. It has hindered him in that it has in- 
variably evoked an incredulity among as- 
sociates, both friends and competitors, 
that this gifted man — and his accomplish- 
ments are too many for the Judas’ to disre- 
gard hastily — could conceive the techni- 
cal marvels he has wrought with no primary 
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advanced schooling in mechanics or en- 
gineering. 

When all of thirteen years of age, “bigger 
and stronger,” Kamborian left school and 
took full-time employment at the Thomas 
G. Plant Company, in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
then one of the largest shoe factories in the 
state. This was one of the turning points of 
his life, not because it brought him the 
magnificent wages of four or five dollars 
per week, but because there he was first 
introduced to the shoe industry, with which 
he has been connected ever since, and in 
which he has become a personage. 

Kamborian worked at Plant about three 
years doing a variety of jobs — shoe as- 
sembly, side-lasting, toe-lasting “and odd 
jobs all around.” The young factotum was 
thus able to learn for himself all the com- 
ponent processes that go into the building 
of a shoe, knowledge he accumulated as 
education and which he put to full use in 
later life. 

Leaving the Jamaica Plain concern in 
1919, Kamborian went to work for the 
Hood Rubber Company, Watertown. 


There he helped build rubber and fabric 
shoes, later finding his way into the re- 
search department of the same firm. He 
ended with Hood in 1921, then “free lanced 
for a couple of years in the Middle West, 
working in machine shops and factories.” 
During this period he registered his first 
patent, a device for making rubber shoes. 
In 1924, during a period he describes as 
“those days when I was trying to find my- 
self, where I fit,” Kamborian invented his 
first moderately popular item, the “Walk 
-on-Air Arch Support,” still found as stan- 
dard stock in the nation’s shoe stores. After 
patenting this arch-support, Kamborian 
manufactured it and marketed it; then, hav- 
ing realized a modest sum on it, he sold 
out and returned to making shoes. 
Entering the employ of Bancroft-Walker 
Co., Boston, in 1925, Kamborian took over 
supervision of “Compo” shoe construction 
by that manufacturer. While with Bancroft- 
Walker, Kamborian invented a cleverly 
simple and effective tool which “toe-lasted” 
shoes with a minimum degree of labor. 
The usefulness of the invention is best 
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indicated by the fact that the United Shoe 
Machinery Company not only offered him 
$75,000 dollars for its patent rights — an 
offer rejected with thanks by the inventor 
— but also attempted to wean him away 
from his employers — a proposal likewise 
refused though for the moment by Kam- 
borian. Instead, he prevailed on Mr. Ban- 
croft, his employer, to put up the money, 
while he contributed his invention. A 
corporation formed by the two men to run 
the “toe-lasting” tool business was called 
‘Northern Machine Company” which re- 

mains today one of Kamborian’s many in- 
terests. 

Pressure by United Shoe to win Kam- 
boriari to its employ continued incessantly 
and, in 1935, that giant concern made 
' Kamborian such an attractive bid that he 
joined them. USMC offered initially to 
pay $50,000 for a “side-laster” invented by 
Kamborian, and they further proposed that 
he work for them in their research depart- 
ment at $5,000 per year. In return Kam- 
borian would assign to USMC patent rights 
for all inventions conceived by him during 
his period of employment. ; 

During the three years he worked for 
United, Kamborian contributed a number 
of inventions and ideas to the firm, eight 
of which were duly patented. Others how- 
ever were “pigeon-holed,” or else he was 
not given due credit for them. These facts, 
and that he felt stifled and stunted in the 
employ of the company, led him to make 
no arrangements for reemployment with 
United after the termination of their mu- 
tual contract in March, 1938. Leaving Uni- 
ted, he went into business for himself. Un- 
ceasing experiments on new ideas con- 
tinued in the little basement laboratory of 
his Newton home. Then one day early in 
the spring of 1938, while tinkering with a 
rejected “tack-puller,” a dramatic incident 
occurred — an event which was to ensure 
his fortune on one hand, and to bring him 
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trial and heartache on the other. 

Let him tell the story: 

“A very short time after my termination 
with United, I started to make a pre-welt 
machine. While that was going through the 
shop, I felt the need of something simple 
to make and sell right away. Many ideas oc- 
curred to me, but then I ran across that 
tack-puller somewhere in the shop, and 
that was an idea. I again put the thing into 
the machine and this time, instead of put- 
ting it on the last, I put it on a lasted upper 
and again tried to pull tacks. It pulled tacks 
alright, but it pulled the upper with it too. 
You see, the upper can be inserted into the 
rolls the puller has. I said, “This is a lasting 
machine, and started to work on my side- 
laster.”! 

This trifling experiment with a discarded 
“idea” produced eventually a machine 
which, in the words of a prominent East- 
ern shoe-manufacturer, “revolutionized the 
entire shoe industry.” With the appearance 
of the “Kamborian Side-Laster,” shoe manu- 
facturers had the first continuous toe-to- 
heel lasting machine ever to prove itself.* 
A number of other machines, all made by 
United, embodying the principle of con- 
tinuous lasting, had proven virtually use- 
less in actual operation and had been with- 
drawn from sale. For over one-half century 
the best minds of the shoe machinery in- 
dustry had struggled to produce a machine 
sorely needed. Then one day along comes 
an Armenian from Marash to supply the 
answer! 

The machine’s heartbeat is a system of 
three rolls superimposed with helical, or 
spiral, knurled ribs. Two of these rolls stand 


1 “Quoted from the court record of Mr. Kam- 
borian’s testimony. Details of the proceedings 
ae, ee follow, are based on the same re- 
cords. 


2 “Lasting” is the process of the 
upper to the “inner-sole” material of the shoe. 
Previously this had been done by hand, or pain- 
fully by tacks or machine-driven staples in separ- 
ate operations. 
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vertically, one lays horizontally. The opera- 
tor inserts between the two vertical rolls 
the “turn-over” lap of the shoe upper which 
has been fitted over a wooden last. When 
the machine is made to operate, the vertical 
rolls, revolving in opposite directions, pick 
up the “turn over” lap, then allow the 
horizontal roll to “wipe” securely the lap- 
ping material over a cemented “inner sole.” 
Guided by the operator, the entire shoe is 
rotated around the three ribs, until the up- 
per is securely held to the bottom material. 
This is continuous lasting. 


From scraps of waste steel sold him in 
odd lots by a nearby steel firm, Kamborian 
fashioned the first crude shop-model of 
his “side-laster.” Experiments proved that 
it would do exactly what the author had in- 
tended it to do. Early models developed by 
machine shops, though not fully satisfac- 
tory to the inventor, were shown in the 
winter of 1938-39 at the Boston Style show, 
and later at the Chicago Fair of 1940. They 
were the sensations of both displays. 

On August 5, 1941, Letters Patent of the 
United States were issued to Jacob Kam- 
borian who had meanwhile organized the 
International Shoe Machine Corporation to 
place his invention into commercial opera- 
tion. 

While all this was going on, reports were 
received by Kamborian that his machine 
had been “copied” by rival United, that 
there might be patent infringement involv- 
ed. Examination of the competitor’s “guilty” 
model convinced him that patent infringe- 
ment had indeed taken place. Kamborian 
immediately notified United of his views, 
and prayed that they desist from further 
manufacture and distribution of their “of- 
fending” model. His importunities fell on 
deaf ears. On March 11, 1944, Kamborian 
filed suit against United, seeking redress in 
the courts. 

“International Shoe Machine Corpora- 
tion,” read an advertisement of the Kam- 
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borian firm which announced their suit, 
“has no desire to play the role of Jack the 
Giant Killer, but on the other hand, it 


does not propose to allow its right and just | 


awards of its own enterprise and creative 
ability to be shared by obvious trespassers | 
on those rights. It believes there is ample | 
room in the shoe machinery industry for 
another firm with a fresher approach, new 
SR: 3. 


Following trial briefs offered in the 
Spring of 1945, the historic civil suit of 
Jacob S. Kamborian, and his firm, plain- 
tiffs, vs. United Shoe Machinery Corp. de- 
fendant, opened at the U. S. District Court, 
Judge George C. Sweeney, presiding. The 
case, heard in October, 1945, is remem- 
bered today in legal circles for a number 
of reasons. Initially, it was one of the most 


expertly directed suits in recent times, com- | 


prehending a number of legal points of a 
most complex nature, and raising a few of 
its own; second, it was not finally resolved 
until July 6, 1949 — four years after the 
original trial — after the U. S. Supreme 


- Court itself refused to grant a writ of ¢ 


certiorari in favor of the defendant; and | 
third, it is perhaps the single occasion in 
legal history where the massive United 
Shoe has lost a case in court. “Jacob Kam- 
borian,” a Boston attorney said recently, “is 

the only man I know of who has gone to 


it with his pants still on him — and new 
suspendors to boot.” 

Wearily wending its way through the 
slow and deliberate chambers of the law, 
the case and its appeals proved a sore per- 
sonal ordeal for Jacob Kamborian. He nev- 
ertheless pushed it ahead unflinchingly. He 
was his own star witness. Taking the bull 
by the horns, and facing squarely the im- 
plied innuendo that he, sans education, 
sans formal technical training, could not 
possibly have créated the machine alleged- 
ly infringed upon, Kamborian marched to 
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the witness stand and, before the rapt 
attention of the court, built a shoe manual- 
ly. In a moment of judicial admiration rare 
in legal annals, Judge Sweeney, in his op- 
inion finding for the plaintiff, described 
Kamborian as a pioneer inventor: 
“Kamborian, the patentee, is a man of 
considerable mechanical ability .. . Wheth- 
er or not he understood all that his ma- 
chine would do at the time that he des- 
cribed it in his patent application is im- 
material . . . This was the first machine of 
this type on the market. An average work- 
man on the Kamborian machine can do 
1,500 pairs of shoes per day, as against a 
former output of 500 to 600 pairs under the 


| old commercial practice. Today (1945) 


218 Kamborian machines in 
operation in 114 different plants in the 
United States, Canada, England and India. 
By a combination of two old and well- 
known devices, Kamborian has achieved 
that success for which the industry has been 
searching for a long time . . . It is evidence 
of invention when a new combination of 
known elements produces a new and bene- 
ficial result. . . ” 

It is a rather interesting peroration to 
the story to note that Kamborian today 
holds little bitterness towards United. As 
an example, recently, he informed that 
firm that his investigations had proved that 
a group in Soviet-controlled Czechoslavakia 


| was infringing on international patent re- 


gulations and was illegally producing 
cheap-labor shoes on United-patent ma- 
chines. 

Today, Kamborian’s International Shoe 
Machine Corporation is the third largest 
shoe building appliance concern in the 
world. This is largely due to the Kamborian 
“side-laster,” and the patient and tireless 


 im- | labor of its inventor. 
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Kamborian is a resident of Newton, 
his business is headquartered at 


Kendall Square, Cambridge, but he spends 
most of his leisure time, and some that is. 
not so leisure, in the beautiful and historic 
community of Plymouth, Mass., where his 
summer home is located. 

He is not known to Plymouthonians, 

however, as a mere “summer squire.” Kam- 
borian has adopted Plymouth and Ply- 
mouth has adopted him. So taken is he 
by that community that he has made two 
manifest efforts to improve its “one indus- 
try” economy. In 1951, he established a 
branch of his shoe machinery industry in 
that town, thereby giving employment to a. 
number of natives. This past year, he pur- 
chased a one-hundred acre tract of land 
within the limits of Plymouth which he is 
devoloping into one of the nation’s top 
summer resort colonies. “White Cliffs of 
Plymouth,” as he has named his “hobby” 
area, “has everything that is needed for it 
to become a restful delightful place in 
which to live, a place where people enjoy 
scenic beauty and quiet and relaxation. . 
A feature of the tract is a summer comp 
for boys, built with the purpose of accord- 
ing to underprivileged children the oppor- 
tunity of spending summer months amid. 
the beauties of the Massachusetts sea. 
coast. A January, 1953, issue of LIFE ma- 
gazine dubbed Kamborian’s “Trade Sec- 
rets House” on the Plymouth property 
“the best housing buy in the United States: 
today.” Both Kamborian and his vivacious 
wife Elizabeth, whom he wedded in 1930, 
are highly enthusiastic about the project, 
as are all people who have viewed its won-- 
ders to date. 

Plymouth, proud of its Pilgrim past and 
heritage, jealously reserves the honorary 
sobriquet of “Pilgrim” only for its most 
valued citizens. The man from Marash, 
Armenia, has been so honored. 


“When the Pilgrims sailed the May- 
flower around the tip of Cape Cod, toward 
the west,” an editorial of the Plymouth 
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‘Old Colony Memorial read on July 9, 1958, 
“if they had been close enough inshore to 
have seen it, they would have seen the 
high white cliffs of the shore stretching 
from Manomet to the Cape. Those cliffs 
and white sands have changed but little 
over the 333 years that have passed. 

“The Pilgrims hewed their homes from 
‘the forests, cleared the ground for their 
plantings, and built the first permanent 
English settlement in this country. 

“Other Pilgrims have followed since 1620, 
‘they were the men and women with the 
vision and the imagination to see the pos- 
sibilities that were before them. They built 
their homes here, established their busi- 
‘nesses and their manufacturing plants. they 
‘cleared the bog land for the cultivation of 
cranberries and opened the wilderness for 
‘their farms. 

“Jacob Kamborian, who has adopted 
‘Plymouth as his home town, is a Pilgrim of 
today. He walked along the white cliffs of 
Cedarville, looked out over the broad 
stretch of Cape Cod Bay and was inspired 
‘by what he saw. A world traveler, he was 
before him a view of magnificence unequal- 
led by any place in the entire world. He 
felt that this lovely place should be shared 
with others so he bought the land — much 
-of it of doubtful ownership. Scrub oak and 
pine covered the area. There was the land 
and the view but nothing else except in 
‘the mind of Mr. Kamborian who visualised 
a development that could be shared and 
enjoyed by others. His vision equalled his 
courage to undertake the bold step of 
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clearing the land, erecting buildings, put- 
ting in roads, water, sewage, electricity, 
Bulldozers went to work and rough roads 
began to appear. Land was cleared for a 
modern motel. Other land was cleared for 
building living units for vacationers. Plans 
were made for a camp for underprivileged 
children. On the crest of White Cliffs, the 
name he chose to call it, he built a building 
that he plans to have as a dining club 
where people may go for rest, quiet and 
enjoyment of what is the most magnificent 
marine view along the Atlantic Coast. 

“The modern pilgrim has taken what 
was waste land and turned it into a place 
of beauty. 

“The town has gained in assessed value. 
The town has gained from having within 
its boundaries for the summer visitor a 
place where Plymouth people can go for 
enjoyment. 

“Whatever can be done to assist and en- 
courage our men of vision should be done. 
Our town officials, Chamber of Commerce, 
business men and civic leaders should be 
the first to offer encouragement and first 
to oppose those who would obstruct a 
development such as has been started at 
White Cliffs. 

“Plymouth is fortunate that it has modem 
Pilgrims willing to venture and willing to 
share. Without this kind of vision and cour- 
age the natural advantages which we s0 
richly possess would remain unknown and 
unused.” 

This is Jacob S. Kamborian, pioneer in- 
ventor, industrialist and modern Pilgrim. 
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I SIGN MY CONFESSION 


ARMEN SANINIAN 


“Vardanian, come out.” 

Despite the fact that I was eager for my 
interrogation, the Chekist’s voice hit me 
like a bolt. I shuddered bodily. 

By night the upper stories had assumed 
an entirely different aspect than what I 
had seen during the daytime. All was silent 
now, in places half-lit, mysterious. As we 
proceeded, from the opposite side of a 
corridor a prisoner was being led between 
two soldiers whose moanings could be 
heard even from the distance. They turned 
into the nearest intersection. A little way 
off I came across another prisoner whose 
face I could not see because the guard who 
accompanied him forced his face to the 
wall. 

The room I was led into was very nar- 
row, more of a corridor, to be precise, for 
the interrogation rooms on right and left. 
To the rear, seated behind a desk next to 
the window, two chekists were carrying 
on a quiet conversation. My guard handed 
to one of them the paper of my delivery 
for his signature. Having signed the paper, 
the Chekist headed toward the left en- 
trance and nodded to me to follow him 
into the interrogation room. It was a large, 
square, and brightly lighted room. The 
Chekist took his seat in front of a table 
while I stood before him some two feet 
apart and started the interrogation. 

“Your family name :” 

“Vardanian.” 

He opened a large file of papers and star- 
ted to shuffle the pages but this was only 
a show, because he was furtively scrutiniz- 
ing me with a keen, penetrating look. I 
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don’t know what he thought of me but my 
impression of him was very bad. 

“Your papers show that you are an edu- 
cated man and naturally you understand 
well that the Cheka is the unsheathed 
sword of the proletarian dictatorate, ready 
to destroy its enemies. At the same time 
the Cheka knows how to be lenient, and 
even forgiving, provided the prisoner dur- 
ing an interrogation confesses his deed 
without hiding anything. Therefore, for 
your own good, you must tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“Nothing but the truth, citizen investi- 
gator,” I replied. 


He shot a cross look in my direction, ap- 
parently displeased at my willingness to 
tell nothing but the truth. 

“Now then,” — he put down his ques- 
tion on the white piece of paper — “tell 
me, who prompted you to select the Vil- 
lage of Kroushko for your professional ac- 
tivity and what was the purpose behind 
it? Not that we already don’t know it, 
but it is necessary for me that you confirm 
it with your own mouth.” 


The question took me by surprise. 
“What do you mean by asking who prompt- 
ed me and what was the purpose behind 
it? The purpose is obvious. I am an agricul- 
tural expert and therefore I could have 
no other purpose. I was sent there by Yego- 
rov, the director of the region.” 

He dropped the pen, and furious with 
rage, pounded the table with his fists and 
shouted at me: “You have told a lie in 
answer to my first question although a 
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moment ago you promised to tell the 
truth!” 

“I am telling the truth, citizen investi- 
gator.” 

“You will tell me about that truth later,” 
he threatened, “now tell me, how long is 
it since you have known Kamarov?” 

“I know no such man.” 

“What? You don’t know him?” 

“No.” 

He fell back on his chair and shook 
with a sardonic laughter. 

“Do you know his associate?” 

“The answer is the same.” 

“Do you know whom I am talking 
about?” 

“How should I know :” 

At this he bolted straight up and leaning 
against the edge of the table he clamped 
his hands down and hissed at me, “Don’t 
lie to me.” 

“I am not lieing.” 

“Who helped you write that report about 
the peasants of Krushko starving?” 

“I myself wrote that report in Yegorov’s 
private room, right in his presence.” 

The investigator began to finger my file 
and stopped on a page. 

“Yegorov’s report says you brought that 
writing with you when you came to the 
village.” 

“Yegorov is not telling the truth.” 

“No? Are you telling the truth? Who 
helped you write that report? I am asking 
you for the last time.” 

“I am the sole author of that report.” 

“Why did you write that false report?” 

“It is not false. It is a true picture of the 
reality.” 

“What?” The chekist choked on the word. 
This is it, I said to myself. They are going 
to apply the third degree now. I dreaded 
to look behind me for fear the blow might 
fall on my face. “I must save my eyes, the 
rest does not matter. Only my eyes.” I was 
shaking on my feet. 
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“If I had known it would result in this 
I would never have written it,” I barely 
whispered the words. But the chekist heard 
me. 

“What consequences were you expect- 
ing, you glutted counter-revolution- 
ary? How many secret meetings did you 
hold in the village and with whom?” 

“I never held any secret meetings in the 
village, not even open meetings, not with 
anyone.” 

“You have not?” 

“No.” 

He got up, pushed his fists in his pock- 
ets, and started to walk toward me slow- 
ly. At that moment he was like the snake 
which hypnotizes the rabbit before swal- 
lowing it. To reach me from behind the 
table was a matter of a few steps and yet 
it seemed a whole year to me. Unable to 
resist longer his gaze I started to back 
track inch by inch. He finally cornered me. 

He suddenly relaxed, his jaw dropped, 
and he burst into a loud mocking guffaw. 
Ha, Ha, Ha, Ho, Ho, Ho. 

Involuntarily I looked behind me, and 
as if in a fever, I saw the row of chekists 
lined up against their tables, including 
Voronov, all joining in the merriment. 
Their mocking laughter was a psychologi- 
cal victory for in their sight I was as noth- 
ing. Actually I myself shrank to the size 
of a sand grain, lost my equanimity and lost 
my faith that by sticking to the truth I 
would come out all right. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty two.” 

“Only twenty-two and already so adept 
at keeping a secret? Ha, Ha, Ha, Ho, Ho, 
Ho!” 


“I have no secrets.” 

“Do you know Maroosia?” 

“Who is Maroosia?” 

“Don’t you know? Ha, Ha, Ha. Very 
well, I will tell you. She was the leader 
of the women’s contingent in Krousko.” 
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“Yes, I know her.” 

“Really? How come you guessed that 
one right? Think again.” 

“I know her.” 

“What were you and she talking about 
one evening in the shepherd's tent? Let 
me say that it was not about love because 
your counter-revolutionary excellency will 
not stoop to make love to a woman of the 
Kolkhoz. We know that. What were you 
talking about them? Tell me, although I 
already know it.” 


“I remember that one day, after the day’s 
work, Maroosia came to me to mend my 
torn shirt. We had no private conversa- 
tion.” 

“Stir your memory.” 

“We talked about this and that.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many centimeters deep was your 
plowing?” 

“Ten centimeters as prescribed in the 
instruction book.” 

“Was it not more then ten centimeters?” 

“No.” 

“You lie. Do you know Kimka?” 

“The driver of the tractor? Yes, I know 
him.” 

“He told us that you forced him to 
plough deeper than ten centimeters.” 


“Kimka lies.” 

“What?” 

Just then Voronov interposed. He had 
been handling himself as if he never knew 
me. “Tovarishch Skripkin, I advise you to 
give this man a little rest. He is tired and 
does not remember what he has done.” 
Then, turning to one of the chekists stand- 
ing by, he ordered: “Make him lie down 
on the chair. That will help him collect 
his thoughts. Call the next one.” 


“Come with me.” It was the chekist who 


| Was supposed to make me lie on the chair. 
| As I followed him my mind was feverishly 


busy trying to make out uwhat this lying 
on the chair meant. 

Lying on the chair was another exquisite 
method of Soviet torture. In the center of 
the room stood a chair with a long back, 
the hind legs shorter than the front. With 
the aid of the chekists the subject was made 
to sit on the chair, his arms stretched back- 
ward. He was ordered to stick out by de- 
grees his knees, and since the sitter had no 
solid support, maintaining the equilibrium 
of the chair was an exceedingly difficult 
operation. He would struggle and squirm, 
and finally, he would flop down and the 
chair would topple over. It was a nerve- 
wrecking operation but highly amusing 
to the tormentors. 

“Shoot me down, I beg you to shoot me.” 
I could stand it no longer under the che- 
kist’s kicks. The weight of my body pulled 
me backward, preventing my feet from 
supporting me. 

“Come closer. Now lean backward. 
Stretch your knees. Farther, farther.” 


But when I tried to stretch my knees far- 
ther, I would lose my equilibrium, and 
down I would go together with the chair. 
Perhaps a beating was better than this. 
Perhaps other forms of torture were far 
to be preferred. But this thing was in- 
sufferable, maddening, wrecking the 
nerves, paralyzing the body. In its kind 
perhaps more modest and yet terrible. 

“Beat me up as much as you like, shoot 
me, I beg of you, shoot me.” 

“Get up, I tell you, get up.” 

It seemed to me I had been lieing on 
this chair ever since the creation, At first, 
when the chekists were amusing them- 
selves at my torture, I in turn was laughing 
at them. “Fools! To think that they can 
make me sign a confession of their concoc- 
tion by such silly methods. It would be a 
different thing if, like the Professor, they 
would crush my fingers under an iron press, 
or if they brutally beat me. This is nothing 
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as compared to the punishment which the 
Professor suffered.” 

But I was mistaken, before long, I felt 
in my hand an enormous weight and it 
seemed my eyes would pop out of their 
sockets. Then the celing slowly began to 
recede and everything was topsy turvy. 
I tried to cling to the chair with my out- 
stretched knees, then chair and I crashed 
to the ground with a resounding fall. 

The rafters rang with the chekists’ guf- 
faws and the sound of that monstrous chor- 
tle was more terrible and more humiliating 
to me than the blows of a thousand ham- 
mers. 


“Hey, get up, quick.” 

They kicked me on the sides. Again they 
made me sit on the chair, and again I 
toppled to the floor. This went on and on, 
perhaps a hundred times and even more. 
Always the same thing. Always to lie down 
and to topple over. To lie down and to 
topple over! The world had turned into 
a whirling millstone, and I, seated on it, 
was whirling with it, over and. over again, 
with a head which had the weight of a 
mountain, with large bulging eyes, with 
a shattered body, with strained nerves. My 
ears were splitting as if from firing can- 
nons. My nose started to bleed, trickling 
down into my mouth, and clotting in my 
beard. I was being “reeducated” in order 
to sign a fiction of the cheka. 


“Shoot me, I beg of you, shoot me!” 

I do not know how many days my cell 
whirled around me. But one day I felt 
that the plank above me was standing still 
and the prisoners lying around me no 
longer were moving. That night they took 
us out for the customary outdoor exercises. 
It had snowed outside and the last flakes 
fluttered lazily and settled on my face. 
The air, although sharp, was extraordinari- 
ly fresh and pleasant. A shudder went 
through my body as I thought that I had 
come to life again. The gray sky assured 


me that there was another world besides 
the chekist’s world whose boundary reach- 
ed our towering walls, as far as the corner 
where stood the guard. The soft snowflakes, 
fluttering in the tower light, were like but- 
terflies rollicking in the sunlight. 

It made me nervous when I saw a few 
of the flakes falling on our side, the world 
of the slaves. Did not the strayers realize 
what they were doing? Were I in their 
place I would never have left the clean 
fresh air and come to rest in this filthy, 
abominable slave world. 

After our exercises which lasted scarce- 
ly five minutes, we returned to our cell, 
I was completely refreshed now and start- 
ed to take stock of my situation. It was 
plain that my position was grave. Very 
grave. I had erred childishly in wishing to 
help the starving peasants of Kroushko. 
I should have looked on their starva- 
tion in the light of the old Roman proverb 
which says, “The slaves can look but they 
cannot see”. Not only I had looked, but 
I had seen, that is, I had thought. For that 
reason I had to be neutralized. 


From the questions they put to me it was 
apparent that they wanted to prove me a 
counter-revolutionary propagandist, as well 
as an economic saboteur. The latter charge 
was being substantiated by Kimka’s testi- 
mony who had accused me of having 
ploughed deeper than ten centimeters. 
There had been no such thing. It seemed 
the cheka had invented the lie and had 
asked Kimka to confirm it. My alleged con- 
spiratory conversation with Maroosia in the 
shepherd’s tent was obviously Kimka’s 
brain child, delivered to the cheka as a 
weapon to prove me a counter-revolution- 
ary propagandist. 

“Vardanian, come out!” When I heard 
the ominous command I knew my time had 
come. They were going to make me sign 
my confession which would send me to 
my doom, or, if I refused, my only other 
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alternative would be the rack. I was so 
engrossed with my fears that I did not 
realize the passage of time. Next thing I 
found myself confronting my inquisitor. 

The chekist was busy with some docu- 
ments when I stood before him. On his flank 
was seated Voronov, looking quite indiffer- 
ent, as if he were a guest. He cast such a 
withering look at me that my heart almost 
stood still for a long suspenseful moment. I 
felt that someone was standing behind me 
but I was afraid to turn around. 

The inquisitor pushed the documents a- 
side and slowly raised his head: “Vardan- 
ian, the other day you caused us no end of 
trouble by your constant denials. Get this 
into your head, that you cannot bore a hole 
in the wall by beating your head against it. 
It is impossible to deny what has been writ- 
ten. We will settle this matter right now.” 

“There’s no need of hurrying, citizen in- 
vestigator,” I interrupted. “I can afford 
to be patient, just so the truth is brought 
out.” 


“Do not interrupt me. The truth already 
has been brought out and confirmed by 
the testimony of witnesses. This record 
is based on the truth — he picked up a 
batch of papers and showed it to me —; 
all that you have to do now is to sign it. 
It’s all the same to us whether you sign it 
or not. I will read it to you.” And the 
inquisitor read to me the following con- 
fession: 

“I, A. Vardanian, herewith declare that, 
from the day I graduated from the Uni- 
versity, when I proceeded to the village on 
my professional duty, I had already made 
up my mind to work against the govern- 
ment, to incite the peasants, to conspire 
against the soviet method of exploiting the 
soil, and to disrupt the kolkhozes. I failed in 
my aim, thanks to the vigilance of the so- 
cialist peasants and their devotion to the 
Soviet ideology. 

“Furthermore, herewith I declare that 
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I have been active in sabotaging the soviet 
economy, trying to destroy the complex 
agricultural machines which are the re- 
sult of soviet production. With the destruc- 
tion of those machines, it was my purpose 
to prevent the delivery of the full crop 
quota, and thus, to sever the ties between 
the socialist village and the city. Such de- 
fault would cause complications in the 
working classes of the city and would dis- 
rupt the socialistic order. 

“I further declare that, taking idiicatints 
of my profession as an agricultural expert, 
I secretly conspired against the soviet’s 
scientific method of exploiting the soil, by 
ploughing the soil deeper than ten centi- 
meters. 

“Moreover, by ploughing deep, I have 
caused extra expenditure for fuel which 
is so essential for all the branches of soviet- 
socialistic production. 

“I herewith declare that my anti-soviet 
propaganda, my conspiratorial intention to 
distrupt the kolkhoz from within, as well as 
my economic sabotage, constitute the links 
of the long chain of my subversive activity, 
all of which, fortunately, were exposed by 
our glorious cheka, the vigilant guardian 


of the soviet order. 


“I now realize my error. I feel it, and 
I repeat. For this reason, I freely confess 
my deeds and I beg the impartial cheka to 
be lenient to me and to forgive me, as 
much as is possible, so that I may be able 
through the labor camps and the soviet 
institutions for reeducation, to atone for 
my grievous crimes, to understand better 
the meaning of socialism for the cause of 
the workingmen, and be useful in the fu- 
ture to the reconstruction of a happy life 
under the Soviet regime. To which end I 
herewith affix my signature.” 

Reading it, the chekished pushed the 
paper toward me, dipped the pen in the 
ink and handed it to me. 

“Sign it.” 
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“I won't sign.” I was shaking with fear. 

“Why don’t you want to sign?” 

I took courage by his question. “Because 
what is written there does not belong to 


me. 


“What? How not?” 

“I have neither done, nor intended to do 
the things which are written in that paper.” 

“You mean to tell me I have written a 
lie?” 

“If what you have written pertains to 
me, yes, you are lieing.” 

Voronov, who until then had been indif- 
ferent, as if he neither saw or heard us, 
suddenly interrupted the inquisitor. “To- 
varisch Skripkin, we have no time. Call 
in another prisoner.” 


I felt the man standing behind me move 
a step closer. I understood the meaning of 
Voronov’s words and _ instinctively I 
shrank. At that moment the whip came 
down on my head, stinging my face in its 
coil. I doubled up and covered my face in 
my two hands. It took some effort to disen- 
tangle the whip, but instantly down came 
a new blow, again and again and again. 


“They will stop now. They surely will 
stop now. How can they keep it up:” I 


Hs 


thought lying there prostrate, with each 
fall of the blow. But there was no end to 
the infernal punishment. 

“I will not sign it. I will endure it. I 
no longer feel any pain,” I was delirious, 

And yet the whip kept on flicking, this 
time on the parts of the body which were 
bruised, because the excruciating pain 
seemed to be multiplied a thousand fold. 
My skin was being torn off my body. 

“Kill me. Kill me at once. Shoot me!” I 
kept bellowing. 

“We will if you sign the paper.” I heard 
the chekist’s words faintly. 

“It is enough. I am innocent. It is 
enough.” 

“Sign it.” 

“I will sign only if you will shoot me.” 

“It is quite possible.” 

“It is enough. Bring the paper. I will 
sign it.” 

“That will be enough,” I heard the chek- 
ist say, and the whip struck for the last 
time. 

“Get up!” 

I tried to rise to my feet but just then it 
seemed to me they pushed me into a fiery 


furnace. At first all was red, then com- » 


plete darkness. 
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PIONEERS OF PROTESTANTISM 
IN ASIA MINOR 


MARIE SARRAFIAN BANKER 


When the Congregational and presby- 
terian churches in the United States 
joined together for the work of evangeliz- 
ing the whole world, they sent missionaries 
even to Asia Minor, in obedience to the 
Master’s last command: (Luke 16:15.) 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

William Goodell, and his most worthy 
and consecrated wife, were among these 
early evangelists responding to God's 
command. They sailed from New York in 
December 1822. For the first nine months 
after their arrival they stayed at the mis- 
sionary headquarters in Malta, after which 
they went to Beirut. They had hoped to 
labor in Jersalem, but circumstances hin- 
dered them and they never saw the holy 
city. 

William Goodell was the son of Christ- 
ian parents. His father was a poor farmer 
with few earthly possessions, but he knew 
the depths of spiritual wealth. Above all 
he knew how to pray for missions long 
before the existence of the American Mis- 
sionary Society, and thus he prayed his 
son into the mission field. He left no mater- 
ial inheritance to his eight little children 
and to his devout young widow when he 
died early in life, but he endowed them 
with his godly example and prayers, the 
very richest spiritual legacy. 

William Goodell, the worthy son of this 
saintly farmer, was a man with a cheerful 
disposition. Intercourse with him was high- 
ly instructive and delightful. He was pa- 
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tient in following his purpose, and was 
thoroughly prepared from his youth for 
the call to this most important and diffi- 
cult field. His hard circumstances in early 
life, as well as his Christian education, 
were greatly used of God. He was blessed 
with the pangs of hunger, muscular pains 
of hard labor, and the lack of many es- 
sentials in life. All these experiences had 
laid the foundation in him to suffer un- 
daunted for Christ. He was a prepared man 
for a prepared needy field. 

In Beirut, Mr. and Mrs. William Goodell 
did literary work in the translation of the 
Bible and tracts. However, in time of war 
or rumors of war they returned to Malta 
where they were safe under British rule. 
They translated five tracts into Turkish 
with Armenian characters and sent them 
throughout Turkey. Certain Armenians 
who read these tracts were enlightened be- 
fore they ever saw a missionary. Several 
of these converted Armenians became a 
great source of assistance in publication 
work. In fact the Armenians became the 
most effectual open door for the gospel 
message to enter into that land. 

Although Rev. Goodell could not go to 
Jerusalem, that field was not left without 
the Light. In 1821 Levi Parsons had gone 
there with another missionary. Rev. Par- 
sons was the first Protestant missionary, 
resident in Jerusalem. His intention was 
to make that great city his field. He was 
a man with a pleasant disposition, gentle 
and friendly, and he won the love and 
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confidence of all who met him, especially 
of the notables of the Armenian Church 
in Jerusalem. The Armenian clergy not 
only consented to undertake the work of 
reformation in Jerusalem, but they asked 
him to go to Constantinople to interview 
the Armenian Patriarch and other notables 
and to-begin the work of reformation 
there. Rev. Parsons at once wrote to head- 
quarters about this new prospective field 
but, owing to their unfamiliarity with the 
Armenian language, the missionaries 
thought it would be best to delay entering 
that field until the translation of the Bible 
into the Turkish language had been com- 
pleted. They had good helpers from among 
the Armenian clergy; a bishop and a monk 
who rendered the missionaries invaluable 
help in translating the Bible both into Ar- 
menian and into the Turkish-Armenian 
vernacular. * 


Finally in 1831 the missionaries were 
established in Constantinople under the 
leadership of Rev. and Mrs. Goodell. Trans- 
lation of the Bible had been completed; 
but the people, being illiterate, were unable 
to read God’s Word. Ninety per cent of 
the men and one hundred per cent of the 
women were illiterate. The missionaries 
were led, therefore, into educational work 
as an important part of their mission. They 
established schools for boys in spite of the 
opposition of the ignorant people. But the 
chief men and especially the Armenian 
patriarch were in hearty sympathy with 
the missionaries in regard to the reforma- 
tion of the Armenian Church and the 
education of their youth. Rev. and Mrs. 
Goodell had been prepared by the hand 
of God as chosen vessels to bear His 
name in this most religious city, which was 
yet without Christ. They had come with 


* As early as the Fifth Century A. D. the Arme- 
nians already had translated the Bible into 
classical Armenian, universally known as the 
“Queen of Versions.” The missionaries translated 
it into the modern vernacular. ED. 


two secret weapons to battle all opposition 
— the Word of God and prayer. 

They also wished to open schools for 
girls. 

Armenian women will ever be grateful to 
Rev. and Mrs. Goodell, and to all the other 
missionaries, who opened the first female 
school in 1845 in Constantinople, regard- 
less of many arguments. The school com- 
menced with eight pupils; it could not ac- 
commodate more. The girls were found 
to be intelligent, gifted, and capable hu- 
man beings, with precious souls. They also 
had good voices and they loved to sing, 
Every day they learned a verse of Scrip- 
ture which they repeated at the breakfast 
table. God’s holy weapons slashed the 
mountainous barricades, and opened the 
iron gates of the devil in the hearts of these 
students so that Christ could enter in. All 
the girls enrolled in that school were led 
to Christ. They trusted Him as their per- 
sonal Saviour and they were born again. 

As this important work advanced rapidly 
in spite of persecution, there was a great 
demand for educators, translators, preach- 
ers, and managers. The American Mission- 
ary Society did not deny the workers, but 
only those that were anointed by the Holy 
Spirit were chosen for this peculiar mis- 
sion. They sent Dwight, Schauffler, 
Holmes, and Cyrus Hamlin. 


Cyrus Hamlin 

Cyrus Hamlin was born into a Christian 
home in Maine on January 5, 1811. His 
father, who had two small farms, died 
when Cyrus was seven months old, so the 
child grew without a father. His mother, 
being well educated, conducted her af- 
fairs with prudence. She taught her child- 
ren the love of God. She also taught them to 
honor the Bible and to read it daily. Each 
child systematically read the Bible through 
once a year. They believed in missions. 

From childhood Cyrus worked hard on 
the farm, but when his brother was able to 
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manage the farm alone, Cyrus went to 
Portland to his sister. His brother-in-law 
was in the jewelry business and was more 
than willing to teach him the trade. Cyrus 
manifested great ability and a bright fu- 
ture was in view for him. He had a mech- 
anical mind and he was not afraid of hard 
work. 

Cyrus attended church with his sister’s 
family, and there he gave his heart to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, accepting Him as his 
personal Saviour. From that day his way 
of thinking was completely changed. He 
had to read the entire Bible many times 
before but now it took on new light. He 
studied the Bible as a new Book. As he 
had possessed Christ, Christ possessed 
him. Cyrus sacrified his bright future in 
the jewelry and went into the business of 
the Lord. He entered the theological semi- 
nary and since it was necessary to work 
his way through, he worked day and night 
for many years, with an iron will and much 
perseverance. 


After graduation when Cyrus told his 
mother that he had promised the Lord 
that he would go to the foreign field, she 
wept. After she recovered from the shock, 
however, she confessed that she had ex- 
pected it and that she did not have a word 
to say, although she would have loved to 
have him with her. His two sisters and 
his brother shed tears but not a word of 
opposition was heard. Not one of them 
wished to hinder the will of the Lord. 

While waiting a whole year for a ship 
for Constantinople, Rev. Hamlin had a 
little practice at home as a teacher and 
preacher among the Irish Catholics. The 
priest could not prevail and he won the 
love of the common people in spite of the 
persecution of the Catholic church. Thus 
Cyrus Hamlin learned what to expect on 
the foreign field. 

Finally, Rev. Hamlin and his beloved 
wife sailed in 1829, three months after 


their wedding. In a terrific rainstorm they 
arrived in Constantinople where they were 
met by missionaries and led to Rev. Good- 
ells home. They were welcomed later in 
the evening, one by one, by the Armenian 
evangelicals. The seeds of persecution were 
already shown and they were afraid to 
come at any hour of the day so they came 
by night in the dark. 

Immediately Dr. and Mrs. Hamlin ma- 
jored in the study of the Armenian lan- 
guage, as well as other languages. They 
busied themselves at once, with the help 
of native teachers, in the translation of 
tracts, school books, and portions of the 
Bible into the Armenian language. Distri- 
bution of the small tracts that were passed 
from hand to hand was like sowing the 
seed of the Gospel. Christianity sprang up 
here and there and many came to learn 
more about God’s way of salvation. In 
many cities there were evangelical groups 
before ever a missionary was seen. The 
Holy Spirit was in action. 


When God’s people are busy in gospel 
work, the devil gets busier. The Armenian 
patriarch who had been friendly toward 
the missionaries was having too many sec- 
ret callers and visitors. He had too many 
dignitaries to interview, such as bankers, 
the Greeks patriarch, and Jesuit propagan- 
dists, who had been in the city to convert 
the Armenians to Roman Catholicism with- 
out success. Now they were jealous of the 
missionaries and they did their utmost to 
stop the work. The Greek patriarch wanted 
gospel light but not the kind the mission- 
aries had. That was fire and had the power 
to burn. Yes, of a truth the missionaries 
called down the Holy Spirit upon the 
church but the clergy did not welcome 
Him. 

These groups has tried for years to in- 
fluence the Armenian patriarch to stop the 
work among the Armenians and now they 
seemed to be successful. Suddenly the 
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Armenian patriarch changed his friendly 
attitude and forbade the intercourse of 
every Armenian with the missionaries. He 
also placed a ban on all Protestant Bibles 
and tracts. At this time the Armenian Bible 
was completely translated into Modern 
Armenian and the demand was so great 
that they could not print copies fast enough. 
The people were hungry for the Word of 
God. The devil knew there was power in 
the Word. but he was too late, the seed 
was sown and the persecutors could not 
gather all the Bibles to be burned. How- 
ever, severe persecution was in full force 
upon the Protestants by the order of the 
patriarch. There were schools for educa- 
tional purposes, Bibles and Christian litera- 
ture to read, and believers were hungry for 
the Bread of Life but there was no free- 
dom to worship; no church to attend. Be- 
lievers were cast out of the church by the 
Armenian patriarch. The missionaries did 
not steal the church members and make 
Protestants; they were thrown out of the 
church by their own clergy. 


Dr. Hamlin had an Armenian language 
teacher by the name of Avedis who came 
to his home to teach him and his wife. 
The brother of Avedis, Der Sahagian, a 
priest, was the head of the Protestant 
group. He had once told Dr. Hamlin that 
the old sleepy Armenian Church showed 
signs of awakening. This enlightened priest 
was the secretary of the new believers and 
he kept all the correspondence and im- 
portant records. He was one of the re- 
formers of the Armenian Church in his 
priestly duties. 

One day as Dr. Hamlin was quickly 
studying his Armenian lesson, the door 
suddenly opened and in came Avedis, out 
of breath, and wet with perspiration. He 
threw a heavy bundle on the floor and ex- 
claimed, “Dr. Hamlin, this thing is from 
God! My brother Der Sahagian is in prison 
at the patriarchate and he will be sent to 
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exile, but the Lord gave us a chance to 
rescue the records. My brother sent a sec- 
ret messenger from the prison to deliver 
the papers to you before they search our 
house. If they secure these records, five 
hundred Armenians will be exiled and 
missionaries will be sent out of this coun- 
try. They are talking about that already.” 

Dr. Hamlin at once hired a Turkish boat 
and rowed straight to Dr. Goodell’s back 
gate. The two buried the documents in 
an underground brick vault, designed for 
storing valuables in case of fire. The sack 
remained there until the winds of persecu- 
tion subsided. (During that period Der 
Sahagian, imprisoned and exiled, kept 
growing in faith. About ten years after 
his first arrest Dr. Hamlin went to Adapa- 
zar for the ordination of this saint. ) 


Dr. Hamlin was sad. He was now with- 
out a teacher as no Armenian would dare 
to associate with the missionaries. He was 
also grieved and deeply disappointed over 
the slow progress he was making in his 
study of the Armenian language. He was 
anxious to learn so that he could help 
the people but he was constantly interrupt- 
ed. He gave himself to the study of other 
languages. One day a Greek gentleman 
came and told him that he had found a 
remarkable Russian Armenian teacher for 
him. He was sure the patriarch could never 
touch him. He also added that he had seen 
many Armenians but none could excel 
the character and the Christian spirit of 
this enlightened gentleman, whose name 
was Mesrob. 

Dr. Hamlin was delighted to hear this 
good news. His hope was kindled and his 
faith was strengthened by this answer to 
prayer. He lost no time in engaging Mes- 
rob as his personal, private teacher. He 
found that the half had not been told con- 
cerning the qualities to be found in this 
Armenian young man. He was modest, edu- 
cated, a linguist, a poet, a student of his- 
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tory and the Bible, and above all he was 
a patriot like St. Paul, “for his brethren 
and kingman according to the flesh.” 

Mesrob had but one desire in life from 
his youth: to help his people, to work 
among the youth to educate them. His 
rich uncle had helped him to receive a col- 
lege education. Since such institutions were 
unheard of in Armenia he sent him to Cal- 
cutta, India, to Bishop’s College. He had 
come now to Constantinople to serve his 
people as a teacher, with little opportunity 
of fulfilling his purpose. When Dr. Hamlin 
spoke about his plans for the Armenian 
youth, Mesrob was gratified. He could see 
the bright future of the Armenian youth; 
he could visualize intellectual darkness 
turned into light, which would enlighten 
the spirits of lost souls. He was a happy 
man now that his hopes were on the thres- 
hold of being realized. The instructions be- 
gan with joy and satisfaction. However, 
again the devil could not endure the pro- 
motion of the Gospel among the Armenians, 
and he had to stop this from the beginning. 
If he was unable to stir the patriarch 
against this teacher, and since Mesrob was 
not a Turkish subject the patriarch had no 
power over him he would have to find some 
other way. 

One day at noon time Mesrob went out 
for a walk from which he was supposed 
to return for lunch. When Mesrob did not 
return, after a long wait Dr. and Mrs. 
Hamlin thought something must have de- 
layed him and they had their lunch. After 


} two or three hours, Mesrob’s companion, 


a Persian Armenian brought a note written 
in haste: 


“Dear, Dear Mr. Hamlin, My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful. I am on 
board the Turkish steamer for Trebi- 
zon. I am destined to Siberia, by order 
of the Russian ambassador. Give the 
bearer my clothes, burn my manu- 
scrips. I give my books to the mission 


library. Let all the brethren and sis- 
ters pray for me, for I am very sorrow- 


MEsROB TALLIATINE 


The missionaries were shocked, dismay- 
ed, and perplexed over this calamity. Dr. 
Schauffler at once hastened to the Russian 
ambassador, protesting on behalf of Mes- 
rob that he was a good man, that no fault 
had been found in him, and he had given 
no cause for exile. The haughty ambassa- 
dor answered, “I might as well tell you 
now, Mr. Schauffler, that the Emperor of 
Russia, who is my master, will never allow 
Protestantism to set foot in Turkey.” In 
one glance Dr. Schauffler saw the whole 
secret of the persecutions, and bowing low 
before the ambassador, with equal dignity 
replied: “Your Excellency, the kingdom 
of Christ, who is my Master, will never 
ask the Emperor of all the Russians where 
it may set its foot.” This was an eye-opener 
to the missionaries. They now knew why 
the patriarch had changed and turned 
against them so suddenly. They knew the 
pressure was coming from the Mother 
Church of Armenia Etchmiadzin which 
was under the Tzarist power. Even Mat- 
thew, with all the political power given 
him by the Turkish government, had to 
obey Russian orders. However, the King 
of kings did not forget Mesrob, neither was 
His arm shortened that He could not res- 
cue His servant from the hand of the 
Tzar. 


Mesrob, with grief, sorrow and disap- 
pointment was put on board a ship going 
toward Siberia through Trebizon, as an 
exile for being a servant of God. He lifted 
up his eyes, and lo and behold! His English 
friend, Mr. X was on the same steamer. As 
soon as his fate was disclosed, Mr. X 
hastened to the English Captain of the 
ship who was his good friend. The two 
great minds were directed from above. 
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They agreed to disappoint the Russians 
and to rescue their prey from Siberia. 

First, they gathered together every ar- 
ticle of clothing and papers owned by Mes- 
rob which would betray his identity, and 
having made a big bundle of them, they 
added an extra weight and dropped the 
bag into the sea from the cabin in the night. 
Next, Mesrob removed his long black beard 
and gave himself a close shave. Then he 
dressed himself in Mr. X’s clothes in the 
English style of a servant of an important 
dignitary. He appeared on deck as the 
servant of Mr. X and spoke nothing but 
English. The transformation was most 
amazing, and, completely camouflaged, 
Mesrob hardly recognized himself. 

The steamer arrived in Trebizon. At 
the passport office a bishop was waiting to 
arrest Mesrob so that he would have no 
chance of escape in the city. Mesrob landed 
and, presenting the passport of Mr. X, he 
went on his way unidentified while the 
bishop carefully watched every face and 
paper to detect his prey. Mesrob rushed to 
the English consul and presented a note 
from Mr. X to Mr. Stevens, the English 
ambassador, informing him that he was on 
deck without a passport. Mr. Stevens at 
once went to the Turkish governor who 
sent his own private boat to bring Mr. X 
ashore without regard for the passport of- 
fice. 


While in the city of Trebizon enjoying 
his freedom Mesrob met an English offi- 
cer who was going to Calcutta and who 
needed an interpreter. Mesrob became a 
dragoman to him to Calcutta, the only 
place on earth he wished to be in; his 
second home where he was safe from 
Turks and Russians. 

The bishop who had come to arrest Mes- 
rob remained empty-handed. There was no 
one to arrest, no one like an Armenian by 
the name of Mesrob. He was sure Mesrob 
was hiding in the cabin somewhere intend- 


ing to go back to Constantinople again. He 
went on board to claim his victim, and 
questioned the Captain. Captain Ford 
treated him very kindly and with great 
courtesy. Now the two began to search 
the steamer and they did not leave a cor- 
ner unexplored, but Mesrob was not to 
be found. The Captain offered a reward 
to anyone who would report his location. 
The disappointed bishop went home to 
write his report to his government. They 
presumed that Mesrob jumped overboard 


so that he would not be sent to Siberia and | 


therefore he was not persued. 


Many years later Dr. Hamlin had the 
great privilege of informing them that 
their victim was in the East and that he 
had become an editor of an Evangelical 
Armenian paper, working for the salvation 
of his dearly beloved people. It was a great 
victory when Dr. Hamlin had the joy of 
showing them the first number of Mesrob’s 
paper. The means of his miraculous escape, 
however, remained a mystery to them. 


After Mesrob’s exile Dr. Hamlin was left § 


without a teacher again. He had come to 
Constantinople especially for educational 
work, but so far he had been unable to or- 
ganize a seminary since he was not pro- 
ficient in the Armenian language. However, 
he would not delay the great task forever. 
After a long and tremendous struggle he 
found a large house and opened a school 
in Bebek, which became known as Bebek 
Seminary, on the 4th of November 1840. 
This school had previously been in exis- 
tence, but it had been interruped several 
times by order of the patriarch. It was 
founded by Rev. Goodell. 

Although the school could accomodate 
twelve, it was opened with two pupils, 
Avedis and Toros. The limited capacity 
was soon filled. All of the students were 
boys, most of them from poor families but 
a few from rich who had been rejected be- 
cause of their determination to obtain an 
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education. It was a free boarding school, 


| except that the boys had to provide their 


~ 





—™ 








bedding, clothing, books and stationery. - 


Many could not even supply these needs 
and they had to be helped. By this time 
Dr. Hamlin had been in the country a year 
and nine months. At last circumstances 
were favorable for his learning the Arme- 
nian language as he was constantly in con- 
tact with Armenians and he had to speak 
their language. 

Dr. Hamlin wished to teach the best 
Armenian in his school. He was anxious to 
learn the best himself so that he could re- 
vise the Bible. He was unable to see why 
the Bible could not be translated into good 
modern Armenian. It was his opinion that 
there was no language so base as to be una- 
ble to impart the news of salvation to a 
lost world. He believed that when Bible 
teaching begins in any language, that lan- 
guage takes wings and is transformed into 
a sublime beauty under the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The Catholics had despised the 
Armenian language for teaching in their 


| institutions and had adopted the Turkish 


language. Dr. Hamlin refused to do so, 
and he proved his belief. In the process of 
time the modern Armenian became a beau- 
tiful and a cultivated language. The Bible 
was repeatedly revised and the old books 
were obsolete unless carefully re-edited. 


The seminary was not located in an 


| Armenian community but in a quiet village 
| of mixed population. It had become a place 
| of power because God was there. Another 
}reason for this was the fact that Dr. Ham- 


lin was extraordinary in his manysided tal- 
ents. He was a farmer, carpenter, silver- 
smith, mechanic, engineer, electrician, 
teacher, philosopher, a genius with inven- 
tions, and a father to the boys. He was 
filled with the love of God and the desire 
to win them for Christ Dr. Hamlin was a 
rugged and dauntless servant of the living 
God. 
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The fame of the seminary spread abroad, 
and many visitors among high rankirz offi- 
cers came to see the marvels of science. 
Most of all they came to make inquiries 
about the evangelical faith, Happy was 
he to meet every one, and while talking 
with students and visitors all the time his 
Armenian language improved greatly. The 
patriarch, however, became alarmed over 
this Bible school. The bankers put him up 
to destroy the seminary by closing the 
doors and taking away all the students 
from it. The patriarch was pressed on all 
sides to discourage missionary work and 
to send the missionaries home, but down in 
his heart he was eager to have the Arme- 
nian youth educated, both in religious and 
secular matters. 

One afternoon an hour before sunset, 
a strange looking creature, in disguise, 
called on Dr. Hamlin privately and as soon 
as he faced him he said: “Baron Nishan, the 
patriarch’s secretary, sends his compliments 
to you and wishes you to know that his 
holiness has obtained the records that bear 
the names of your students and their par- 
ents. Tomorrow morning the parents will 
be called to the patriarchate and will be 
thrown into prison until all the students 
leave the school and appear before him. 
Baron Nishan sent this message to you, 
that you may think what to do, and he 
entrusts himself to your honor.” 


As soon as he had finished his message 
he turned around quickly and rushed out. 
Nobody knew who this disguised person 
was. It was assumed that he was the sec- 
retary himself as he was on friendly terms 
with Dr. Hamlin. However, the task re- 
quired haste and there was no time to think 
as darkness was almost on. It was neces- 
sary to send the students home in daylight 
before the bridge was up. He had to think 
quickly. Dr. Hamlin rang the bell and call- 
ed the students together. They came in, as- 
tonished and full of fears. Dr. Hamlin told 
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them the exact situation and asked them 
to take a bundle of clothes and to go home 
in great haste before the bridge was up. He 
told them that in the morning they should 
go to the patriarch and inform him that 
Dr. Hamlin has closed the school to assist 
the Armenian people. 


The boys did as they were told. The next 
day when they went to the patriarch, one 
of the students delivered the message and 
graced it with all the Oriental terms. When 
the patriarch saw all the boys march in 
and stand around him he was astonished. 
He said: “Dr. Hamlin is a good wise man 
to do this thing. It relieves me of the un- 
pleasant duty forced upon me by the ban- 
kers. But we shall soon have a school much 
better than the foreign thing, and you shall 
all be satisfied. Now come and kiss my 
hand, and go home with my paternal bene- 
diction.” 

After a vacation of three weeks, the labor 
party turned against the patriarch and 
against the bankers with such force that 
they had enough troubles of their own and 
they ceased worrying about the Bible 
school. Dr. Hamlin called back all his stu- 
dents. Strangely enough, fourteen came in- 
stead of twelve. The work continued quiet- 
ly for a while. 

Many people came to visit Dr. Hamlin 
in order to see the experiments in physics 
and chemistry, which had become very 
popular, and were awakened on religious 
subjects. One day as Dr. Hamlin was hard 
at work attempting to complete some philo- 
sophical apparatus a man_ opened 
the door and said abruptly, “Pastor, come 
and preach the Gospel to us.” Dr. Hamlin 
washed his hands in a hurry and slipped 
his coat on and walked to the reception 
room, finding, to his surprise, seventeen 
persons waiting for him. Dr. Hamlin spoke 
to them in the simplest way about sin, con- 
demnation, and redemption through re- 
pentance and faith in Christ. They asked 
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questions about the Virgin Mary, saints 
the new birth, and faith. These questions | 
gave Dr. Hamlin an opportunity to explain 
many points which had been misappre. 
hended. One of these inquirers became a 
devoted and able supporter of the truth, 
and was chosen to be the first deacon of the 
first Armenian Protestant Church in 1846, 


Another time four strong looking men 
from Yozgat attended his Sunday service, 
After the meeting was over they wished 
to have an interview with Dr. Hamlin and 
he was glad to welcome them into his 
home. They asked many questions similar 
to those asked by other inquirers. In their 
home in Yozgat they had heard about this 
new way and they had come to Constanti- 
nople to investigate the truth. When they 
heard Dr. Hamlin preach they were con- 
vinced right away that he was preaching | 





the truth. All their questions were satisfac. 
torily answered from the Word of God 
They were pleased and bought Bibles and 
other books to take back with them to 
Yozgat. That was the beginning of Pro- 
testantism in that city with no missionary 
setting foot there. The power of God’ 
Word alone and not manpower was doing 
the work. Although these men met perse- 
cution in Yozgat they stood firm for the 
truth and won others even before the ar- 
rival of missionaries in their city several 
years later. 


In 1843 the Bebek Seminary moved to 
a new location in a larger building. They 
now had forty students, but as usual they 
were still poor. Only ten were able to 
clothe themselves; all the rest were too poor 
even for that. Dr. Hamlin had to help them 
through the donations of his relatives and 
friends abroad. The parents of these stu 
dents were unemployed because of the 
persecution and were unable to supply the 
needs of their children at school. This was 
a problem in Dr. Hamlin hands, but he 
was a rugged man and he had been pre 
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pared by God for this through his own po- 
verty and hard labor in his early life at 
home. He had worked his students to be 
likewise. He decided to open a place of em- 
ployment where the students might work 
a few hours a day, and where the parents 
might be employed full-time workers so 
that they could take care of a small 
portion of the needs of their children. 
He was encouraged to trust the Lord 
for this part of the business. The mis- 
sion had no cash to lend him but he 
collected the needed amount through his 
friends and he opened a woolen mill and 
a cotton factory in Necomedia. Thus the 
shabby clothes disappeared and all the 
students attended classes with self-respect 
and satisfaction. Dr. Hamlin was fully con- 
vinced that a certain degree of such in- 
dustrial education was helpful to them, 
although other missionaries did not approve 
of his method. 


One of these students was a youth by the 
name of Zenope, who was quiet, unde- 
monstrative, and a deep thinker. He would 
not accept anything without proving it to 
himself, and he had been in school almost 
two years before the gospel truth began to 
dawn on him. He then was gloriously saved. 
He gave himself to systematic Bible read- 
ing at once and spent one hour each morn- 
ing on his knees. The Holy Spirit being his 
teacher, he grew in grace rapidly and lived 


a consecrated life. 


Dr. Hamlin had not noticed any special 


| talent in Zenope. He had no idea of his 


dormant abilities, nor that he was a genius 
in any subject. However, during an experi- 
ment, he discovered Zenope’s unlimited ta- 
lent in his chemistry class. So great was his 
delight that he thought surely God meant 
Zenope to be a manufacturing chemist. Dr. 
Hamlin knew the need and he felt this 
would be profitable for the entire Arme- 
nian community. He therefore immediately 
wrote to England to his most influential 


friend describing Zenope’s great talent and 
future possibilities. In due time he heard 
from England that an excellent chance had 
been found for Zenope with a large manu- 
facturing company of drugs. They would 
open a new plant in Constantinople if 
Zenope would prove his talents as highly 
as he was recommended. This letter had a 
post script, “For five thousand dollars 
would not open such a career to the son of 
an Englishman.” 

Dr. Hamlin was so overjoyed and so 
highly elated that he could hardly wait to 
see Zenope and to give him the good news 
of a bright future in a great business, but: 
when he did Zenope was not in the least 
enthused. He listened quietly, and un- 
ruffled over the future possibilities, he 
waited until Dr. Hamlin had poured his. 
heart out with bubbling joy. Then Zenope 
answered, as calmly and as unconcerned as 
though nothing so amazing had ever hap- 
pened to him, “You are my father Dr. Ham-- 
lin, and I hate to disappoint you. I thank 
you for your great interest in my behalf, but: 
I cannot accept it. When I accepted 
Christ as my personal Saviour I made: 
a convenant with God that if He helped 
me to finish my course here I would 
become a teacher to my poor countrymen, 
the Armenians. I cannot break my promise: 
and become a chemist.” 

Zenope refused the riches of the world. 
and chose Christ. He went to Aintab as a 
teacher with a very small salary, but he 
prepared the way for Aintab college. Do- 
we wonder why that institution became a 
beacon of light to souls in the dark? The- 
foundation was laid on a consecrated life- 
of such rare Christian firmness. 


Simon and Sdepan 
Armenians have been lovers of educa- 
tion, but very few have proved to be like: 
Simon and Sdepan who lived in the interior 
of Armenia in the vicinity of Moosh. They 
were about fifteen years of age and their 
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vision in life was to become preachers of 
the Word at any cost. They wished to be- 
come abbots, (vartabed). Their parents 
‘were glad to lend their sons to the Lord 
and they sent them to the convent of Moosh 
to be trained as theologians. The discipline 
in that institution was very strict but, 
Simon and Sdepan were accustomed to 
severe training; therefore they were not re- 
bellious toward discipline. They did a lot 
of chanting in the church, which was a de- 
light to them, but they learned nothing 
that would enable them to preach the gos- 
pel of salvation. They were not satisfied. 
‘Two years had glided by already with no 
religious education and no study of the 
Bible. 


In those days convents were established 
to train young preachers, but this good 
system was shamefully degraded and the 
world had crept in and God was practically 
left out. The students were used only as 
servants to wait on the abbots. Simon and 
Sdepan were serving without pay for two 
years, and in return they were called 
“jackass”. if they slightly displeased the 
abbots. with some minor negligence. 


One day the boys got together and ques- 
tioned each other. They took inventory of 
their education, “What kind of abbots are 
we going to become? We have not learned 
one word of Scripture in two years. Before 
we know it, we will be too old to learn. We 
could have learned the chanting in our 
churches without leaving our home com- 
forts and at the same time we could have 
learned a trade. Now we are good for 
nothing.” They were wise boys. 


By this time they heard about Bebek 
‘Seminary in Constantinople through Arme- 
nian merchants who had gone there on 
‘business. They brought back the news that 
boys were being trained with a good edu- 
cation in the Bible so that they could be- 
‘come pastors. In reality the Armenian 
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businessmen were used of God to advertise 
all branches of the mission work. 

The two boys said to each other, “That is 
what we need. Let us go to Constantinople 
and learn something from this man Dr, 
Hamlin; why waste time here?” Being 
young, they came to a quick decision, and 
off they went by foot on a two to three hun. 
dred mile journey. They begged on the 
way, and slept, like Jacob of old, on a stone 
pillow in the open field, desert, mountain, 
or valley, whatever the resting place hap- 
pened to be. They challenged the dreadful 
scorpions, malicious snakes, wild beasts, 
and sickness. They had one aim; to become 
pastors. At times the Armenians and the 
Mohammedans supplied their needs to 
save them from starvation. When they ar- 
rived in Trebizon, greater obstacles came 
to view. The Black Sea frowned at them. 
What could they do: They could not 
walk on the waves, and they had no money 
to buy tickets to get on the steamer. They 
knew how to pray in their own way. 


In Trebizon there were, as usual, a num- 
ber of Armenian merchants going to Con- 
stantinople. They learned about the su- 
preme aim of these boys, and taking a con- 
tribution among themselves, bought two 
tickets for them. In this way the boys tra- 
veled five hundred miles more towards 


their highest goal in life. After venturing | 


their lives and conquering tremendous ob- 
stacles they arrived in the city of know- 
ledge. However, their childish sincerity and 
simplicity led them right to the Armenian 
patriarch and they asked him for an en- 
trance into Bebek seminary. They told him 
their story in a very simple and honest 
manner. The patriarch was very much 
pleased with their high vision in life and 
he said, “My children you have done a 
good deed, and the Lord will remember 
you and reward you to save your souls from 
sin. But that school which you talk about 
is out of existence. I examined it and 
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found it to be of no use; therefore, I 
closed the school and exiled the sanctimoni- 
ous infidels to their own lands. But the 
reward of your journey will not be lost. 
I am now sending a new highly educated 
abbot to the convent of Moosh. In a few 
days he will start his journey. I will send 
you back with him and he will teach you 
to become good abbots. Meantime you can 
rest and be my guests here. My servants 
will care for you, and this abbot will pay 
all your expenses. You will not have to 
walk back.” 

The boys were pleased and the needed 
rest was gratifying. After three days they 
started their journey back to Moosh with 
their new teacher. Just one day before en- 
tering Moosh, the abbot said to the boys, 
“His holiness told you a great lie about that 
school. The day before we left I spent 
the afternoon with Dr. Hamlin at Bebek, 
and we discussed many subjects. Our pat- 
riarch, however, made me responsible for 
bringing you back, and I could not tell 
you a word.” 


Now they were back in exactly the 
same place where they had been for the 
last two years. The first three months they 
were satisfied with this new teacher. Then 
everything went back to the old ways and 
their displeasure was greater than ever 
before. One day Simon told Sdepan that 
he was going to Jerusalem to the Armenian 
convent where they had holy and educated 
men to teach them. “Come, let us go,” he 
said. He was willing to venture once more 
the hazardous journey for the sake of an 
education. Yes, he would laugh at impos- 
sibilities rather than waste his time in the 
convent, receiving the title of “jackass” 
all the time. But Sdepan would not yield 
to this. He said, “Is not Jerusalem four hun- 
dred hours distant? How can we find food 
and money? I cannot walk again. The trip 
to Constantinople was enough for me.” 
Simon added firmly, “If pilgrims went 
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that way year after year and arrived there 
safely I can, too.” Off he went on the ha- 
zardous trip that took over two months, 
going through Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
across the Taurus Mountains, and down 
through Syria to Jerusalem. Defying the 
storm, malaria, epidemics, beasts, and all 
manner of perils, he found he had under- 
taken a harder trip than the first, but he 
did not retreat. He had purposed in his 
heart to be a theologian. Thus Sdepan and 
Simon were separated from each other as 
both boys were determined and remained 
firm in their resolutions. 

Sdepan remained in the convent but 
he was lonesome for Simon. He could not 
find a friend to take his place and he was 
very unhappy. There was no letter and 
not a word of news from Simon. He wished 
heartily that he had gone with him. Winter 
came and spring followed but still not a 
word from Simon. He had not a single 
doubt but that Simon has been driven by 
the storm, devoured by wild beasts or had 
died in an epidemic. There was nothing left 
for him to do but to get out of this con- 
vent. 


Sdepan resolved to go to Constantinople 
to Bebek Seminary the second time regard- 
less of the jeopardy of his life. He would 
rather be in the mouth of a jackal than 
remain here to be a “jackass” for the rest 
of his life. This time, of course, he would 
go directly to Dr. Hamlin himself and not 
to the patriarch to listen to his lies. Through 
tremendous exposure and with considerable 
sacrifice he came to Bebek Seminary. His 
appearance was beggarly and heartrending. 
Weary and worn out, he introduced him- 
self to Dr. Hamlin and stated his purpose 
in simple and pathetic words. He was re- 
ceived as a student on trial. He had con- 
quered, defying the world and men. 

But Simon was not dead. He had not 
been devoured by wild beasts. He arrived 
in Jerusalem safely and he was kindly re- 
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ceived. The convent was proud of having a 
student from such a great distance. When 
the abbots discovered, however, that Simon 
wanted nothing but theology they expelled 
him as a heretic. He then went to Bishop 
Gobat, a missionary to the Jews, and told 
his sad, sad story and his great goal in life. 
The good bishop had compassion on him 
and told him that he had come to the 
wrong city and school, that he should have 
gone to Constantinople to Bebek Seminary. 
He said he would write a letter of recom- 
mendation to Dr. Hamlin and would pay 
the expenses of his trip. At last a little ray 
of hope began to dawn on Simon’s dark 
horizon. He took his bedding in an old 
bag, and shouldering it, went on the stea- 
mer for Constantinople to get the educa- 
tion he so earnestly craved. 

One stormy day at Bebek Seminary Dr. 
Hamlin was watching the athletic sports 
of the students from a sheltered corner 
of his court when the gate opened. A mise- 
rable looking creature, in the costume of 
the interior, exhausted, dripping with rain 
and drenched to the skin, entered with a 
porter bearing his bedding and clothing. 
Dr. Hamlin had seen many boys but none 
half so heart-stirring as this one. He was 
an emblem of misery. Before Simon had a 
chance to get to Dr. Hamlin, Sdepan sud- 
denly darted from under cover, where 
he was watching the games, and, clasping 
Simon in his arms they kissed each other 
on each cheek — all in the downpouring 
rain and storm. Quickly they sought a dry 
spot where they could learn each other’s 
history. Their toil, sacrifice, courage, per- 
severance, patience and love were reward- 
ed, and their desire to prepare to serve 
God was granted to them at last. They both 
graduated from the seminary and both be- 
came pastors of Protestant churches in 
Armenia. 


Persecution 


The Turkish government had given too 
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much political power to the Armenian 
patriarch. The Christians could neither 
leave the church nor dare to establish a 
new church; either case would have been 
considered a crime. The people were not 
satisfied with mere rituals. They were hun- 
gry for the Bread of Life. The priests did 
not cultivate spiritual life in the churches, 
There were no Sunday Schools, and the 
children ran around the church yard with 
all their games and noise disturbing the 
worshippers. 


The priests came to church late, and 
during the service they would go out for a 
cup of coffee or have a smoke, and at times 
they went to the side chapel to argue over 
the division of a funeral fee. Their bitter ar- 
guments would drown the church choir 
singing “Holy art thou only Lord.” The 
priests did not explain the significance of 
the forms of worship to the people; maybe 
they did not know. There were no sermons 
to stir the conscience; maybe they could 
not preach as most of them had followed 
that profession only to make a living, 
Therefore they did not care to glorify God 
but rather were searching after their fees. 
Of course they displayed magnificent vest- 
ments, splendors of lighted candles, burn- 
ing incense, chanted ancient liturgies with 
no meaning to the listeners, and took many 
collections with assurance of heavenly re- 
wards. 


The true Christianity of the Armenian 
Church was completely Iost in the holy 
fountains, holy places, relics, miraculous 
pictures, charms and magics embellished 
with sinful superstitions. There was too 
much formality and too little faith and 
prayer. The Bible had become a dead letter 
handled by men with silk clothes, kissed 
and honored, but not read in a way that 
would be understood or that would lead 
to repentance. They worshipped the bones 
of saints more thar the living Christ. In 
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| a word, the religion of the Armenian church 
| was paganized. 

The missionaries had not come to in- 
| terfere with the Eastern churches. They 

had come to enlighten the people with the 
help of the clergy, but they soon discovered 
that the clergy preferred darkness. There- 
fore, the believers had to come out of the 
darkness into the light of Christ to grow 
in grace. Then the clergy turned against 
those who had disturbed the spiritual 
sleep of the ages and persecution was mul- 
tiplied. 

On the other hand, the missionaries bold- 
| ly preached the gospel of salvation. They 
| told the people that it was necessary to be 

born again. That to become a child of God 
| they must be regenerated, they must have 
a new nature. They made it plain that 
good works would never save a soul be- 
cause salvation is the gift of God to those 
who will receive it. Those who received 
this gift were called Avedaranagan. In the 
beginning they were not called Protestants. 
The missionaries preferred the first title 
which meant evangelicals or gospel Christ- 
lans. 


As the number of evangelicals increased 
the patriarch was greatly disturbed. Maybe 
he was afraid of losing his position, reason- 
ing that if all the Armenians became Evan- 
gelicals they might request a spiritual lead- 
er. So, the patriarch wished to know how 
long the missionaries would remain in the 
country preaching the gospel of salvation. 
They were attracting more attention than 
ws desirable to him. To his inquiry Dr. Goo- 
dell replied that they would stay to teach 
and preach as long as the Armenian church 
did not satify the spiritual and educational 
hunger of the people. If better sermons 
were preached in the Armenians churches 
and better schools appeared in the country, 
then the missionaries would gladly move 
out as they would be of no use and no 
one would need to come to them. . 





The patriarch knew very well that he 
could not furnish better education and so 
he used force to keep the Armenians from 
the mission schools and churches so that 
the missionaries would go home. Severe 
persecution commenced, by order of the 
patriarch, all over the country. He pro- 
clamied a boycott upon the evangelicals 
who would not sever their relationships 
with the missionaries. They were forbidden 
to buy even if they had the money, and 
they were forbidden to sell. They could 
not employ or be employed, they were 
not permitted to rent out or to rent a dwel- 
ling pace. Marriage was forbidden. They 
were forbidden to be buried, not having 
power to stop death. Many were sent to 
exile, others were beaten and imprisoned. 
This anathema of the patriarch also re- 
leased the Armenian debtors from their 
obligation to pay their debts to evangeli- 
cals. Both sides were forbidden to speak 
with each another. The evangelicals also 
lost their licenses and leases and were 
thrown out in the streets, which resulted 
in utter financial ruin. 

The persecution was general all over the 
land. In Beirut the missionaries could not 
go out during the day, and dared not sit 
near a window for fear of being shot by one 
hired by the priest. Neither could they 
drink a cup of coffee anywhere except in 
their own house lest poison should be mixed 
with it. There was a new society formed 
to get rid of missionaries through poison- 
ing, and they had many members. Many 
Armenians were sent to prison, and those 
that were left at home were obliged to 
ignore the missionaries for the safety of 
both sides. They were not allowed to write 
to each other. The patriarch, however, had 
no power to close the doors of the throne 
of grace where prayers were answered for 
each other. 

The Turkish government warned the mis- 
sionaries either to leave the country or to 
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bear the sad consequences. They withdrew 
their protection, but the missionaries on 
their knees obtained heavenly help, and a 
few remained, including Dr. Goodell and 
Dr. Hamlin. They resolved to stay until 
they were dragged out by force since they 
had not violated the laws of the country 
and did not deserve to be treated in that 
manner. 


In Adapazar the anathema swept every- 
thing before it. A few who would not sep- 
arate themselves from the evangelicals es- 
caped to Turkish quarters for refuge, but 
the angry mob reached there and destroyed 
their homes. While looking out of their 
windows and from the housetops, the Tur- 
kish women lost their patience. They 
screamed and challenged each other to 
protect the evangelicals saying, “Do you 
see what these giavours are doing to Pro- 
testants because they do not worship pic- 
tures? We do not worship pictures either. 
They will be attacking us next if we let 
this go by. Come on girls, take your bean- 
poles and chase this mob out of our quar- 
ters.” With their shrill voices, covered with 
veils, and each holding a long stick, they 
rushed to the streets and scattered the 
angry mob out of sight. 


In that quarter there lived a very pious 
Turk, a devout Mahammedan by the name 
of Hasan. He thanked God daily that he 
had not fallen to idol worship like the 
Armenians, and he praised Allah for being 
enlightened. When he learned that Arme- 
nian Protestants didn’t worship nicknacks 
or manufactured gods, he was thankful to 
God that all the Armenians had not fallen 
into deep darkness. Since he despised the 
worship of articles, and out of gratitude 
of God for his enlightened soul, he wished 
to do something for the suffering evange- 
licals. He gave the persecuted Armenians a 
place of refuge for weeks and supplied 
their needs with no recompense. Being a 
Turk he could stop the angry mob as long 


as the Armenians did not go out. Later 


when the Armenian case was pending, all | 


that he required from them was twelve 


cents a day per person until the govem- | 


ment settled their case. Dr. Hamlin visited 
Hasan and held a prayer meeting in his 


house with the evangelicals. He was care- [ 


ful to travel only at night but still he was 
caught by the mob and spit upon. Again 
Hasan came to his rescue. 


The evangelical work in Adapazar had | 
begun in a miraculous way. An Armenian } 
passing through Constantinople received | 
a New Testament in the Armenian verna- | 
cular; in fact it was one of the very first } 


edition just off the press. This man entered 
a coffee shop in Adapazar and read it out 
of curiosity. Others in the shop became 


interested, and after listening to him, they § 


began to discuss this subject which was so 
new to them. It was so different from the 
ancient Armenian which had brought no 
light to them when read by the priests in 
the church. Some of the intelligent men of 
that city therefore came to Constantinople 
for more copies of the Bible, and they also 
took tracts. Thus the seed of the gospel of 
salvation was sown and the Protestant 
community sprang up from this single copy 
of God’s Word before a missionary ever 
went there. 

Many strange things happened about 
this time. The Prussian and British Em- 
bassies took up this Armenian case and 
secured a decree, at last, that Protestants 
should not be molested on account of their 
faith. When an Armenian was persecuted 
and he appealed to the police for pro 
tection, the police naturally asked him 
what his nationality was. Upon declaring 
his nationality the police would advise 
him to obey his patriarch as his duties 
were to protect only the Protestants against 
the bishop’s interference. Right here the 
evangelical had‘to explain, and declare 
himself a Protestant. This led to the for 
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mation of the Protestant Community in 
Turkey. It was suggested by the Turkish 
officers; otherwise the Christians would 
have been known as evangelicals or gospel 
Christians, which would have been a suit- 
able name. By the forceful methods of 
the patriarch, Protestantism was born, and 
the patriarch could not kill that infant. 
Kings and princes, the patriarch and the 
entire Armenian church clergy poured 
out their power in an effort to destroy this 
movement, but all went headlong like Ju- 
das, and God added believers daily to His 
Church. The grain of mustard seed became 
a tree. 

During this time a fund was started by 
the missionaries for the persecuted, to sup- 
ply their immediate needs and to keep 
them from starvation until some means of 
employment was created. Meanwhile Dr. 
Hamlin and others spent much time on 
Bible translation work and the writing of 
tracts in the Armenian language, being sure 
that the time would come when the storm 
would pass away. They brought the Arme- 
nian trouble before the whole Christian 
world through the press and received liber- 
al contributions. In response to their plea 
for help the following countris showed 
great mercy and help came from England, 
America, India, Caucasus, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, Wurtenberg and Switzer- 
land. 


The Armenian evangelicals. were not idle 
either. They appealed to the patriarch. 
They stated they were not infidels as he 
had called them. They declared their faith 
in the Trinity. They told him they believed 
in the Holy Spirit and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, “The only Saviour 
of the world, the true High Priest, Media- 
tor and Intercessor.” They acknowledged 
their belief in baptism and in the Lord’s 
supper. They also declared in this appeal 
that they were Armenians in nationality, 
Christians in faith and were obedient sub- 
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jects of the Ottoman empire. Af they 
were in error in civil or religious matters 
they would be glad to be corrected through 
the presentation of the truth but not by the 
exercise of force. But this appeal fell on 
deaf ears and the patriarch did not heed 
their plea. He redoubled their trials and 
increased their suffering, proclaiming an 
anathema and commercial boycott. Also he 
sent a more emphatic anathema even to 
the separation of son, and daughter, fathey 
and mother, and husband and wife. 

The evangelicals then appealed to Res- 
hid Pasha, British, Prussian and American 
diplomatic representatives, but the fol- 
lowers of the patriarch defied all decrees. 
The persecution in the interior was more 
severe, not having foreign interference, 
and they were not easily calmed down. 
In this darkest hour the evangelicals de- 
termined to remain faithful, believing that 
even if only one survived the tribulation, 
the coming generation would know the 
doctrine of salvation by grace alone. 


First Evangelical Burial 

A member of the evangelicals, a believer 
in Christ by the name of Osgan was called 
home to be with the Lord during this 
merciless anathema. When the angry mob 
heard of his death, they would have been 
glad even to persecute his dead body. They 
solemnly vowed to tie a rope to his feet 
and to drag him through the streets of 
Constantinople, defying God as to whether 
He would be able to save his body as He 
had saved his soul. In those days the bier 
was carried by four or more men all the 
way to the cemetery. Therefore the roughs 
decided to snatch the bier and to expose 
his remains. There intentions were not a 
secret; they were boasting in public places. 

The missionaries appealed to the gover- 
nor for protection and requested military 
force to fight against at least one thousand 
rough Armenians who had purposed this 
shameful action. Their request was granted 
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by the Ottoman empire. As the time of the 
funeral approached the evangelicals 
formed the funeral procession and reached 
the graveyard safely with no signs of op- 
position, under the protection of the Tur- 
kish officers. In the cemetery the service 
was officiated and as soon as the benedic- 
tion was pronounced the military band 
music filled the air with a great triumph, as 
though the heaven was opened and the 
voices of angels sounded the glad note over 
one saved soul. It was impressive. Dic this 
happen, or was it planned? Nobody knew 
this. The soldiers were in military training 
on the premises of the cemetary at that 
momentous time. 

As the moarners went on their way 
home, with wonder and gratitude for the 
peaceful burial of His saint, suddenly out 
of nowhere a howling mob came into full 
view. There were about one thousand in 
the mob, and filled with rage, they began 
to hurl stones at the mourners. The mili- 
tary force, however, scattered them at once, 
and no one was seriously hurt. Their 
wicked plan came to naught and the bro- 
ther in Christ slept in peace. Yes, God 
has power to save the soul and the body. 


Der Vertanes Eznak Krikorian 

The first victim of the Patriarch’s rage 
of anathema was Der Vertanes of Necome- 
dia (Ismid) near the capital. He was a 
faithful priest in the Armenian church, One 
day he came into contact with a little group 
from a Bible class that was formed in 1882. 
The congregation objected to his interest 
in this group of Bible readers, and as a 
result of the opposition, in 1838 he left 
the place and went to Yenikeuy on the 
Bosphorus, where his former associate and 
friend Der Harutune resided. Both were 
converted or enlightened by one tract left 
by Dr. Goodell: The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter. 

At this time the reigning patriarch was 
Sdepan, who was an old friend of these 
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two priests, who frankly admitted and 
confessed that many observances in the 
Armenian Church were not Christianity 
and that would not survive ten years lon- 
ger. Sdepan did not oppose the Biblical 
teaching of these two influential Arme- 
nian priests. The reformation of the Arme- 
nian church commenced through these two 
priests. 


Der Vertanes spent two and one half 
years preaching the true Word of God, 
unnoticed, during the persecution of 1839, 
He conducted services in the village church 
and often he met in prayer with Der Har- 
outune and other believers. In 1840 Der 
Vertanes moved to the city to continue 
his work of reformation in the capital. He 
was a traveling evangelist and he was not 
confined to one city. He visited Necomidia 
and the suburbs. In 1843 he went to Asia 
Minor and Armenia, but this last missionary 
tour provoked the newly assigned pat- 
riarch, and upon his return to Constanti- 
nople, Vertanes was arrested and exiled 
to the convent of Armash. That was the 
place chosen by God for him to boldly 
preach the gospel because his friend, the 
ex-patriarch Sdepan was transferred to 
this convent. Under his mild indifference 
Vertanes labored earnestly. His influence 
over the students became alarming. When 
Matthew succeedec to the patriarchal 
throne, he exiled Der Vertanes to the 
convent of St. Garabed in Cesarea, but the 
fire of the Holy Spirit burning within him 
proved no less dangerous in this convent. 
They banished the man from place to 
place, but they could not banish his in- 
fluence. So great was his zeal for winning 
lost souls that in 1845 they decided to call 
him back to Constantinople, fearing lest 
all the Armenians would become Protes- 
tants. 


Matthew, in his fury and rage over this 
missionary influence, gave orders to arrest 
Der Vertanes and to ex-communicate him 
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from the Armenian church. When the offi- 
cers went to seize him, he was not to be 
found. Being warned in advance by a 
sympathizer, he had fled to Dwight’s house. 
The blaze of the patriarch’s sinful anger 
went up in his absence. On the Lord’s Day, 
after the morning service, they darkened 
the Church and Matthew read the ana- 
thema to the people. He declared Vertanes 
to be a wretched, unworthy priest, a raving 
wolf, filled with carnal lusts, unworthy 
of his sacred calling, and a stumbling block 
to many. Also, he warned everyone to keep 
away from this one whom he said had 
proved to be only a child of the devil and 
a traitor of Christ. Furthermore, the pat- 
riarch added that if any member of his 
parish was caught in communication with 
or with any member of the evangelicals 
and missionaries, they would likewise be 
cursed. 

However, our dear Der Vertanes con- 
tinued his faithful evangelization until his 
death in 1875 at the ripe age of 87 years. 
Many illiterate women received from him 
their first lesson in the Bible, since he had 
access to their homes as a former priest. 
Many years later when missionaries went 
to places where he had been exiled, to 
organize the Protestant church, they found 
it organized and the harvest ready because 
this faithful priest had sowed the seed. 
The Missionaries reaped the fruit of his 
labor of love under persecution. 


Der Haroutune 

Der Haroutune Baghdasarian had an ex- 
tremely interesting personality, with mani- 
fold abilities, and with a wide knowledge 
of numerous branches of science and na- 
ture. His extensive knowledge became a 
great help to the missionaries. He was a bo- 
tanist, zoologist, scientist, and mechanic. He 
had a curiosity shop in his home as a hobby, 
which came to the rescue of many in dire 
need of machine parts. He was a great 
reader, and his hand-writing was unexcel- 
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led. With all his outstanding talents and 
accomplishments he was modest and re- 
tiring. He was a great thinker, and perhaps 
that was the reason he was not satisfied 
with rituals and forms alone in his wor- 
ship. He knew that it would not please 
God to save a soul from sin in this way. 
He had read and made notations concern- 
ing all the ancient Armenina books on 
theology, without finding satisfaction in 
his soul. There were no higher schools of 
theology nor books to study, so Der Harou- 
tune was a dissatisfied priest, although he 
faithfully continued his way of worship 
in the Armenian church. 

One day Dr. Goodell left the tract, The 
Dairyman’s Daughter, with Der Harou- 
tune. He read and re-read it. His hungry 
soul was satisfied as he experienced the 
new birth as recorded in the third chapter 
of St. John. These words had been spoken 
by our Lord to another priest, Nicodemus, 
a ruler. He shared this tract with his 
friends, Der Vertanes, and both were glo- 
riously enlightened and were truly saved 
from sin. They joined the Bible class that 
was in progress at the time. They continued 
their priestly duties in their own church, 
and although they suffered persecution, 
beating, and imprisonment, all this was 
borne with joy. 


Once Der Haroutune appeared as a wit- 
ness in a Turkish court. When the judge 
looked at his calm and shining face, framed 
with snow white, long hair and his beard, 
he was greatly impressed by his dignity 
and intelligence. The judge asked, “How 
old are you, my father?” “Your servant is 
past eighty,” was his gentle reply. “Bring 
a chair to the elderly gentleman,” he com- 
manded with authority. “Oh no, your ser- 
vant is well able to stand,” answered he. 
“No witness of your age and venerableness 
shall stand in my presence to give his 
testimony,” was the last verdict of the 
judge. They brought him a chair, and bow- 
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ing graciously, he sat down to give his 
testimony. His clear, modest, and prompt 
answers decided the case. 

Der Haroutune’s desire was to have a 
church that would worship God and God 
alone. However, he was not a man of ac- 
tion, but was scholarly and comtemplative 
in disposition. Perhaps this was the reason 
that, against his own conscience and the 
pleas of his friends, he continued to fill 
his priestly duties in the Armenian Church. 
The excommunication of his dear friend 
Der Vertanes, however, stirred his soul 
and he took a firm stand for the truth. 

The ex-patriarch Sdepan now was a bish- 
op in the same city and he had received 
orders from Constantinople to excommuni- 
cate all the evangelicals under his juris- 
diction. The reader will recall that in the 
past he had encouraged the two priests 
to preach the gospel in order to reform the 
Armenian church. Everyone knew Der 
Haroutune was an evangelical. The bishop 
warned and advised him to write his con- 
fession of faith according to the Armenian 
Church, which would be read publicly, to 
clear the suspicion of the congregation of 
his church. Der Haroutune would not 
comply with this, but rather stood firm in 
his conviction. Later he wrote a letter to 
the bishop saying he would accept all the 
demands of the church if they were Scrip- 
tural, but nothing more than that as he 
feared to accept man’s ways. He added, 
“But though we, or an angel from Heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed,” Galatians 1:8. This letter 
enraged all his enemies. 


On the following Sunday this statement 
was read publicly and Der Haroutune was 
excommunicated. The church was dark- 
ened and the bishop pronounced the curse, 
“No more Haroutune for us! No more 
Haroutune,” He announced with solemnity. 
Der Haroutune, sitting in his place near 
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the high altar meekly answered, “There 
is a Haroutune and there is a judgement.” 
Upon this, two priests came forward with 
rage and tore his priestly robe from him 
with force. Suddenly the mob fell upon him 
with kicks and blows and dragged him into 
the streets, as a rejected follower of Christ. 
They shaved his beard and imprisoned him, 
but the Turkish prison sheltered him from 
further violence. Thus Der Haroutune was 
turned out of the church which he had 
loved so deeply for so long a time. He was 
so greatly loved by his parishioners that 
they wanted him back and refused to have 
any other priest in his place, but Der Har- 
outune did not desire to be reinstated. 

Later his testimony was, “They plunged 
me into the waters. I struggled against the 
tide; but before I could take a breath, 
they pushed me in again and again, till 
I was drowned. And now I am dead to my 
former character and position. T obtained 
a new life in Christ.” 

Der Haroutune lived to be almost ninety, 
and he remained firm to the end. He was 
an elder and as a recorder he kept a re- 
cord of all transactions for future histor- 
ians. As long as the history of Protestantism 
lasts the names and memories of these two 
saintly priests, Der Haroutune and Der 
Vertanes, will be cherished in the hearts 
and minds of the believers. 


Bible 


As early as 1826 Rev. Goodell, with the 
help of the Armenian clergy, had trans- 
lated the Bible into the Armenian verna- 
cular. This was not satisfactory, however, 
and a revised version was published 
through the assistance of the British and 
American Bible Society. In this way the 
Word of God was within the reach of the 
poorest families. The Word of God is 
powerful, and its entrance caused the light 
to shine in the hearts and minds of the 
Armenians. Instead of worshipping the 
Holy Bible as a relic on the altar, as they 
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did other relics, they tasted and they saw 


' that the Lord is good. This service alone 


was sufficient to justify the work of mis- 
sions. 


The translators were Adger, Goodell, 
Schauffler, Dwight, and Ellias Riggs, and 
the work of translation was done in about 
1836. Ellias Riggs spoke twenty ianguages, 
and had mastered twelve. He also trans- 
lated many hymns which so clearly express 
his spiritual wealth that they are making 
many rich unto this day. The center of 
publication was Beirut and Constantinople. 
Most of the translation work was done in 
the midst of such severe persecution that 
the missionaries were unable to go out in 
daylight. Their labor of love was blessed 
of the Lord and the printed page acted 
as a silent preacher through which they 
could even enter the palace of the king. The 
Bible and tracts were also translated into 
Armenian-Turkish, to enlighten the Tur- 
kish speaking people. No one was over- 
looked as each soul is a precious jewel 
in the sight of the Lord. This kind of 
literature cut into the very heart of the 
superstition, intolerance, and wickedness 
of the nation. Those who read and believed 
were anathemized, but in spite of that they 
read more and kissed the cover less. Every 
believer who did not know how to read be- 
gan to take lessons in order to prove with 
his eyes what he had heard with his ears. 
An old woman used three pairs of glasses 
in an attempt to spell out the words in the 
Bible. Her son became a preacher and 
her daughter a preacher’s wife. 


No one can fully comprehend how gross 
the darkness can be where the Bible is 
absent. If an evangelical was caught read- 
ing the Bible he was reported to the clergy 
at once, arrested, and treated as were the 
disciples of our Lord in the first century. 
An evangelical, a respectable man in Trebi- 
zon who was a member of the municipal 


council of the nation, was caught reading 
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the Bible. By order of the patriarch he 
was arrested, and refusing permission to 
see his wife and children, he was brought 
to Constantinople, seven hundred miles 
away from his home. There he was thrown 
into a mad house and chained with two 
chains, one from his neck to the wall and 
the other from his feet to the floor. He 
could neither stand up nor sit down, and 
he was in terrible torture. This was not in- 
tended to be made known to the public 
nor to the missionaries, but one of the 
evnagelicals saw the man being dragged 
through the streets to the prison. He at 
once came and reported it to the mission- 
aries, who made a special effort ot secure 
his deliverance. Above all, the Christians 
appealed to the highest court, to our High 
Priest for His intercession before the Father 
of love. 

The evangelicals and the missionaries 
met together daily to pray for this brother 
in Christ. On the third day of this inter- 
cessory prayer, the preacher poured out 
his heart on behalf of the prisoner and 
pleaded that God would open the gates of 
the prison as He had for the apostles of 
old. Everyone was in tears before the Lord 
for this dear suffering saint. When the 
preacher ended his prayer, to their great 
wonder and amazement, they saw the 
prisoner himself standing in their midst. 
That was like Peter knocking at the door. 
None could find out God’s way of his 
deliverance. He said that he saw a stranger 
come in and he knocked off his chains and 
told him to go, and he had come. That was 
all they knew, that was all he saw, and 
nothing more was needed. 


After the testimony concerning this great 
victory, the prayer-warriors held another 
meeting that very hour of the night. This 
time they lifted up their voices to God in 
prayer and praise with thanksgiving, after 
which they went home rejoicing and great- 
ly strengthened in faith. They resolved to 
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remain faithful even unto death to Him 
who is able to unlock the gates of brass 
and break the bars of iron. 

Another prison case for reading the 
Bible was reported to Rev. Goodell. He at 
once went to see the prisoner, hoping to 
comfort and encourage him in faith but 
when he saw the miserable condition of 
the place he was moved deeply and he 
could not speak one word. His tongue 
clung to the roof of his mouth and he felt 
he needed a comforter himself. Like all the 
others, this man would have been released 
if he had uttered one word, yes, the one 
word “megha” (I repent), but he would 
not. To repent for what? Repent for read- 
ing the Bible? No, by the grace of God, 
he would not do that. He had repented 
for sin, but he would not repent for read- 
ing the Bible. Through the reading of its 
pages he had been enlightened and had 
been saved from the bondage of sin. Many 
stood firm in the faith in spite of all the 
tortures, and many died in prison. 


Those who sold Bibles suffered many 
persecutions also. A colporteur was arrest- 
ed by the police at the request of the 
priest, and was taken before the judge; 
the governor. The charge of the priest 
against him was, “He is trying to make 
people Protestants.” Having more spiritual 
light than the Armenian priest, the Tur- 
kish governor said, “Yes, yes, I know the 
colporteur is trying to make people pro- 
test against wickedness.” The case was 
dismissed and the man was released. 


Another time the book seller fell into 
the hands of bandits on the highways. 
Thinking he was carrying a bagful of gold, 
they rushed on him with great fury in- 
tending to kill him and to get his gold. 
The colporteur answered calmly, “I have no 
gold and I have nothing, except a bagfull 
of God’s Book.” They quieted down and re- 
leased him saying, “We know you Pro- 
testants are good people and lie not, go 


your way.” The Turkish bandits honored 


the Bible, while thousands of Bibles were | 


being burned by the priests. In spite of 
all that, the Word of God found its way into 
almost every Armenian home, and ever 
since it has been doing its cleansing and 
unlifting work. Who can deny the power 
of His Word? 

Another colporteur, Der Bedros, who 
had a charge in Constantinople, came into 
contact with evangelical Armenians and 
he was enlightened spirtiually and he ac- 


cepted the Lord Jesus Christ as his person- | 


al Saviour. Since persecution was severe 


he had not witnessed publicly and no one ¥ 


suspected the change in his faith until he 
refused to offer the sacrifice of Mass. By 
this action he was betrayed as being an 
Evangelical and he became the very first 
victim. 


The patriarch was angry and would not ff 


permit him to remain in the capital. He 
wished to send him to the Russian frontier 
where things were worse, hoping he would 


forget his new way. Der Bedros refused to } 


accept the charge. Then he was urged to 
go to the monastery at Jerusalem. Der 
Bedros left the city, but not to go to Jeru- 
salem. He shaved his priestly beard, chang- 
ed his clerical robe, and went to Beirut. 


There Azaria Smith took an interest in him / 


and employed him as a colporteur in the 
regions of Aintab and Aleppo. 

Der Bedros proved to be a successful 
salesman for the Lord. The Bibles and 
Christian books were sold rapidly, and the 
entrance of His Word changed the lives 
of many people. As a result of his good 
work, in 1846 the leaders of Aintab sent 
a petition to the missionaries on behalf of 
two hundred families, requesting a per- 
manent Bible teacher to instruct them. The 
missionaries did not have a trained Bible 
teacher, nor any men of high education to 


send them, However, the men who were. 


sent there had their working tools in one 
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hand, and their Bible in the other, and 
miracles were performed, in that region 
through the Word. More than one hundred 
and forty illiterate women alone began to 
take lessons in reading and writing in order 
to be able to read the Bible. 

These faithful lay-evangelists also tried 
to preach the Word in Marash, but they 
were driven out and stoned eleven times. 
Being valiant soldiers of Jesus Christ, they 
tried once more and this time they were 
able to enter in to stay. Thus these two 
cities became a blessing to many, both in 
educational and spiritual work. Der Bedros, 
before his death, saw the first Armenian 
Protestant church organized in Aintab. His 
fatihfulness was rewarded by the Saviour 
of his soul. 


The Bakery 


The tragic situation of the Protestants 
was the same all over the land; there was 
distress, fear, poverty, prison, dungeon, 
exile, unemployment, shameful treatment, 
and torture everywhere. Great was the tri- 
bulation but greater was the power of God 
in whom they trusted, and His abundant 
grace was sufficient. Many valiant soldiers 
of the cross most gladly glorified God in 
their unspeakable tribulations, that the 
power of Christ might rest upon the whole 
nation. The Lord performed numerous out- 
standing miracles at the time, so that if 
the clergy had any spark of faith in 
God they should have recognized this as 
an evidence of God’s power, and refrained 
from kicking against the pricks. 

Dr. Hamlin was greatly burdened over 
this continuous persecution. The relief fund 
was welcomed as a temporary measure, 
but to depend on it was not beneficial. 
God’s people were not intended to be beg- 
gars. Dr. Hamlin talked with God on his 


| knees, interceding for this boycotted com- 
) munity and for his students at the seminary 
ere id 


| Whose parents were unable to supply their 
| needs. He remembered that the people in 
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the city ate more bread than anything else, 
and he decided that if he could only open 
a flour mill and a bakery shop where he 
could employ the brethren, this would 
partly solve the problem. He had no funds 
to get started and he knew nothing about 
this business, but he had had a vision and 
he did not allow his ignorance to mar the 
divine purpose. 

One day as he was walking up the Bos- 
phorus with his friend, an English banker, 
he mentioned his seemingly preposterous 
idea to him. His friend did not wish to 
discourage his enthusiasm over what ap- 
peared to be an unrealistic and absurd idea, 
and having tremendous confidence in his 
unlimited ability, he said, “Get your li- 
cense, and I will advance all the money you 
want.” This was like a bolt from Heaven. 
The memory of that hour remained indeli- 
ble in his memory until his death. When 
Dr. Hamlin put this matter before the 
Mission Board, however, they thought it 
was atrocious and irrational since he knew 
nothing about flour mills and bakeries. 
They assured him that he would sacrifice 
his health, would be involved in debt, and 
would ruin the reputation of the mission 
as well as his own. 


Dr. Hamlin was not so easily frightened 
or disheartened. He rehearsed before them 
the whole condition of the Armenian 
church under anathema, and told them 
about all the persecution and trouble the 
people had experienced. Six years had 
glided by without much change. The de- 
cree of freedom had brought a little change, 
but still not more than two had succeeded 
in business. They had the decree but it was 
not enforced. Able-bodied men and willing 
hands were idle, and people were on re- 
lief. If help was stopped they would back- 
slide as the devil’s business thrives on emp- 
ty hands. Then he added firmly, “We mis- 
sionaries live in safety and comfort; they in 
poverty, contempt, and danger. I am going 
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to do more than I have yet done to help 
these people. My friend is willing to assume 
all the risk of financial embarrassment. Let 
me fail in trying to do something rather 
to sit still and do nothing.” Dr. Schauffler 
and R. Everett approved of his plan and 
they voted for it. 

After passing through many turbulent 
waters, encountering many battles, remov- 
ing mountains, and drying up seas through 
faith, the first batch of bread was baked 
with the knowledge of Dr. Hamlin had 
acquired through books. However, it was 
as flat as a pancake, and too sour for mor- 
tals to eat. The second venture indicated 
improvement but still it was not edible. 
The third batch was edible. To make his 
bread superior over the market bread 
he hired an experienced “Ckurekji” to 
manage the heating of the oven and the 
charging and discharging. He was a Greek 
and a man of inherited art, and the bread 
was unexcelled. At last, through faith, the 
wall of Jericho was down. 


But, there was the boycott and the ana- 
thema. How were they to sell the bread? 
They were not sure that the public would 
buy Dr. Hamlin’s bread. There was too 
much propaganda against this helpful, un- 
selfish, hard-working brother. In the opin- 
ion of the ungodly he was master of the 
black art, he was in league with Satan; 
therefore his bread would bewitch them 
that ate it. To enable the people to use 
their own discrimination beyond those 
empty rumors, he resolved to make good 
bread and he insisted on having each loaf 
over-weight. 

The first horseload went out early in 
the morning while the loaves were still 
warm. People bought, partly out of curio- 
sity, and partly because they hoped to find 
fault with each slice. Then they rushed to 
the grocery~ stores to weigh the bread. 
When they found it was over-weight they 
said it was because this was the first horse- 
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load and that it would surely be under- 
weight later on, just as the rest of the 
loaves in the market. They could not deny 
the fact that it was good bread and they 
liked it, including the weight. The bread 
passed the government test. Boycotting 
was swept away as chaff, and they even 
ordered their supply in advance. Dr. Ham- 
lin now needed a greater market in order 
to be able to employ more people. 


Even a war can bring a blessing to God’s 
people. In 1853 the Crimean war broke 
out between Russia and Turkey. Vessels 
loaded with wounded soldiers were coming 
in daily, and the death rate was awful 
as they did not have enough nurses and 
doctors. It was during the second year of 
this industrial operation that the govern- 
ment asked Dr. Hamlin to furnish bread 
to the hospital. Two hundred and fifty 
loaves a day were requested, and later 
this was increased to six thousand loaves 
per day. The hospital was in Scutari and 
there were six thousand or more wounded 
soldiers that were criminally neglected. 
Dr. Hamlin often visited the hospital to 
comfort them as his heart ached for the 
suffering souls. But, even this bread supply 
was stopped in the process of time by 
jealous rivalry. 


But God did not stop opening doors. At 
this time Florence Nightingale arrived with 
twelve trained nurses and forty hospital 
servants to ease the alarming situation. 
When she tasted Dr. Hamlin’s bread at 
his home and expressed surprise at the 
excellency and superiority of what she had 
at the hospital, she was informed of the 
action of the enemies of the missionaries. 
Upon hearing of the wicked plans of the 
troublemakers, Miss Nightingale at once 


ordered Dr. Hamlin’s bread restored at’ 


the hospital at the advanced price of the 
new contract. The government now re 
quired twelve thousand loaves of bread a 


day, and it was necessary for Dr. Hamlin 
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to find a new location to take care of the 
increased business. Needless to say, there 
were tremendous obstacles, but in due time 
alarger place was found. As a result of this 
good business, the students again had de- 
cent clothing. They were happy, and none 
neglected their studies. However, even the 
missionaries were against Dr. Hamlin, ac- 
cusing him of turning from spiritual work 
to secular. 


Dr. Hamlin’s highest aim was to attain 
religious freedom in the land. By the 
grace of God he was rewarded and his 
desire was realized. It was at the close 
of the Russo-Turkish war in 1856 that a 
treaty was signed in Paris through the ef- 
forts of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the 
British Ambassador. An imperial decree 
was obtained from Sultan Abdul Medjid 
that Protestants were not to be molested, 
and promising assurance of perfect pro- 
tection to all the Turkish subjects of the 
Protestant church. Christ has never lost a 
battle and He never will. At last the Pat- 
jtiarch Mattew announced in his church, 
“Religion is free in Turkey.” From that 
time on the Evangelical Church was to be 
known officially as a Protestant Church. 
The Armenian patriarch sent his new creed 
to twenty-three provinces of the empire, 
but it took a long time to stop his evil plan 
of anathema, especially in the interior. 


— 


Formation of Protestant Churches 


Dr. Hamlin, aflame with the love of God 
and devotion to the Armenian people, 
through his skillful tactics was able to 
pay his debts to his friend who had ad- 
vanced the money to open a flour mill 
and bakery. He had on hand a substantial 
sum of money, after his debts were paid, 

| to be used for further help for struggling 
| communities. For instance, in Rodosto the 


| Protestants had rented a small house for 


p church and parish purposes. Larger quar- 
) ters were needed, but they had neither 
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the required sum of money, nor did they 
know of a suitable location in that Turkish 
section. Just at this critical moment they 
found a Turkish house and garden which 
was on sale. They at once inquired, and 
learned that the owner would sell the pro- 
perty to them at a moderate price, and he 
promised to refuse other prospective cus- 
tomers until a specified date. The Rodosto 
Christians immediately got in touch with 
the missionaries in Constantinople. Al- 
though the mission was in sympathy with 
this plea they had no special funds for 
this purpose. Right here in this hour of 
extremity, Dr. Hamlin stepped forward and 
offered the fruit of his unfailing labor of 
love for the Armenian Protestant communi- 
ty and bought the Turkish property. 


Dr. Hamlin had been considered foolish 
and unreasonable for establishing a bakery, 
but his vision and divine wisdom helped 
him to build many churches. A similar case 
was that of Harpoot College. Dr. Hamlin’s 
fund came just in time to save that educa- 
tional institution and it became a beacon 
of light to our people. 

The blessings that came to the Arme- 
nian people through the missionaries are 
too numerous to mention. Even the Lou- 
savorchagan church was influenced, con- 
sciously or unconsiously. Many objects of 
worship were removed and God was glori- 
fied. Most people ever since have been too 
proud to admit how much was done by 
the missionaries, and many have remained 
blind and ungrateful in heart. Their spiri- 
tual, education, literary, and medical work 
has influenced the whole country. The 
land was filled with natives who were 
trained as teachers, preachers, doctors 
and nurses to assist the missionaries. The 
translation of the Bible and other Christian 
literature alone would have justified the 
work of the missionaries. All these privile- 
ges resulted in better industrial enterpri- 
ses, making the Armenian people rich mat- 
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erially even as they had been enriched 
spiritually and intellectually. 

Sad indeed was the situation of the 
Patriarch Matthew who had girded him- 


self with the weapons of the people and 


resolved to labour unto his death for the 
extermination of Protestantism. He was, of 
course, unsuccessful, and he died in 1865, 
seeing the great victories of the mission- 
aries. The power of Christ had even reach- 
ed into Etchmiadzin and new churches 
were organized regardless of the fact that 
orders of anathema had been issued from 
there. “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today and forever.” 


Dr. Goodell, that man of God, was 
called Home to be with the Lord in 1867 
at the age of seventy-five. He was born in 
Templeton, Massachusetts in 1792, and he 
died in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. That 
mighty pioneer, with divine help, lifted 
Armenian womanhood up from slavery and 
intellectual darkness. 

Dr. Hamlin had been with the Mission 
Board a long time when he met Mr. Robert, 
a wealthy New York merchant. Mr. Robert 
had gone to Constantinople on business, 
and seeing the lack of a Christian college 
in that city, he was heartbroken, and he 
decided to do something about it. He 
could find no one capable for this except 
Dr. Hamlin, that man with a steel will. 
He told Dr. Hamlin that if he would under- 
take the work he would advance all the 
necessary money. This was not to be a mis- 
sion work but a one-man project. 

For two years Dr. Hamlin prayed before 
he decided to start on this great adventure 
in spite of all his colleagues’ pessimistic 
views. Again he stated, “Let me fail trying 
to do something rather than to sit still and 
do nothing.” Mr. Robert supplied all the 
funds for the college. In 1860 Dr. Hamlin 
resigned from the Mission to enter into 
another battle that lasted thirteen years. 
Space will not permit us to mention all of 
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Dr. Hamlin’s struggles, and they were too 
numerous and too difficult to grasp. During | 
this time Bebek Seminary was moved to 
Marsovan. The vacant Bebek Seminary 
building was remodeled and altered for 
the purpose of the new college, until the 
present new building could be completed, 
In this building the college was opened in 
1863 with four foreign students. The na 
tives were suspicious, and those who 
wished to attend were too poor to pay the 


$200.00 a year for board and tuition. There } 


were two Armenian Professors on the first 
faculty of the college. The second year} 
three native students enrolled, one Arme-} 
nian, one Greek, and one Bulgarian. After 
that the number of natives increased. I} 


- 1871 they moved into the new building, 


and Dr. Hamlin became the first president 
of Robert College. ‘ 


In 1878 Dr. Hamlin, with his family, left f 
Constantinople for the United States tof 
raise funds for the college, but to his great 
disappointment, circumstances prevented 
his return to his most cherished mission 
field. In 1900 Dr. Hamlin attended a 
family reunion in Portland, Maine and the 
next day he brought the message in his 
church. After the service, upon reaching 
the home of a friend, he was called to his | 
Father’s Home to rest from his loving la 
bors. 


The home-going of this dear saint of 
God, was indeed a great loss to the Pro- 
testant Armenians who had learned to love 
him in many ways. Through his untiring 
efforts many had come to know the Lord 
and they were transformed from spiritual 
darkness into His marvelous light. Also 
there were those who were not Protestants 
and had not trusted the Lord as their pre 
sonal Saviour, but they loved and respected 
this man of God who had rescued them 
from the intellectual darkness and they 





were enriched with education under his 
faithful teachings. All these Armenian 
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} friends of Dr. Hamlin hastened to honor 
him once more and pay their last homage 
to him who had given his all to the Arme- 
nian nation. 

It was a great consolation to his widow 
and to his children who had shared with 
him all the persecutions of religious hatred 
and the labor of love. They rejoiced that 
all his untiring efforts to lift the nation 
from darkness were not completely in 
vain. 

Dr. Hamlin’s Armenian friends wished to 
bestow a practical and lasting honor upon 


It has created. 


A hypothesis of a 
Parallelogram. Oh, 


Be moved too — 


Thy will be done. 
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Oh monad of monads, 
Don’t be merely a mathematical 
law, formally logical, 


Predecessor of order 

In patterned nature, 

Oh beginning of a greater order 
Moving ad infinitum, 
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this hero of the cross for his enduring and 
devoted services to their people. There 
were very few Armenians in this country 
at that time, and most of them were poor, 
but their loving and willing gifts were 
greatly blessed and the grave of dearly be- 
loved Dr. Hamlin was marked with a 
beautiful white granite stone, in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts. The most appropriate 
inscription on the white granite is silently 
preaching the gospel he loved to proclaim 
to lost souls, unto this day: 
“He being dead yet speaketh.” 


LITANY 
I pray my prayer be heard 


By a mind, not all mind, 
But mindful of things 


Be helmsman, shepherd 
Impresario for paece. 


Our will has scorched your earth. 


Drana Der HOvANESSIAN 











THE PATRIOTS 


A small church hall with 
its empty chairs, the speak- 
ers table, a few strange 
- flags behind the table and 
a huge picture of General 
Kendooni resting between 
the flags. The entrance to 
the hall is in the rear on 
the left. 


The reception for the 
General is over and the 
people have emptied the 
hall, that is, all but one, a 
tall man who stands in the 
back of the room on the 
right. He seems to be un- 
noticed. BARBESH, a trus- 
tee of the church, an ac- 
tive, eager man, elated 
with the honor of serving 
as messenger, is standing 
by to continue his swift 
service. ALLISAN, an el- 
derly man with a beard, a 
poet, sits at the table writ- 
ing. MISS ARGEEV, the 
young secretary, sits beside 
ALLISAN at the table en- 
tering notes in her book. 
MR. KARDASH, chairman 
and speaker in charge of 
the reception, a bald man 


A PLAY 


ARCHIE MINASIAN 


in his forties, has drawn 
up a folding chair and sits 
watching Miss Argeev. 


KARDASH 
(To Barbesh) 


Is the General comfortable? 


BARBESH 


He is resting well. I have seen to it. 


KARDASH 


(Studying Barbesh) 
You are a capable man. What did youf] 


say your name was? 


BARBESH 
Barbesh. 
KARDASH 
Barbesh. Good! You were recommended | 
by the Board. 
BARBESH 


I am grateful. It is an honor to serve. 


KARDASH 
Yes. You are... 


(Waving his hand for thought) 


BARBESH 
A trustee. 
KARDASH 
Yes. You have been a trustee for. .. 
BARBESH 
Six years. 
KARDASH 
Six years. 
( Thoughtfully ) 


I may call on you later. 
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BARBESH 
{i am ready. 
KARDASH 
Good. 
(To Allisan) 
Have you written the poem? 
ALLISAN 
It is coming along nicely. 
(Smiling) 
You may be at ease. 
KARDASH 
Remember, it must fit the occasion. Stress 
the past. 
ALLISAN 
It is nearly composed. 
KARDASH 
I shall count on it then. 
(To Miss Argeev) 
Have you reached the total? 
ARGEEV 
Including the pledges? 
KARDASH 
Cash on hand. I am familiar with pled- 
ges. 


ARGEEV 
( Figuring) 
Seven hundred and six dollars. 
KARDASH 
And six. It is an improvement. 
ARGEEV 
There is four hundred and seventy in 
pledges. 
Shall I enter the pledges? 
KARDASH 
Perhaps for the record. 
(To Barbesh) 


Bring us a coffee, and one for the Gener- 
al. 

(BARBESH hurries out cheerfully) 

I may ask for his release to join us. He 
is a tireless man. 


ARGEEV 
Mr. Barbesh has a good record. 


KARDASH 
When they are willing, it helps tremen- 
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dously. He has been of great service. I shall 
speak to the Board. 
ALLISAN 
Shall I read what I have written? 
KARDASH 
Later, brother Allisan. When you are 
finished. I want to think about it. Stress the 
past. It is effective. 
ALLISAN 
I must combine the future as a reminder. 
KARDASH 
Yes. The future is important. 
(To Argeev) 


Read me the General's opening words. 
I thought it was a bit heavy. I wish he 
would use the new uniform and forego 
the apologies. The medals seem out of 
place. 
ARGEEV 
He insists on the old. He says it helps 
to remind him of the past. 


KARDASH 
The people are anxious. Anything will do. 


ALLISAN 

Shall I include my, VOICE OF THE 
SHEPHERD? 

KARDASH 

Voice of the shepherd? Please, no. This 
must be something new and unfamiliar. I 
expect an unusual turnout and plan for it. 
I have rented the auditorium. 

ARGEEV 

The auditorium? 

KARDASH 

Yes. This all-state reception will be an 
affair to remember. It will be one they'll 
not forget soon. 

(BARBESH enters with a tray of coffee 
and sets it on the table) 

We must be well prepared — speeches, 
entertainment, color, dignitaries, all must 
be in order. 

(To Barbesh) 

I am planning to have you with us at the 

grand reception. 
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BARBESH 
(With a slight bow) 
I am honored and ready. 
KARDASH 
Good. 
(Noticing the coffee) 
Ah! Let us pause a moment and see what 
Mister Barbesh has for us. 
(Sipping the coffee) 
Excellent! You are an unusual man. 


BARBESH 

(Pleased ) 
Thank you. 

KARDASH 
You,area... 

BARBESH 
Trustee. 

KARDASH 


Trustee, of course. The church is very 
fortunate. I shall speak to the Board and 
order a temporary release. 

BARBESH 

I am always ready. 


KARDASH 

Yes, I see. 

(A moment's pause while they take up the 
cups and drink) 

Aren't you drinking? 

BARBESH 

Later. 

KARDASH 

What a fellow you are. 

(To Allisan) 

Well, brother Allisan, what do you think 

of our people here? 
ALLISAN 

What I have expected, full of zeal and a 

genuine interest in their homeland. 
KARDASH 
(Smiling ) 

Yes. It is a joy to see them. The ache of 
the heart is on all their faces. A single word 
of their people makes the blood leap. This 
enthusiasm is heartening. 

ALLISAN 

One can’t say enough. 


ARMENIAN REVIEW 


KARDASH 

I tell you, they are a wonder. 
ALLISAN 

I must stress that point. 

(Makes a note of it) 

KARDASH 

What there is to write! — no end of itf 

(To Barbesh) 
Is the General resting well? 


BARBESH 
I left him reading. 
KARDASH 
Reading? But he must rest. We have a 
long road in the morning and we leave 


early. Tell him I suggest a nap. See if you ff 


can manage it. 
BARBESH 
I shall try. 
KARDASH 
I expect the General to be well rested. 
(Noticing the man in the back and detain- 


ing Barbesh) 
_That man, who is he? 
BARBESH 
(Surprised ) 
Man? 
( Looking ) 
I never noticed. 
KARDASH 
I wonder how long he has been there? 
BARBESH 
(Confused ) 
I can’t understand this. 
KARDASH 


How is it he has been overlooked? We 
must be watchful at all times. The General 
is an important man. 

BARBESH 

How could I have been so blind? This 
has never happened before. I don’t know 
what to say. 


KARDASH 
(To Argeev) 
That man in the back of the room, have 
you noticed? 
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ARGEEV 
( Looking) 
I never noticed. 
KARDASH 
Do you know him? 
ARGEEV 
I didn’t know there was anyone left in 
the hall. 
KARDASH 
Yes. 
( Looking at Barbesh) 
It is a surprise. 
BARBESH 
I can’t understand how I could have 
overlooked him. 
KARDASH 
I don’t like this. Do you remember if 
he was one of the audience? 


BARBESH 
I can’t say for sure. 
ALLISAN 
Perhaps he was carried away by the 
General’s speech. 
KARDASH 
Is it possible? 


BARBESH 
Shall I ask the General if he fears any- 
one? 
KARDASH 
That would only alarm him. 
BARBESH 
Shall I search the man? 
KARDASH 
No, but keep an eye on him. I am not 
pleased with this. 
BARBESH 
How could I have been so blind? 
(Suddenly ) 
I will tell him to go. 
ARGEEV 
He is watching us. 
KARDASH 
Pretend not to notice him. 
(Rubbing his head) 
There is always something to upset me. 
(To Barbesh) 


Go to the General and say nothing of 
this. Let us keep this to ourselves. 
(BARBESH starts to make another apolo- 

gy, finds it useless and goes out) 

Our task is a heavy one. I need not 
remind anyone of the importance. 


ALLISAN 

I shall stress the need of watchfulness 

in a line or two. 
KARDASH 

It would be wise. 

(To Argeev) 

This Barbesh, how long has he been 
with the church? 

ARGEEV 
I think he said six years. 
KARDASH 
( Thoughtfully ) 

I wonder how he managed to overlook 
this man. What do you know about this 
trustee? 

ARGEEV 

He came highly recommended by the 
Board. I think we're taking this too serious- 
ly. 

KARDASH 

We can’t be too careful. 

ALLISAN 
How do you like this? 
( Reading ) 

“Beware of what you cannot see, 

The shadow in the shadowed hall, 

What you imagine might not be, 

What is is really not at all.” 

KARDASH 

Good! It may find an audience. 


ARGEEV 
You are swift, brother Allisan. 
ALLISAN 
The occasion demanded it. 
(Reading again) 
“Beware of what you cannot see, 
The shadow in the shadowed hall, 
What you imagine might not be, 
What is is really not at all.” 
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KARDASH 

Yes. I shall memorize it later. 

(Lights a cigarette and blows smoke out 
slowly ) 

The responsibility is great. I can only 
stress a constant watch, work, work, work 
and a light heart. Even I find this line 
unmanageable at times. I tell you, Argeev, 
patriotism is a full time job. 


ARGEEV 
You must relax. What could we do with- 
out youP 
KARDASH 
I shall bear it. One has a way of becom- 
ing a giant under pressure. What do you 
say to that, brother Allisan? 


ALLISAN 
The soul is flexible. It flows into any 
shape and size imaginable, depending on 
the motivating force. 
KARDASH 
Yes. 
(Slightly perturbed) 
The General's speech, I thought it heavy. 
Read me the opening. 
(Crushes cigarette ) 


ARGEEV 
(Going through papeprs) 
The audience was pleased. 
KARDASH 
They were anxious and eager. We must 
be at our best. I expect many dignitaries 
and men of means. I have been looking 
forward to this all-state reception. I be- 
lieve it will go beyond our expectations. 
ARGEEV 
I don’t know how we could have taken 
this step without your efforts. 
KARDASH 
The will to serve, dear Argeev. The will 
to serve. 
ARGEEV 
Shall I read the opening? 
KARDASH 
The opening, yes. 


THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 


ARGEEV 
( Reading ) 

My dear, loyal, forgotten people. Tom 
by the desire to talk with you of our strug- 
gle and the struggle itself, I made the 
choice after consulting my conscience and 
abandoned the field. 

(KARDASH, who has been staring away 
during the reading, raises his hand to stop 
her.) 

KARDASH 
(Repeating from memory) 

My dear, loyal, forgotten people. . . 
(Stops and turns to Argeev) 

Perhaps we should add a word. My dear, 
loyal, lost, forgotten people. 

ARGEEV 

Lost? 

KARDASH 

Yes. It will touch their pride and fire 
their heads. I expect a record turnout. Read 
me the opening with the inclusion. 


ARGEEV 
( Reading ) 
My dear, loyal, lost, forgotten people. .. 
ALLISAN 
Shall I put that to verse? 
KARDASH 
Please, no, brother Allisan. This is the 
General’s speech, the high point of the 
evening, the message to aching hearts. He 
has returned and they are anxious for a 
word of hope. The General must comfort 
and reassure their anxiety. It is his day. 
ALLISAN 
A rhyme will tune their hearts. 
KARDASH 
Later. 
(Smiling kindly) 
You poets are certainly dreamers. It is 
true, the adage. 
ALLISAN 
What in life is not a part of dreaming? 
KARDASH 
True! True! But I believe a dream has @ 
way of taking the long road to reality. This 
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is an occasion for direct, cold, bitter ap- 

proach. Nothing must linger in shadows of 

doubts and possibilities. These are trying 

times and dreaming is not a part of it. 
ALLISAN 


| You have removed the soul. 


KARDASH 
Let me say then. . . 
(Sees BARBESH approaching hurriedly 
and turns to him) 
Yes! Is there something wrong? 
BARBESH 
It is the General. He is pacing the floor, 
talking to himself. 
KARDASH 
Talking to himself? Isn’t he resting? 
BARBESH 
It is impossible. He would not listen to a 
word. 
KARDASH 
( Thoughtful for a moment) 
Is he raving, or just what is it he is doing? 


BARBESH 
He is. . . 

( Hesitates) 

KARDASH 
Well? 

BARBESH 


He is addressing an audience, that is, an 
imaginary one. 
KARDASH 
(To Argeev) 
Did you hear? 
ARGEEV 


He may be delirious. 


KARDASH 
Fatigue, yes. 

ARGEEV 
He shouldn’t be alone. 


KARDASH 
(To Barbesh) 
Go to him at once and try to calm him. 
| It is imperative he rest. See if you can 
manage it. Get him to lie down. I trust 
} you will see to it. 
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BARBESH 


I shall try. 
KARDASH 
You must do better. 
BARBESH 
I will do better! 
(Starts to go) 
KARDASH 
One moment! 
(Gets a jar from the table drawer and 
shakes out a pill which he gives to Barbesh) 
With water. It will quiet him. See that 
he takes it. 
BARBESH 
I will see that he takes it, with water. 
(Goes out quickly) 
KARDASH 
It isn’t enough we have to do. I tell you, 
Miss Argeev, the road of the patriot is in- 
deed a difficult one. I wonder how long I 
shall manage to hold on. 
ARGEEV 
You must be patient with him. 


KARDASH 
Patient? Our soldier raves upstairs. Can 
you believe it? A thousand arrangements to 
be made, speeches, programs, halls, trans- 
portation, longing, people, interviews. . . 
(Slapping the table) 
I tell you, Miss Argeev, I must have co- 
operation. He must behave. 
ALLISAN 
The General is a tired man, carried away 
at times, but we must allow him this luxury 
of expression. The past is on him like a 
drug, and with all this to remind him, what 
can he do? 
KARDASH 
That is true, brother Allisan, but I am 
concerned about the success of our work. 
He spends himself by useless outbursts 
when he should be resting. Tomorrow he 
may collapse. Remember Detroit? 
ALLISAN 
We must make allowances and trust to 
God. 
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ARGEEV 
He should rest. 
KARDASH 
Or I shall go to pieces myself. If it isn’t 
one thing, it’s another. This Barbesh, I 
had expected a firmer man. He seemed 
promising, but now. . . 
(Looking at man in the rear of the hall) 
See how he stares, as fixed as a planted 
sentry. 
ALLISAN 
Pay no attention to him. 
KARDASH 
From this distance, he is a yoke on my 
head, as though he were breathing down 
my neck. 
(Lighting a cigarette) 
His eternal vigil. Am I to invite him to 
join us? 
ARGEEV 
I don’t know what to say. 


KARDASH 
Surely the man has a tongue in his head. 
His sharp silence. 
(Puffing deeply) 
With the General and all, this has upset 
me. 
ALLISAN 
Then let us set about correcting it. I will 
speak with the man. 


KARDASH 
(Quickly ) 

No! A bit longer. With all there is to do, 
our heads full of pressing urgencies, this is 
hardly the time for an interrogation. 

ALLISAN 
Then let us keep our eyes to the ceiling. 


KARDASH 
(Smiling ) 

That is very interresting, brother Allisan. 
(BARBESH rushes in quite breathless and 
finds himself unable to speak) 

What is it, trustee? 
(Crushing the cigarette) 
Come! What is it? 


ARGEEV 
(Jumping to her feet) 

The General! 

BARBESH 
He is gone — disappeared. 

KARDASH 

(Shouting ) 
Are you sure? 

(Rising angrily) 

BARBESH 

I have searched the rooms. 


KARDASH 
Search the building at once, from top 
to bottom. For your own good, trustee, pray 
that he is found at once. 
ARGEEV 
I must make sure myself. 


BARBESH 
(Trembling) 
How could it have happened? 


KARDASH 
That is what I am asking. 
BARBESH 
When I got back to his room, with the 
capsule you gave me to quiet him, he was 
gone. 
ARGEEV 
He can’t be far. 
( Hurries out) 
BARBESH 
Only a single moment and he is gone. 
You saw — only a moment. 


KARDASH 
Hurry to the street and look carefully. 
He must not leave the building. It would 
be disastrous. 
BARBESH 
How could it have happened? 
KARDASH 
It has happened, trustee. 


BARBESH 
( Hopelessly ) 
Only a moment. All is lost. 
(Rushes out) 
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KARDASH 
(Turning to ALLISAN who has sat through 
it all calmly) 
Well, brother Allisan, what do you say 
to all this? 


ALLISAN 
Be calm. 

KARDASH 
Calm? 

ALLISAN 


How far can one go in a few minutes, 
in his condition? 
KARDASH 
Far enough to terrify us. It is his condi- 
tion I fear. 
(Pacing beside the table) 
This trustee, he has not heard the last 
of this. 
ALLISAN 
What could the man do? 
KARDASH 
He should have foreseen it. 


ALLISAN 
Impossible! 
KARDASH 
Impossible? If a man is raving from fati- 
gue, behaviour of this sort should have 
been foreseen. 
ALLISAN 
You are unfair. What end should the man 
serve? 
KARDASH 
You poets have a way of juggling things. 
(Pacing nervously) 
I must take care of this myself. 
(Starts to go) 
I shall be only a moment. Keep your eye 
on the man. 
( Hurries out) 
(ALLISAN sits staring, then picks up his 
pen and writes. Several moments later 
ARGEEV comes in and returns to her 
chair at the table. ALLISAN puts the pen 
down) 
ALLISAN 
Back so soon? 


ARGEEV 
What a fright. 
ALLISAN 
All for naught, I presume? 
ARGEEV 
(Smiling) 
Yes. The General was in his room. Thank 
God. 
ALLISAN 
In his room? 
ARGEEV 
Asleep in a chair. 
ALLISAN 
That’s a riddle. 
ARGEEV 
Asleep in a chair. This has been a day. 


ALLISAN 
( Extemporaneously ) 

The General in his big chair sleeps the 
slumber of the dead, while Barbesh goes 
out to the street, and Kardash out of his 
head. 

ARGEEV 
(Noticing Kardash’s absence) 
Where did he go? 
ALLISAN 
He found the waiting too much. 
ARGEEV 

Poor Mister Kardash. It has been diffi- 
cult for him. 

ALLISAN 

He is burying himself. 

(KARDASH enters quickly) 
KARDASH 
He is not in the basement and he is not 
with the Reverend. 
ARGEEV 
( Surprised ) 
You disturbed the Reverend? 
KARDASH 

What could I do? This trustee, he has 

not heard the last of this. 


ARGEEV 
There is a bright side. The General is 
in his room resting. 
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KARDASH 
In his room? 
( Drops into his chair and bows his head for 
a moment ) 
I tell you, this has unnerved me. 
(Shaking his head) 
Terrible! 
ALLISAN 
Let us be thankful. It may prove an 
omen. 
KARDASH 
This trustee — how I misjudged him. One 
would think he was in collusion with our 
sentry. 
(Nodding to man) 
ALLISAN 
Now you are running away with your- 
self. 
KARDASH 
What else can I think? 
ARGEEV 
The Reverend, was he upset? 


KARDASH 
Upset? He thanked me. He had over- 
napped, it seems. 
ARGEEV 
(Concerned ) 
Asleep, and he thanked you? Kind, un- 
derstanding man. 
(BARBESH comes in out of breath) 
BARBESH 
He is nowhere in the streets. I looked 
as far as the boulevard, on both sides. 
KARDASH 
(Studying Barbesh carefully) 
You looked well you say? 
BARBESH 
I cannot understand it. 
KARDASH 
Go to the General at once, trustee. He is 
waiting for you. 
BARBESH 
(Confused ) 
Waiting for me? 
KARDASH 
In his room. And let no other alarm be 


sounded. This has been quite enough. 
(BARBESH makes a slight bow and rushes 
from the room) 
ALLISAN 
You were harsh with the man. He was 
terrified. 
KARDASH 
One must be severe in a crisis, brother 
Allisan. As for the terror, it was I who was 
terrified. 
ARGEEV 
It was a frightful experience. 
KARDASH 
A wise man would have made sure be- 
fore scaring us half to death. Those few 
moments have destroyed me. 
ALLISAN 
I should commend him. A delay could 
have proven disastrous. 
KARDASH 
I suppose he is trying, in his own way. 
(Rubbing his face thoughtfully ) 
I wonder how the General managed to 
elude our trustee? 
ARGEEV 
I went directly to his room and found 
him asleep in a chair. 
KARDASH 
Incredible! Tell me, brother Allisan, 
could you disappear one moment and be 
found the next, asleep? 
ALLISAN 
It is possible. 
KARDASH 
I suppose anything is possible today. It 
is quite a feat, unless. . . 


ALLISAN 
What are you thinking? 
KARDASH 
That our trustee is either blind or is 
making an act of it. 
ALLISAN 
What are you saying? 
KARDASH 
I can’t believe a’man like the General 
could leave his room, escape the eye of 
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this trustee, return and manage a sleep 
all in the matter of moments. 
ALLISAN 
Is that so incredible? 
KARDASH 
Moving as the General does, yes. 
ARGEEV 
Mr. Barbesh is a trusted man. I’m sure 
there’s an explanation. 
KARDASH 
( Reflecting) 
Mr. Barbesh, yes. I had great hopes for 
him. 
ALLISAN 
You are being unfair. 


KARDASH 
Perhaps, but there is time to prove him- 
self. We shall see. 

(The REVEREND, a small bearded man, 
enters and approaches the table. ALLISAN 
rises graciously ) 

ALLISAN 

Reverend, how good to see you. 
(ARGEEV and KARDASH rise, smiling) 
REVEREND 
(Raising his right hand) 

As you were, please. I know we are all 
busy. 
ARGEEV 
This is a pleasure, Reverend. 


REVEREND 

You are kind, Miss Argeev. 

(Turning to Kardash) 

I must thank you again for calling on me. 
It seems that I completely overlooked an 
appointment. 

ARGEEV 
I am sorry it had to happen. 
REVEREND 
Sorry? I am grateful. 


KARDASH 
You are kind. We were faced with an 
emergency. 
REVEREND 
Did you find your General? 


KARDASH 
Our General was there and he was not 
there. 
REVEREND 
(To Argeev) 
Is this a riddle? 


ARGEEV 

It should be called one, Reverend. 
KAAnDASH 

It seems that your trustee. ... 


ARGEEV 
Mr. Barbesh. 
REVEREND 


(Surprised ) 
Mr. Barbesh is a riddle? Impossible! 


KARDASH 
Mr. Barbesh, who has worked so well 
with us during this reception, only some 
minutes ago reported the disappearance of 
the General. 
REVEREND 
You explained that to me in your panic 
when you came to call on me. 


KARDASH 
Naturally we were terrified. 


REVEREND 
I understand. 
KARDASH 
A search was made at once of the entire 
building,, from top to bottom, and as you 
know, being so thorough as to intrude on 
you. 
_ REVEREND ay 
I am grateful. And when did you dis- 
cover your General? 


ARGEEV | 
I found him, in his room asleep in a 
chair. 
REVEREND 
Asleep? 
KARDASH 
And only moments after the trustee had 
come in to tell us of his disappearance. 








REVEREND 

(Smiling) 

And so Mister Barbesh fell under sus- 
picion. 

KARDASH 
At the moment, under the stress of the 
occasion, I had my doubts. 
ALLISAN 
( Reciting) 
Panic and Sanity could be friends 
If Faith takes up where Mistrust ends. 
REVEREND 
A very fitting line, brother Allisan. Is 
it written, or are you creating? 
ALLISAN 
The moment demanded it. 
REVEREND 

The true bard, the Muse constantly at 
his bidding. I was delighted with your, 
CHAPTER IN LEAVES. The book is a 
spiritual uplift. I plan to go through it again 
very soon. 

ALLISAN 
(With a slight bow of his head) 
You are generous, Reverend. 
REVEREND 
Good things must be commended. 
(Turning to Kardash) 

As for Mister Barbesh, I pray the saints 
are as vigilant. He is a tireless worker and 
his presence an honor to our church. I 
don’t know what we should do without 
him. 

KARDASH 
(Slightly embarrassed ) 
What could I think at the moment? 


REVEREND 
We must have faith and live with it. 
(Stroking his beard and smiling) 

I believe I would have given way to 
doubt myself under the same circumstan- 
ces. It is easy to laugh after the storm has 
blown away. 

(Turning to Argeev) 

And when are we going to see you at 

the altar? 
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ARGEEV 
(Blushing) 
There is work to be done. 
REVEREND 
And we are grateful to you. 


KARDASH 
I couldn't have managed without her 
untiring efforts. 


REVEREND 

Our women are giants. 

(The man who has been standing in the 

rear of the hall, approaches slowly. The 

REVEREND turns, and is surprised to see 
him.) 

Armen! You are still here? I must beg 
your forgiveness. 

(KARDASH and ARGEEV look at each 
other ) 
MAN 

Please, Reverend. Is it so difficult to 

wait? I was not alone. 
REVEREND 
(To Kardash) 

It completely escaped me until you came 
to my door. I had an appointment with 
Armen. You should be familiar with each 
other. 

KARDASH 
We have met, only at a distance. 


REVEREND 
Let me present him then. This is Armen 
Buchak. 


KARDASH 
Buchak? 
( Bewildered) 
Not the... 
REVEREND 
( Pleased) 


Yes! This is our own Buchak’s son. 
(The man comes forth and shakes Kar- 
dash’s hand warmly. Then HE shakes the 

hand of Argeev and Allisan) 


MAN 
I am honored. My father would. have 
been proud. 
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({(KARDASH slumps into his chair and 
buries his face in his hands) 
ALLISAN 
Kardash is overcome, with memories. 
(To man) 

They have fought side by side, during 
the ninety-five campaign. General Ken- 

dooni should be pleased to see you. 
REVEREND 
That is why he came to see me. He 
wishes to meet the General. 
ARGEEV 
The General is. . . 
KARDASH 
(Interrupting her) 
At once! Take Mister Buchak to the 
General. 
( Standing) 
Mister Buchak, I owe you an apology. 
MAN 
An apology? 
ALLISAN 

He wishes to apologize for not inviting 

you to join us sooner. 
MAN 
( Embarrassed ) 

Please, sir. I am ashamed of myself. It 

is I who owe you an apology, for disturbing 


REVEREND 

Since our hearts are in tune, let us be at 
ease. 

(To Argeev) 

Would you accompany us to the Gene- 

ral? 
ARGEEV 
At once, Reverend. 


REVEREND 
Then let us not hinder our workers. 
(To Allisan and Kardash) 

God give you both wisdom and faith. 
(The REVEREND, ARGEEV and the man 
go out. KARDASH and ALLISAN watch 
until they are gone. THEY remain standing, 

in thought) 
ALLISAN 
How can they destroy a race such as this? 
KARDASH 
The light I have seen today. 
(Both sit) 
ALLISAN 
You'll not forget it. 
KARDASH 

That poem you dashed off earlier, read 
it to me. 

ALLISAN 

The poem? 

KARDASH 

The lines about something being and not 
being. 

ALLISAN 


( Searching ) 
So much has been done. 


(Finding the page) 
Yes 


(Pausing a moment, then reading) 
“Beware of what you cannot see, 
The shadow in the shadowed hall, 
What you imagine might not be, 
What is is really not at all.” 
KARDASH 


(In thought) 
Yes. I wonder how this all came about? 














ALEXANDER SPENDIARIAN 


On the Occasion of the 25th Anniversary 
of his death. Translated from Sovetaken Hayastan 


MARGARET HAROUTUNIAN 


Alexander Spendiarian, the greatest Ar- 
menian composer, one of the founders of 
Armenian classical music, universally re- 
cognized and loved by all Armenians, was 
born in the town of Kakhovka, Crimea, No- 
vember 1, 1871. From early childhood the 
lad Alexander showed a proclivity for the 
arts, writing verses, composing waltzes and 
military marches, and showing an interest 
in sculpture. 

After graduating from the gymnasium 
(preparatory to college) at Simferopol he 
went to Moscow and was admitted to the 
university. He matriculated in the Depart- 
ment of Physics but one year later he 
transferred to the Law College from which 
he was graduated in 1885. Both at the 
gymnasium and the University he paid 
great attention to his music, playing the 
violin, writing songs, getting the touch 
of the instruments, and acquainting him- 
self with western music and literature. 

Spendiarian’s total dedication to the 
musical profession was largely influenced 
by two factors, his joining the university 
students orchestra, and his contact with 
the great Klenovski, that noted conductor, 
composer and ethnologist. It was at the lat- 
ter’s advice that Spendiarian decided upon 
a musical career. From then on his sole 
ambition was to be a pupil of the famous 
composer Rimski-Korsakoff. 

His studies with Rimski-Korsakoff were 
begun in 1896 and continued until 1900, 
the period of moulding the composer in 
him. It was during this period that he ab- 


sorbed the best traditions of the Russian 
classical music. 

After completing his musical education 
Spendiarian moved to Yalta where he 
set to serious work. During this period he 
composed several works which aroused 
great interest in musical circles eventually 
meriting the coveted Glinka Prize after the 
great Russian composer Mikhail Ivanovich 
Glinka. The prize-winning works were: 
“The Three Palm Trees” (a symphonic 
poem); “Beda the Preacher”, the ballet 
Volga”, and “We Rest” (a musical drama), 

While in Crimea, Spendiarian had the 
good fortune of meeting a large number 
of Russian intellectuals, such as: Leo Tol- 
stoy, Anton Chekhov, Maxim Gorky, Feo- 
dor Chaliapin the singer, Glazunov the 
composer, Arenski, Gnesin and others. 
These meetings were of invaluable help in 
the moulding of Spendiarian’s progressive 
ideas and outlook, and later were reflected 
not only in his compositions but in his 
expressed ideas. 

Meanwhile Spendiarian paid great _at- 
tention to the culture of his people. His 
meetings with Armenian cultural leaders 
as early as the 90’s (A. Tzatoorian, V. 
Surenian) aroused in him an earnest in- 
terest in Armenia, toward her culture, and 
the creative achievements of the Arme- 
nian people. 

Another episode which left a great im- 
print on Spendiarian’s musical career was 
his visit of Tiflis where he made his musi- 
cal debut. This contact with the Armenian 
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intellectuals was a great spur to him ser- 
iously and systematically to explore the 
peculiarities of Armenian national and 
popular music. 

Spendiarian’s activity gave a great im- 
petus to the regeneration of the music of 
Armenia, both in point of creative endea- 
vor and the execution. It helped in the 
development of the Armenian conserva- 
tory music, the rise of a new generation of 
composers, and the revival of concert mus- 
ic. In appreciation of his services, the gov- 
ernment of Armenia honored him with 
the distinguished title of “People’s Artist”. 

Alexander Spendiarian died on May 7, 
1928, in Erivan, the capital of Armenia. 

The figure of composer Spendiarian is 
based on two foundations: the tradition 
of Russian classical music, and the unique 
qualities of Armenian national and popular 
music. These twin principles are organical- 
ly united in all the works of Sbendiarian, 
without impairing the originality of his 
musical thinking. 


Pi es 
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From the Russian classics Spendiarian in- 
herited the qualities of realism, a highly 
artistic precision in reflecting the reality, 
simplicity and clarity, and a democratic 
outlook of the arts. One of the peculiarities 
of his music is the planned conception of 
his symphonic creations. Selecting any sub- 
ject, the composer strives to give it form 
with images which are etched with lively 
colors. His approach to popular music is 
exceedingly painstaking and tender, con- 
scientious in their study, in order to em- 
body the minute details in his own com- 
positions. 

The musical legacy which Spendiarian 
has left behind is manifold, comprising all 
}the genres: the symphonic, the operatic, 
and the vocal, adapted for the violin, the 
violin-cello, and the piano. A great part of 
shis works are devoted to the cultivation 
\of Armenian, Russian, Ukrainian, Crimean 
and other nationality popular songs. He 
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has approached this subject as a sensitive 
artist, always striving never to tamper with 
their artistic values but to preserve their 
original flavor. He was meticulous in his 
study of the musical language of the popu- 
lar songs, and treated each specie in ac- 
cordance with its unique requirements. 

Spendiarian has written approximately 
40 songs based on the works of Armenian 
and Russian poets, such as: Pushkin, Ler- 
montov, Maikov, Polonski, Maxim Gorky, 
Chekhov, Khachatour Abovian, Raphael 
Patkanian, and Alexander Tzatoorian. A 
number of songs are based on Armenian 
and Crimean popular poems, such as his 
“Ar Sirouhis” (To My Sweetheart), “Mi 
Lar Blbool” (Don’t cry O Nightingale), 
“Arsheh” and “Almaste.” 

At the start Spendiarian was mostly in- 
terested in lyrical themes, but later he 
shifted his interest to patriotic and social 
themes, descriptive of the people’s life. 
With the broadening of his thematics Spen- 
diarian also enriched his language, thus 
becoming more original in the expression 
of his music. His favorite genre seems to 
have been the symphonic in which field 
he definitely established himself with the 
appearance of his “Three Palm Trees”. 

Spendiarian wrote his “Three Palm 
Trees” in 1905 based on Lermontov’s poem 
of the same title. The symphony at once 
established the author as a composer of 
fame. In it the author brings to light his 
high ability to dominate the orchestra and 
his skill in creating colorful orchestral pris- 
matics. His series of Crimean sketches — 
lyrical, elegic, and dance — reveal an en- 
tirely different musical disposition in which 
the composer makes delicate use of the 
popular songs of Crimea. Of his sympho- 
nies, his Erivan etudes “Enzel” and “Hejaz”, 
are more intimately allied with Armenian 
national music. 

Alexander Spendiarian’s masterpiece is 
his Opera “Almaste” which is based on 
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Tumanian’s poem entitled “The Capture 
of Tumkaberd”. He wrote this opera when 
he already had established himself as a 
noted composer. In it the author has incor- 
porated the best traits of the outstanding 
operas, especially the works of Russian 
composers. 

In composing Almaste, Spendiarian made 
a minute study of the characteristics of 
Armenian popular music, the result being 
that the final product included such ex- 
quisite popular songs as “Sona Yar”, “Gogh- 
ba Yayli”, “Ari, Manan”, “Shavali”, “Vard 
Koshiks” and many other similar gems. 

Almaste is the clash of two worlds: first, 
feudalistic, tyrannical Iran whose repre- 
sentatives are the embodiment of tyranny, 
oppression, ruthlessness and perfidy; and, 
second, the freedom-loving warriors, men 
of strong will power, noble and patriotic, 
men who will not spare even their lives 
for the defence of the fatherland. It is 
these two conflicting forces which domi- 
nate the music of Almaste. 

The choral sections of the opera, ex- 
pressive of the sufferings of the Armenian 
people, are done with exquisite mastery in 
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which the role of the orchestra is very 
helpful in elucidating the content of the 
whole. The highest value of Almaste lies 
in its ability to exalt the Armenian popular 
music to the professional standards of 
western music. Not only is it a great work, 
but it constitues a land mark in the pro. 
gress of the Armenian opera. 


Alexander Spendiarian’s work has had an 
exceptionally benficent effect upon the 
regeneration and the development of So. 
viet-Armenian music. It has been greatly 
influential in moulding the music of other 
noted Armenian composers, such as Aram 
Khatchatourian, Haro Stepanian, A. Har. 
outunian, E. Mirzoyan and many other 
luminaries. 


The Armenian people has done justice 
to the legacy of the distinguished com. 
poser Alexander Spendiarian. The Opera 
and the State Theater of Erivan, the seven. 
year-old Conservatory, and the Republic’ 
String Quartet are all named after him 
His music is loved by all classes of society 
and is often heard in the sister republics 
of the Soviet Union, in Moscow, and many 
other places. 
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THE CARTOZIAN CASE 


TEXT OF A COURT RECORD 


On frequent occasions our readers have 
appealed to us to publish some expert testi- 
mony which will dissipate all doubt in re- 
gard to the Indo-European origin of the 
Armenian people. The famous Cartozian 
Case tried in 1925 in the U. S. District 
Court of Oregon settled this question de- 
finitely as regards the eligibility of Arme- 
nians to American citizenship. Following 


is an authentic reprint of the testimony of 
experts and the court's final verdict. De- 
fendant Cartozian, of course, won the case. 
We suggest that each reader of the Arme- 
nian Review keep this copy not only for 
future reference but also to have a ready 
answer whenever the rightful origin of the 


Armenian people is contested by maligners. 
— EDITOR 





IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
For the District of 
Oregon 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
E-8668 
Plaintiff 
July 27, 1925. 
V 
TATOS O. CARTOZIAN, 
Defendant 
John S. Coke, 
V. W. Tomlinson, 
J. O. Stearns, Jr., for the Government; 


McCamant & Thompson, Portland, Ore. 
William D. Guthrie, New York, for 
Defendant 

WOVERTON, District Judge: 


- = a 
This is a suit on the part of the Govern- 
ment to cancel defendant’s certificate of 
naturalization, on the ground that, at the 
time of the issuance of his certificate he 
was not, nor is he now, entitled to naturali- 
zation as a citizen of the United States. 


Defendent is a native of that part of the 
Turkish Empire known as Turkey in Asia, 
or Asia Minor, having been born in Sivas, 
which is located in Western Armenia, to- 
wards Anatolia, and is of Armenian blood 
and race. It is alleged that he is not a 
free white person within the meaning of 
the naturalization laws of Congress. No 
charge of fraud is made, and the sole ques- 
tion to be determined is whether defen- 
dent is to be classed, for naturalization 
purposes, as a “free white person” as those 
words are used in Sec. 2169, R. S. 


It is now judiciously determined that 
the mere color of the skin of the individual 
does not afford a practical test as to whet- 
her he is eligible to American citizenship, 
as that differs greatly among persons of 
the same race, “even among Anglo-Saxons, 
ranging by imperceptible gradations from. 
the fair blond to the swarthy brunette, the 
latter being darker than many of the lighter 
hued persons of the brown or yellow races.” 
Ozawa V. United States, 260 U. S. 178, 
197. 


The test is racial, and for practical pur- 
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poses of the status, must be applied to a 
group of living persons now possessing in 
common the requisite characteristics for 
naturalization. Nor is it one to be wholly 
determined by ethnological and scientific 
research, but it must satisfy the common 
‘understanding that the racial characteris- 
tics are now the same, or sufficiently so 
to justify the interpreters of the statute 
— written in the words of common speech 
for common understanding by unscientific 
men — in classifying such persons together 
in the statutory category as white persons. 
United States v. Thind, 261 U. S. 204, 209. 
In defining the type of person eligible for 
citizenship, the court uses this language: 


“The words of familiar speech, which 
‘were used by the original framers of the 
law, were intended to include only the 
type of man whom they knew as white. 
‘The immigration of that day was almost 
exclusively from the British Isles and 
Northwestern Europe, whence they and 
their forbears had come. When they ex- 
‘tended the privilege of American citizen- 
ship to ‘any alien, being a free white per- 
.son, it was these immigrants — bone of 
their bone, flesh of their flesh — and 
their kind whom they must have had af- 
firmatively in mind. The succeeding years 
‘brought immigrants from Eastern, South- 
ern and Middle Europe, among them the 
Slavs and the darkeyed, swarthy people of 
Alpine and Mediterranean stock, and these 
were received as unquestionably akin to 
‘those already here and readily amalgamat- 
ed with them. It was the descendents of 
these, and other immigrants of like origin, 
-who constituted the white population of the 
country when S. 2169, re-enacting the nat- 
uralization test of 1790, was adopted; and 
-there is no reason to doubt, with like in- 
‘tent and meaning.” 


It was not deemed necessary in the Third 
case to decide what, if any, people of pri- 
‘mary Asiatic stock came within the words 


of the section. The thought of the court, 
speaking generally, is that each individual 
case must be determined upon its own 
peculiar characteristics, to be gathered in 
terms of the language of the common un- 
derstanding in the realm at the time of 
the adoption of the statute. 

That the Armenians are of Alpine stock 
can scarcely be doubted. The earliest auth- 
orities so classify them, as well as those 
coming later. Herodotus, Book 7, Chap. 
73 (Rawlinson’s translation, third edition, 
volume 4, page 67), classifies them as 
Phrygians, but during their abode in 
Europe they bore the name of Brigians. 

According to Strabo, Book XI, Sec. 14, 
there exists a sort of relationship between 
the Medes and the Armenians on the one 
hand, and the Thessalians on the other. 
Strabo lived about the middle of the first 
century B. C. 


D. C. Brinton, in his work on “Races 
and Peoples,” p. 167 says: “Its latest con- 
tingent, the Armenian people, was a 
branch of the Thracian Briges and occu- 
pied their territory in Asia Minor about 700 
B. C.” 

H. F. B. Lynch, ”Armenia, Travels and 
Studies,” London, 1901, Vol. 2, p. 67: “All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that 
they (the Armenians) entered their his- 
torical seats from the west, as a branch of 
a considerable immigration of Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples, crossing the straits from 
Europe into Asia Minor and perhaps ori- 
ginally coming from their homes in the 
steppes north of the Black Sea.” 

W. Z. Ripley, in “Races of Europe,” p. 
448, referring to Von Luschan as most com- 
petent authority, declares: “The continuity 
of the Alpine race across Asia Minor cannot 
be doubted.” 


The witness Roland Burrage Dixon says 
of Von Luschan that he “was one of the 
outstanding anthropologists of Germany, 
who died this year.” He says also that Pro- 
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fessor A. C. Haddon, Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Cambridge University, in his 
work “The Races of Man and their Distri- 
bution,” pp. 15, 16, “classes the Armenians 
specifically as belonging to the Alpine race, 
grouping them with the Cevenoles of Cen- 
tral Europe and the Dinaric group in the 
Balkan region, which he regards as ‘pro- 
bably an offshoot from the Anatolian, and 
which, in his understanding, is essentially 
synonymous with the Armenian.” Dixon, 
who himself is an author, and has written a 
work entitled “The Racial History of Man,” 
classifies the Armenians as “unquestionably 
of the Alpine type.” Many authorities are 
referred to by him, all confirming the fore- 
going declarations of the authors noted. 


The witness Franz Boas, Professor of 
Anthropology, Columbia University, a 
lecturer and author on the subject, says: 
“The Alpine group is divided nowadays 
into the western Alpine and the Dinaric 
type. ‘Dinaric’ is derived from Dinaric 
Alps, or the eastern Alps, and that term 
is taken from the name of the highest moun- 
tain, ‘Dinara. * Those Alps are located 
“Northeast of the Adriatic.” Professor Boas, 
further referring to the authors and writers 
mentioned by Dixon in his testimony, con- 
siders them entirely reliable, and continues: 
“The weight of the authority has been 
such, that their conclusions have been ac- 
cepted without hesitation, particularly. the 
evidence in regard to the European origin 
of the Armenians and their migration into 
Asia Minor. The evidence is so overwhelm- 
ing that nobody doubts any more their 
early migration from Thrace across the 
Hellespont into Asia Minor.” 


Although the Armenian province is with- 
in the confines of the Turkish Empire, 
being in Asia Minor, the people thereof 
have always held themselves aloof from the 
Turks, the Kurds and allied peoples, prin- 
cipally, it might be said, on account of their 
religion, though color may have had some- 


thing to do with it. The Armenians, tradi- 
tion has it, very early, about the fourth 
century, espoused the Christian religion, 
and have ever since consistently adhered 
to their belief, and practiced it. Whatever 
analogy there may be or may exist between 
the Caucasian and the white races that 
may be of assistance in the present contro- 
versy, the alliance of the Armenian with 
the Caucasians of Russia has ever been 
very close. Indeed, the Armenians have for 
many generations, possibly centuries, occu- 
pied territory im Caucasian Russia, have 
intermingled freely and harmoniously with 
that people, and the races mix and amalga- 
mate readily and spontaneously. This is 
strongly evidentiary of the kinship of two 
types of people, and that both are of Alpine 
stock. The status of these people thus evol- 
ved would seem to be practically conclu- 
sive of their eligibility to citizenship in the 
United States, seeing that they are of 
Alpine stock, and so remain to the present 
time, without appreciable blending with 
the Mongolian or other kindred races. 


But to pursue the inquiry further, it 
may be confidently affirmed that the Ar- 
menians are white persons, and moreover 
that they readily amalgamate with the 
European and white races. 


Dr. Paul Rohrbach, of Berlin, a scholar 
of note, who was for eight years Professor 
of Geography and Political Economy in a 
commercial academy in Berlin, has traveled 
extensively in many countries, including 
Armenia in Asia Minor, has made a speci- 
ality of studying history, philology and 
ethnology, particularly with reference to 
Russia, Asia Minor and the Near East, and 
has written six or seven books and a num- 
ber of magazine articles, gives it as his 
experience that the color line is not drawn 
against the Armenians anywhere in the 
world. As to amalgamation with the white 
races, he affirms that there are thousands 
and thousands of inter-marriages between 
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Russians and Armenians; there existing no 
prejudice between these races of people. 
He mentions an Armenian who became a 
count in Russia, marrying a Russian coun- 
tess or baroness. Broadening the scope of 
his reply, he found Armenians intermarry- 
ing with white people everywhere. 


The witness Dixon, a profound scholar, 
now Professor of Anthropology at Harvard 
University, who has written extensively on 
anthropology and ethnology, and who at- 
tended President Wilson as a government 
representative on the subject of Ethnogra- 
phy during the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles, gives it as his conviction that the 
weight of authority is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the proposition that Armenians 
are white persons, and that Caucasian and 
European, as used in common speech, are 
practically synonymous; at least, such is the 
case in common usage. He further affirms 
that the Armenians readily assimilate with 
the people of France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. 


Dr. Barton is Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. He established his home in 
Harpoot in September, 1885, and remained 
there until the summer of 1892, when he 
returned to this country. In 1919 he went 
again, as the head of the Relief Expedition 
under the Near East Relief into Turkey 
and Armenia, where he carried on relief 
work. During his early work in his mission 
field, he prepared an article for the En- 
cyclopedia of Missions, on the subject of 
“Armenia and the Armenians.” He testifies: 
“I have never heard it suggested that they 
(the Armenians) were not white. In all 
the conversations with Americans and 
foreignors, we have regarded them as 
white. ° * * There were occasionally col- 
ored people came through the country, but 
they were always marked as completely 
distinguishable from the Armenians, who 
were never referred to in any way except 


as white, never thought of in any other 
terms than white persons.” When asked, 
“As the terms ‘white’ and ‘white persons 
are commonly and popularly used in the 
United States and Canada and Europe, 
would you class the Armenians in your 
opinion as ‘white persons’?” he answered, 
“I surely would.” Later he says, “It is 
generally considered that they (the Arme- 
nians) are of the Alpine class of whites.” 
The witness further affirms that they read- 
ily assimilate with the Europeans and the 
people of this country. Within his own 
information, he knows ten or fifteen Ar- 
menians in Boston who have married 
American wives.” 


Dr. Boas affirms, after reference to many 
authorities on anthropology and ethnolo- 
gy, that “It would be utterly impossible to 
classify them (Armenians) as not belong- 
ing to the white race.” 


M. Vartan Malcom, who was born ip 
Sivas, Armenia, has been naturalized im 
this country, is an attorney of standing in 
New York City, and has written a work on 
“The Armenians in America,” was a wit- 
ness in the case at bar. He has gathered 
many statistics respecting his own race in 
the United States. He shows that, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, there were many 
foreign-born Armenians in the United 
States, 37,647; native white persons, both 
parents Armenian, 14,047; native white 
persons, one parent Armenian and the other 
not, 1,146; making a total of 52,840. From 
the same census, he finds the number of 
Armenians naturalized to be 10,574. He also 
gives a table as a result of special inquiry 
made of 339 persons, the object being to 
ascertain the extent of intermarriage among: 
the Armenians, which discloses that of the 
number, 257 were married — 125 to Arme- 
nian girls, and 182 to native white Ameri- 
cans, or, in a few instances, girls of Irish, 
German, Swiss or French parentage. True, 
this information was gathered through 
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means of questionnaires sent out by wit- 
ness, but he states that he has personal 
acquaintance with by far the larger pro- 
portion of the persons of whom such in- 
quiry was made. 


Professor Boas cites a work of Julius 
Drachsler, entitled “Intermarriage in New 
York City,” compiled by the examination of 
about 100,000 marriage certificates issued 


__ by the Clerk of the City of New York from 


which it is deduced that, for the first gene- 
ration of immigrants the intermarriage rate 
is 10.4 per cent. “That,” says the witness, 
“means that 10 per cent of the first gene- 
ration of immigrants marry people not 
belonging to their nationality. ° * * Now, 
the rate for Armenians is practically the 
same as the average rate. It is 9.68.” 


Mrs. Otis Floyd Lamson, who was born 
in Erzerum, Armenia, acquired her prin- 
cipal education at the University of Ber- 
lin, having mastered six or seven languages, 
has traveled extensively, has taught 
French or German in a girls’ school in this 
country, has also tutored, is a member of 
many social and educational clubs and or- 
ganizations, was naturalized in 1911, mar- 
ried an American citizen born in Wiscon- 
sin, and is very intellectual and highly cul- 
tivated, was called as a witness, and gave 
it as her testimony that “The Armenians 


| here very readily assimilate the American 


home life, provided they speak English.” 
In her experience, she has found no dis- 


crimination respecting the intermarriage of 
men and women of Armenian blood with 
native Americans; nor has she found that 
the question of color or race enters as an 
obstacle. 


I have confined my investigation to the 
testimony found in the record, and have 
made no attempt at independent investiga- 
tion respecting race, color, assimilation or 
amalgamation. 

The testimony here adduced would seem 
to meet the concept essential to eligibility 
for naturalization under Sec. 2169, R. S., 
first, that Armenians in Asia Minor are of 
Alpine stock, of European persuasion; 
second, that they are white persons, as 
commonly recognized in speech of com- 
mon usage, and as popularly understood 
and interpreted in this country by our 
forefathers, and by the community at large, 
when Sec. 2169 was adopted by Congress, 
and later confirmed; third, that they amal- 
gamate readily with the white races, in- 
cluding the white people of the United 
States. 

As an authority of analogy respecting 
the eligibility of Armenians to naturaliza- 
tion, see In Re Halladjian, 174 Fed. 834. 

The judgement of the court will there- 
fore be that the bill of complaint be dis- 
missed. 


Endorsed: 
Filed July 27, 1925. 
G. . Marsh, Clerk. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF ARMENIA 


PART VII — CONCLUSION 


PROF. MARDIROS ANANIKIAN 


Vil. NHANGS 


These monster spirits, at least in Arme- 
nian mythology, stand close to the dra- 
gons. The word means in Persian, “croci- 
dile,” and the language has usually held 
to this matter-of-fact sense, although in the 
Persian folk-tale of Hatim Tai, the Nhang 
appears in the semi-mythical character 
of a sea-monster, which is extremely large 
and which is afraid of the crab. The Ar- 
menian translators of the Bible use the 
word in the sense of “crocodile” and “hippo- 
potamus.” However, the Nhangs of Ar- 
menian mythology, which has confused an 
unfamiliar river monster with mythical 
beings, were personal ** and incorporeal. 
They were evil spirits which had fixed 
their abode in certain places and assiduous- 
ly applied themselves to working harm. 
They sometimes appeared as women (mer- 
maids?) in the rivers. At other times they 
became seals (phok) and, catching the 
swimmer by the feet, dragged him to the 
bottom of the stream, where, perhaps, they 
had dwellings like the fairies. In a 
geography (still in MS). ascribed to Mos- 
es, the Nhangs are said to have been ob- 
served in the river Aracani (Murad Chay?) 
and in the Euphrates. After using an ani- 


53 As this seems to be a self-contradiction, it 
is perhaps better to take it as a refutation by 
Eznik of those who said that the Nhang was a 
personal being. 

54 In a similar manner the Teutonic Nixies 
showed themselves in the form of bulls and 
horses, and lured men maliciously into the 
abyss. (S. Reinach, Orpheus, Eng. trans., London, 
1909, p. 133). 


mal called charchasham for their lust, 


vampire-like they sucked its blood and f 
left it dead. The same author reports that, f 


according to some, the Nhang was a beast, 
and according to others, a Dev. John 
Chrysostom (in the Armenian translations) 
described the daughter of Herodias as 


more bloodthirsty than “the Nhangs of the f 


sea.” 55 


IX. Arlez (also Aralez, Jaralez) 

Ancient Armenians believed that when 
a brave man fell in battle or by the hand 
of a treacherous foe, spirits called “Arlez’ 
descended to restore him to life by licking 
his wounds. In the Ara myth, these spirits 
are called the gods of Semiramis; also in 
a true and realistic story of the fourth cen 
tury about the murder of Moushegh Mam- 
igonian, the commnader of the Armenian 
king’s forces. ** “His family could not be 
lieve in his death . . . others expected 
him to rise; so they sewed the head upon 
the body and they placed him upon 4 
tower, saying, ‘Because he was a brave 
man, the Arlez will descend and raise 
him’.” Presumably, their name is Arme 
nian, and means “lappers of brave men, 
or “lappers of Ara,” 57 or even “ever-lap 
pers.” They were invisible spirits, but they 
were derived from dogs. ®* No one ever saW 


55 Alishan, p. 62 f. 

56 Faustus, v. 36. 

57 See p. 68. 

58 Eznik, p. 98 f. It is difficult to tell whethet 
these beneficient spirits belonged to the original 
stock of Armenian beliefs or whether they were 
a survival of the Urartian or even Babyloniaa 
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them. Evidently the dogs from which they 
were supposed to have descended were 
ordinary dogs, with blood and flesh, for 
Eznik wonders how beings of a high spiri- 
tual order could be related to bodily crea- 
tures. The Arlez were imagined to exist in 
animal form as dogs. ™® 


X. Other Spirits and Chimeras 

The Armenians believed also in the exis- 
tence of chimeras by the name of Hambaris 
or Hambarus, Jushkapariks (Voushapa- 
riks ), Pais, and sea-bulls, all of which are 
manifestly of Persian provenience. Yet the 
nature and habits of these beings are hid- 
den in confusion and mystery. 


spirit world. Plato does not mention them in 
his brief and philosophical “Er” myth, although 
how the dead hero’s body was taken up whole 
(intact), without some process of healing is 
hard to see. The myth about a slain hero’s re- 
turn to life is, however, rather foreign to Greek 
thought, and this trait may not have reached 
him at all. G. H. Basmajian, an Armenian As- 
syriologist, in the short Comparative Study of 
our Aralez and the Babylonian Marduk (Venice, 
1898), points out that Marduk had four dogs, 
Ukkuma, “the snatcher,” and Iltepu, “the satis- 
fied,” and that he himself is said in a cuneiform 
fragment from Koyunjuk, now in the British 
Museum (K. 8961), “to recall the dead to life,” 
and (line 10) “to give life to the dead bodies.” 
Yet this view, which had already been held by 
Emine and V. Langlois (Collection des historiens 
anciens et modernes de l’Armenia, Paris, 1867-9, 
i. 26, note 1), cannot be said to be the last word 
on this interesting but obscure point. Marduk’s 
dogs do not lick wounds, nor is Marduk himself 
specially famous for restoring dead heroes to life. 
Licking wounds to heal them is the most impor- 
tant feature of these gods or dog spirits. Prof. 
Sayce saw some connection between. the Arall 
mountain and the Armenian Aralez, while ano- 
ther scholar has suggested Aralu or Hades as a 
possible explanation. Basmajian comes perhaps 
nearer to the solution. Sandalagian (Histoire do- 
cumentaire de TArmenie, ii.599) quotes the 
letter of Sargon speaking of golden keys found 
in the temple of Khaldis in Mutzatzir, in the 
form of goddesses wearing the tiara, carrying 
the dented harp and the circle and treading upon 
dogs which made faces. But the same author 
(pp. 7545-759) says that erales meant for the 
ancient Armenians inhabitants of Arali (Sumer- 
ian Hades), but later generations, having for- 
gotten the original sense of the word, developed 
the myth of the Aralezes, from the last syllable 
which conveyed to them the meaning of lap- 
Ping. 

59 Alishan, p. 177 f 
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The Hambarus are born and die. They 
appear to men assuming perhaps different 
forms like Devs and Pasviks. They are 
probably feminine beings with a body, liv- 
ing on land and particularly, desert places 
or ruins. Von Stackelberg thinks that the 
Hambaruna means in Persian, “house-spi- 
rits.” This is possibly justified by the 
shorter form, Anbar, which may convey 
the sense of the falling of a house or wall; 
so the original Hambaru may be interpreted 
as a ghostly inhabitant of a deserted place. 
The word may also mean “beautiful” or 
even “a hyena.” An old Armenian dictionary 
defines it as Charthogh (?) if it lives 
on land, and as a “crocodile,” if it lives 
in water. But the oldest authorities, like 
the Armenian version of the Bible and 
Eznik, consider the Hambarus as mytholo- 
gical beings. Threatening Babylon with ut- 
ter destruction Isaiah (Armenian version 
xiii. 21-22) says, “There shall the wild 
beasts rest and their houses shall be filled 
with shrieks. There shall the Hambarus take 
their abode and the Devs shall dance 
there. The Jushkapariks shall dwell there- 
in and the porcupines shall give birth to 
their little ones in their palaces.” Hambaru 
here and elsewhere is used to render the 
seiren (siren) of the Septuagint. © 


Another chimerical being was the Jus- 
haparik or Vushaparik, the Ass-Pairika, an 
indubitably Persian conception about 
which the Persian sources leave us in the 
lurch. Its name would indicate a half-de- 
monaic and half-animal being, or a Pairika 
(a female Dev with amcrous propensities ) 
that appeared in the form of an ass and 
lived in ruins. However Eznik and the an- 
cient translators of the Bible use the word 
through a hardly justifiable approximation 
to translate Onokentauros, the ass-bull of 
the Septuagint (Isaiah xiii. 22, xxxiv. 11, 
14). According to Vahram Vardapet (quo- 


60 See also Isaiah, xxxiv. 13, Jeremiah, 1.39, 
in the old Armenian version. 
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ted by Alishan) the Jushkaparik was ima- 
gined, in the middle ages, as a being that 
was half-man and half-ass, with a mouth 
of brass. Thus it came nearer the concep- 
tion of a centaur, which word it served 
to translate in Moses of Khoren’s history. 
Sometimes also to make the confusion more 
confounded, it is found in the sense of a 
siren and as a synonym of Hambaru. 

We are completely in the dark in regard 
to the Pais which boasted human parent- 
hood (presumably human mothers). There 
were those in Eznik’s time who asserted 
that they had seen the Pais with their own 
eyes. The old Armenians spoke also of 
Man-Pai. *! The Pais seem to be a variety 
of the Pariks. 

The case is not so hopeless with the sea- 
bull, a chimerical monster which propa- 
gated its kind through the cow, some- 
what after the manner of the sea-horses 
of Sinbad the Sailor’s first voyage. Men as- 
serted that in their village the sea-bull as- 
saulted cows and that they often heard 
his roaring. We can well imagine that im- 
mediately after birth, the brood of the 
monster betook themselves to water, like 
the sea-colts of the Arabian Nights’ story 
which we have just mentioned. *? But this 
sea-bull may also recall the one which Pos- 
eidon sent to Minos for a sacrifice and 
which was by the wise king unwisely di- 
verted from its original purpose and con- 
veyed to the herds, or the one which, on 
the request of Theseus, Poseidon sent to 
destroy Theseus’ innocent son Hippolytus. 

Another such chimeric monster, but sure- 





61 Alishan, p. 185. 

62 The sea-bill resembles the Celtic Water 
bull, the Tarbh Uisge of the West Highlands, 
which had no ears and could assume other shapes. 
It dwelt in lochs and was friendly to man, oc- 
casionally emerging to mate with ordinary cows. 
The similar Tarroo Ushtey of the Isle of Man 
begets monsters. Both have a curious resem- 
blance to the Bunyip, a mythical water monster 
of the Australian blacks. See J. A. MacCullough, 
The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 
1911, p. 189; Mythology of All Races, Boston, 
1916, ix. 280. 


ly not the last of the long list, was the 
elephant-goat (phlachal). ® 
CHAPTER XII 

Cosmogeny, Death and Eschatology 

Nothing certain of the old Armenian 
cosmogeny has survived and we may well 
doubt they had any, seeing that a definite 
cosmogeny is not an integral part of Indo- 
European mythology. The early Christian 
writers, Agathangelos and Eznik, often 
explain how God established the earth on 
“nothing,” which they call the Syrian view. 
They maintain this against those who, ac- 
cording to the more general Semitic (Bib- 
lical, etc.) view, teach that the earth was 
found on a watery abyss. Only in modern 
Armenian folklore do we hear about the 
privela ox or bull upon whose horns the 
world was set and which causes earth- 
quakes by shaking his head whenever he 
feels any irritation. ' Agathangelos conceiv- 
es the heavens as a solid cube hanging on 
nothing, and the earth “compactly formed 
and provided with a thick bottom, standing 
on nothing.” For all the Armenian authors 
the earth stands firm and is practically 
the whole of the world. The star-spangled 


63 Besides many of the above mentioned 
spirits, modern Armenians know at least two 
others. The Hotots and the Old Hags of the 
Swamps. The Hotots are like devils, but they 
are not devils. In the winter and in the spring 
they live in rivers and swamps. When they 
appear they are all covered with mire. They do 
not deceive men as the devils do, but they al- 
lure them by all sorts of dances, jests, and gri- 
maces. When the unsuspecting victim follows 
them for the sake of being amused — and who 
can resist the temptation? — they pull and push 
them into their miry abode. The Old Hags of 
the marshes also live in pools and swamps. They 
are terrible to see. They are enormous, 
and naked, with heads as big as bath-house domes, 
with breasts as large as lambs hanging down. 
Horses, oxen, buffaloes, men children and other 
living beings are drawn into their watery abode 
and drowned by them. (Pshrank, pp. 171-172.) 

CHAPTER XII 

1 See E. W. Lane, Arabian Nighis, i., notes on 
the first chapter, or his Arabian Society in 
Middle Ages, ed. by S. roc ge Londos 
1883, p. 106 f.; also the extravagent 
p Rak the gy chapter of the ath The'labi's “Oises 
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heaven upon which transparent spheres 
were sometimes supposed to be revolving, 
was of little consequence. 

Whether the early Armenians had a dis- 
tinct cosmogeny or not we find that in 
the Zoroastrian stage of their religion, they 
held the world and all that is therein to be 
the work of Aramazd, who, by Agathange- 
los, is plainly called the creator of heaven 
and earth. The invisible world for them 
was thickly populated with occult powers, 
gods, angels (Hreshtak, from the Persian 
firishtak, “messenger” ), spirits, demons and 
demonaic monsters of many kinds. Human 
life, its events and end, were predestined 
whether by divine decrees (Hraman, Pers. 
Farman) which were unchangeable and 
unerring, or through their mysterious con- 
nection with stars, constellations, and the 
zodiacal signs. We do not know positively, 
but it is very likely, that the stars were 
thought to be the fravashi (double, the ex- 
ternal soul or self) of human beings. In 
modern folklore, whenever a shooting star 
drops. a human being dies, In a word, the 
old Armenians were thorough going fat- 
alists. This view of life was so deeply root- 
ed, and proved so pernicious in its effects, 
that the early Christian writers strenuously 
endeavored to destroy it by arguments both 
theological and practical. 


Man was composed of a body (marmin) 
and a soul (hogi or. shunch, “breath,” 
puche). Uru, the Uranian urva, may have 
originally been used in the sense of soul, 
but it finally came to mean a phantom or 
ghostly appearance. Ghosts were called 
urvakan, i. e., ghostly creatures. That these 
spirits received a certain kind of worship 
is undeniably attested by the old word 
urvapast, “ghostly worshippers,” applied 
by Agathangelos to the heathen Armenians. 
The linguistic evidence shows that original- 
ly the soul was nothing more than “breath,” 
although the conception was gradually mo- 
dified into something more personal and 


substantial. It was never called a “shade,” 
but in Christian times it was closely as- 
sociated with light, a view which has a 
Zoroastrian tinge. Death was the separation 
or rather the extraction of the soul — a 
more or less subtile material, from the body, 
through the mouth. This has always been 
conceived as a painful process, perhaps ow- 
ing to the belief that the soul is spread 
through the whole body. The “soul-taking” 
angel and the “writer” ? are nowadays the 
principal actors in this last and greatest 
tragedy of human life. After death the soul 
remains in the neighborhood of the corpse 
until burial has taken place. The lifeless 
body usually inspires awe and fear. It is 
quickly washed and shrouded, and before 
and after this, candles and incense burn 
in the death-room, perhaps not so much 
to show the way to the disembodied and 
confused soul (Abeghian) as to protect the 
dead against evil influences. They may also 
be a remnant of ancestor-worship, as the 
Saturday afternoon candles and incense 
are. Death in a home necessitates the rene- 
wal of the fire, as the presence of the dead 
body pollutes the old one. In ancient times 
the weeping over the dead had a particul- 
arly violent character. All the kinsmen has- 
tened to gather around the deceased man. 
The dirge-mothers, a clas of hired women, 
raised the dirge and sang his praises. The 
nearest relatives wept bitterly, tore their 
hair, cut their faces and arms, bared and 
beat their chests, shrieked and reproached 
the departed friend for the distress that ° 
he had caused by his decease. It is very pro- 
bable that they cut also their long flowing 
hair as a sign of mourning, just as the 
monks, who, technically speaking, are spiri- 
tual mourners (abegha, from the Syriac 
Abhila), did, at the very beginning of 
their taking the ecclesiastical orders. The 
dead were carried to their graves upon a 


2 See chap. iii, part 3, on Tyr; also Abeghian, 
p. 16 f., and Pshrank, p. 168. 
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bier. We have no mention whatever of cre- 
mation among Armenians. On the open 
graves of kings and other grandees a large 
number of servants and women committed 
suicide, as happened at the death of Ar- 
taxias, to the great displeasure of his un- 
grateful son, Artavasd. The fortified city 
of Ani in Daranaghi contained the mauso- 
leums of the Armenian kings. These were 
once opened by the Scythians, who either 
expected to find great treasures in them 
or intended by this barbarous method to 
force a battle with the retreating natives. * 


The hankering of the spirits for their 
ancient home and their “wander-lust” are 
well known to the Armenians. The many 
prayers and wishes for the “rest” of the 
departed soul, as well as the multidudinous 
funeral meals and food-offerings to the 
dead, show the great anxiety with which 
they endeavored to keep the soul in the 
grave. The gravestones were often made in 
the form of horses and lambs, which per- 
haps symbolized the customary sacrifices 
to the dead, and even now they often have 
holes upon them to receive food and drink 
offerings. Even the rice soup which the 
pitaras (ancestral souls) of the ancient In- 
dians (Hindus) delighted is recalled by 
the present of rice which in some localities 
friends bring to the bereaved house on the 
day following the burial. 


Like the Letts, Thracians, Greeks, and 
many other peoples, the Armenians also 
passed from a wild sorrow to a wilder joy 
in their funeral rites. This is proved by the 
boisterous revels of ancient times around 
the open grave, when men and women, 
facing each other, danced a clapped hands, 
to a music which was produced by horns, 
harps, and a violin. * There was and is 


8 Herodotus (iv. 127) tells us that the Scythians 
challenged Darius who was invading their coun- 
try and anxiously seeking an encounter with the 
retreating barbarians, to violate the graves on 
their kings, if he wished them to fight. 
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still a regular funeral feast in many pla- 
ces. ° 


It is very difficult to give a clear and 
consistent description of the Armenian be- 
liefs in regard to life after death. There 
can be no doubt that they believed in im- 
mortality. But originally, just as in Greece 
and other lands, no attempt was made to 
harmonize divergent and even contradic- 
tory views, and contact with Zoroastrianism 
introduced new elements of confusion. The 
ordinary Armenian word for grave is gerez- 
man, which is nothing else but the Avestic 
garo-nmana, “house of praise,” i. e., the 
heavenly paradise as the place of eternal 
light, and as the happy abode of Ahura 
Mazda. ® The use of this important word 
by the Armenians for the grave may be 
simply a euphemism, but it may be also 
expressive of an older belief in happiness 
enjoyed or torture suffered by the soul in 
the grave, very much like the foretaste of 
paradise or hell which is allotted to the 
Mohammedan dead, according to their de- 
serts. If this be the case, the departed soul’s 
main residence is the grave itself in the 
neighborhood of the body. This body it- 
self is greatly exposed to the attack of evil 
spirits. 


There are also marked traces of a belief 
in Hades. The Iranian Spenta Armaiti 
(later Spentaramet), “the genius of the 


4 The temptation is very great to read in this 
light the well-known report of Herodotus (v. 4) 
that the Thracians mourned at a birth but were 
very joyful at death. The father of historians and 
folk-lorists, whose bias to see in everything 
Thracian some sign of belief in immortality was 
strong, may be describing a Thracian funeral 
only imperfectly, i. e., through the very funeral- 
feast. The funeral-feast is and was a widely 
spread custom. See artt. “Death and Disposal 
of the Dead,” ERE, iv. 411 ff., “Feasting,” ib. 
v. 801 ff.; and W. Caland, Die vorchristlichen 
baltischen Totengenrauche, ARW iii. 

5 For more details on burial customs among 
the Armenians, see Abeghian, p. 16f; Pshrank, 
p. 256, and “General Rites” in EBrll, xi. 329. 

6 A. V. W. Jackson, Die Iranische Religion, in 
Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss, ii. 685. 
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earth,” occurs in Armenian in the cor- 
rupt form of Santaramet and only in the 
sense of Hades or Hell. The Santaramet- 
akans are the dwellers in Santaramet, i. e. 
the evil spirits. Even the Avesta betrays 
its knowledge of some such older and popu- 
lar usage when it speaks of the “darkness 
of Spenta Armaiti.” * The earth con- 
tained Hades, and the spirit of the earth is 
naturally the ruler of it. Nor is this a singu- 
lar phenomenon, for the earth goddesses 
and the vegetation gods in Western Asia 
and in the Graeco-Roman world have this 
indispensable relation to the underworld. 
Demeter the Black of Arcadia, or her 
daughter and duplicate, Persephone, forms 
the reverse side of Demeter, the beautiful 
and the generous. Sabazios (Dionysos) in 
the Thracian world was also an underworld 
ruler (as Zalmoxis?). The Armenian lan- 
guage possesses also the word ouydn as 
the name of the ruler of Hades. But it is 
difficult to ascertain whether it is an Ar- 
menized form or a cognate of these Greek 
names. 

Another word which the Armenian Old 
Testament constantly uses in the sense of 
Hades is Dzokh, from the Persian Duzakh, 
used for Hell. However, as the Christian 
expression gayank, “station,” came into use 
for the place where, according to the 
ancient Fathers of the church, the souls 
gather and wait in semi-conscious condi- 
tion for the day of judgment, both Santara- 
met and Dzokh become designation of Hell, 
if indeed this had not already happened in 
heathen times. 

There is some uncertainty in regard to 
the location of Hades. It may be sought in- 
side the earth at the bottom or, perhaps, 
below the grave. But, on the other hand, 
a saying of Eznik about the wicked who 
have turned their faces towards the West, 
although directly alluding to the location 


_ 1 Vendidad, iii. 35. Darkness was also the 
distinguishing feature of the house of Lie. 


of the Christian Hell and devils, may very 
well be understood also of the pagan 
Hades. For we know that Hell is a fur- 
ther development of Hades, and that the 
Babylonians, the Greeks, and the Egyp- 
tians all sought Hades, sometimes in the 
earth, but more usually in the West. For 
all of them the setting sun shone upon 
the world of the dead. And we have already 
seen how a bit of modern Armenian folk- 
lore calls the setting sun, “the portion of 
the dead.” ® The life led in the grave or 
in Hades, however sad and shadowy, was 
held to be very much like the present. The 
dead needed food, servants, etc., as the food 
offerings as well as the compulsory or vol- 
untary suicides at the graves of kings 
clearly show. 


The Armenian accounts of the end of 
the world are based directly upon the Per- 
sian. First of all, the people knew and 
told a popular Persian story about Azda- 
hak Byrasp (Azdahak with the 10,000 hor- 
ses). According to this version Azdahak 
Byrasp was the ancestor of the first ruler 
of the Persians. He was a communist and 
a lover of publicity. For him nothing be- 
longed to anyone in particular and every- 
thing must be done in public. So he began 
his career with a pexfidious but ostenta- 
tious goodness. Later he gave himself to 
astrology and he was taught magic by a 
familiar (?) evil spirit, who kissed his 
shoulders, thus producing dragons on them, 
or changing Azdahak himself into a dra- 
gon. Now Azdahak developed an inordinate 
appetite for human flesh and for spreading 
the lie. Finally Hruden (Thraetona, Feri- 
dun) conquered and bound him with 
chains of brass. While he was conducting 
him to Mount Demavand, Hruden fell 
asleep and allowed Azadahak to drag him 
up the mountain. When he awoke he led 
Azdahak into a cave before which he stood 


8 Pshrank, p. 198. 
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as a barrier preventing the monster from 
coming out to destroy the world. ® 


But both among the Armenians and 
among their northern neighbors, there arose 
local versions of this Zoroastrian myth, in 
which the traditional Azdahak yielded his 
place to native heroes of wickedness and 
the traditional mountain was changed into 
Massis and Alburz. In old Armenia the 
dreaded monster was Artavasd, the change- 
ling son of King Artaxias. At the burial of 
his father, when a multitude of servants 
and wives and concubines committed sui- 
cide (or were slain?) on the grave, the 
ungrateful and unfeeling son complained 
and said: “Lo! Thou hast gone and taken 
the whole Kingdom with thee. Shall I now 
rule over ruins?” Angered by this re- 
proach, Artaxias made answer from the 
grave and said: 


When thou goest a-hunting 

Upon the Venerable Massis 

May the Kaches seize thee 

And take thee up the venerable Massis 

There mayst thou abide and never see 
the light. 


In fact, shortly after his accession to 
the throne, when he went out to hunt wild 
boars and wild asses, he became dizzy and 
falling with his horse down a precipice, 
disappeared. The people told about him 
that he was chained in a cave of Massis 
with iron fetters which were constantly 
gnawed at by two dogs. When they are 
broken he will come out to rule over the 
world or destroy it. But the noise of the 
blacksmith’s hammer on the anvil streng- 
ecuciniasieemnsin 

® For the more Avestic form of this myth, 
see A. V. W. Jackson, Die tanische Religion, in 
Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss, ii. 663f. See also 
Mythology of All Races, Boston, 1917, vi. 320. 
That a dread, alarming dragon, who flies above 
the entire realm of the air, and terrifies Jove 
and the other gods, as well as the powers of 


Hades, will bring the world to an end, is known 
also to Apuleius. (Bk iv. 33, 35.) 


thens those chains; therefore, even in 
Christian times, on Sundays and festival 
days, the black-smiths struck their ham- 
mers on the anvil a few times, hoping there- 
by to prevent Artavasd from unexpectedly 
breaking loose upon the world. 


It is also worth noting that the story about 
the serpents standing upon the shoulders 
of Azdahak and teaching him divination 
was told in Greek Mythology, of the blind 
Melampos and possibly of Cassandra and 
her clairvoyant sister, while the Armenians 
of the fourth century of our era asserted 
it of the wicked King Pap, whose fame for 
magic had reached even the Greek world. 


Any story about a catastrophic end of 
the world may reasonably be followed 
by the description of a last judgment and 
of a new heaven and a new earth. But un- 
fortunately the old records completely 
break down on this point. The old Arme- 
nian knows the Persian word ristaxes, “re- 
surrection,” as a proper name (Aristakes). 
Modern Armenian folk-lore has a vivid 
picture of the cinvat-bridge which it calls 
the hair-bridge. 1° There is the word 
“kingdom” for the heavenly paradise which 
is called drakht (from the Persian dirakht, 
“tree”). The picture lacked neither fire 
nor Devs for the torments of the evil doers, 
while Santaramet and Dzokh, once mean- 
ing Hades, had also acquired the meaning 
of Hell. But out of these broken and un- 
certain hints we cannot produce a con- 
nected picture of the Armenian conception 
of the events which would take place when 
the world came to an end. Christian es- 
chatology, thanks to its great resemblence 
to the Zoroastrian, must have absorbed the 
native stories on this subject. However, as 
a branch of the Thracian race, the Arme- 


10 Pshrank, p. 234; Abeghian, p. 20. 


11 J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, London, 
1905 (the myth of Er, Repub., 613E to 621D, 
with paralled trans., pp. 134-151; observations on 
the myth of Er, pp. 152-172). 
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n nians must have had a strong belief in such as we find in Plato’s myth of Er. ™ 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlements in diaspora. 


United States: 


Zepure Chanth in Concert Tour of the 
United States 

For many years, Armenian Americans 
were aware of the artistry of Zepure 
Chanth, soprano, but only on _ hearsay, 
through the Armenian press. This past 
autumn, Mrs. Chanth visited America, 
bringing here her large repertoire of Arme- 
nian national and folk songs. In concerts 
held in many of the larger communities 
of the United States, the talented singer 
demonstrated at first hand why it is that 
she has been long known as an artist with- 
out peer in her own unique art. Her tour 
of the States did much towards the reestab- 
lishment of a genuine interest in Armenian 
folk songs and music in general in this 
country. Mrs. Chanth has returned to her 
home in Beirut, Lebanon, taking with her 
the warmest best wishes of Armenian 
Americans. 

. = 
The Greater Boston Apostolic Church 
Diocese Plans for New Edifice 

Patriotic Greater Boston Armenians, all 
members of the Boston diocese of the Arme- 
nian Holy National Apostolic Church of 
Boston, are busy making plans for the con- 
struction of a new Apostolic Church struc- 
ture on a well-chosen lot of land already 
purchased for that purpose in centrally- 
located Watertown. Since announcing their 
plans last year, the Diocese Central Trustee 
Board has been busy collecting subscrip- 
tions from sympathetic individuals and or- 
ganizations in the area, and already a large 





sum of money is on hand. Architects are 
busy on plans for the church building, and 
an organization to ensure its completion 
has already been formed. The successful 
establishment of a Holy Armenian National 
Apostolic Cathedral in the Greater Boston 
area will fill a void long felt. 


a. 2. 
Van Compatriotic Association Has New 

Publication 

Recently, the first issue of the new “Kan- 

tegh”, organ of the Van Compatriotic As- 
sociation of America, was offered the pub- 
lic. This publication is a genuine addition 
to the field of Armenian culture and letters. 
The organ, edited by Mr. K. Froian, is 
printed with the aim of preserving the his- 
torical record of old Van, one of the oldest 
and proudest cities of Armenia. It offers his- 
torical material, biographies and news of 
interest to American Armenians hailing 
from that city. “Kantegh” is printed in 
Boston. 

2 ? = 
Twentieth Olympics of the Armenian 

Youth Federation of America 
The Labor Day weekend this year, as 

per practice, was the occasion for the an- 
nual Olympics games of the Armenian 
Youth Federation of America, the nation’s 
leading and largest Armenian American 
youth organization. Held this year in Wor- 
cester, Mass., the events attracted record 
crowds. Opened in impressive ceremonies 
highlighted by a interesting speech deli- 
vered by the Honorable Sumner Whittier, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the track and field games 
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produced one of the most memorable up- 
sets in the 20-year history of the games. 
A six-man Watertown (Mass.) AYF team, 
led by Andy Dadagian, Frank Nahigian, 
Paul Abrahamian, star college athletes, and 
John Karnikyan, Sonny Gavoor and Buddy 
Gavoor — the latter who shed his army 
uniform to perform magnificently — Water- 
town turned tables on strong Providence. 
Social concomitants were pronounced by 
AYF leaders as the “best” in Olympics his- 
tory. Youth from all over the nation at- 
tended the games. 


*. 2. 


Los Angeles Holy Cross Armenian 
Apostolic Church Breaks Away 

Perhaps the outstanding story of the 
past season comprehends the dramatic de- 
velopment late last summer in Los Angeles, 
Calif., where a patriotic Armenian congre- 
gation of Apostolic Church members, satiat- 
ed with the pro-Soviet propagandistic ac- 
tivities of the “California Prelacy of the 
Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church” 
chose to sever connections with that “pre- 
lacy” in the interests of preserving the 
sanctity and non-political character of the 
Armenian church. The break was directly 
the result of a growing protest on the part 
of the Holy Cross Church members against 
the activities of the “prelacy” and its clergy 
as instruments of pro-Soviet propaganda. 
It was hastened by an abortive “proposed 
new constitution” advanced by the “pre- 
lacy” which, if enacted, would have wrested 
from the local communities titles to their 
church properties, and other privileges tra- 
ditionally granted by the Armenian church. 
Holy Cross Church, thus, became the 


| second church in California to break away 


from “Orthodox” prelacy rule. Two years 
ago, in an action taken by members of 


| the Holy Trinity Church of Fresno, that 
; church broke away — an action widely 


reported in the press of the nation. 
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Europe: 





Armenian Life in the Countries of the 
Continent 

Armenian papers printed in Europe often 
carry much interesting news about the ac- 
tivities of Armenians of that continent. But 
the information is uneven. Little is offered 
anent the life of Belgian Armenians, and 
once in awhile we hear of lectures or other 
cultural meetings being held by the Ar- 
menians residing in Switzerland. With the 
exit of the thousands of displaced persons 
from Germany, little now appears in the 
press about German Armenian activities. 
All this is possibly the direct result of the 
failure of the Armenian residents to es- 
tablish national organizations to serve the 
community. 

The same is almost the case in Milan, 
Italy. There we know of the existence of a 
respectable colony of Armenians whose 
communal life rotates around their new 
church. But news is sparse as to exactly 
what is going on among the Milanese Ar- 
menians. 

From Paris, we hear that the Minister 
of Education of France last October visited 
the Armenian Museum in Paris, accom- 
panied by an entourage of dignitaries. The 
Minister said that France was very interes- 
ted in the Museum. He thought that the 
Museum was an ideal place for the youth 
to gather and receive inspiration. 


Turkey: 


Cultural Life and New Complaints 

The attempt to provide educational 
facilities for young Armenians residing in 
Istanbul, Turkey, has arrived at a new im- 
passe. Shorn of effective educational lead- 
ership, its community life at a standstill 
because of a general over-all ineffectual 
attitude on the part of the Armenian lea- 
dership of that city, Armenians have been 
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complaining about the situation which they 
regard as easily adjustable. The Patriarch 
of Istanbul, Archbishop Garegin, especially 
is the brunt of much criticism. Istanbul Ar- 
menians have found his leadership of the 
community to be something less than dy- 
namic. The laissez-faire attitude of the 
Patriarchate and its associated representa- 
tives is roundly resented by the Armenians 
of the city. They point especially to the 
proud educational traditions of the Arme- 
nian community of Istanbul, and regret 
that the present leadership element among 
them is not operating in the best interest 
of that tradition. 


Syria: 


Hmem Recognized Officially by the 
Government 

It was happy news. indeed to Syrian Ar- 
menians to learn that their beloved youth 
organization, the Hai Entanoor Marmakrta- 
kan Mioutioun (HMEM), an athletic and 
cultural organization embracing the Middle 
East, has been officially recognized by the 
Syrian government. The HMEM has been 
for years a sort of school for the Arme- 
nian youth of the area. Its influence has 
been wide-spread. Thousands are members 
of the organization, and other thousands 
are “alumni”. The organizations holds an- 
nual Olympics games, sponsors scout and 
cub troops and has young ladies auxiliaries. 

* 
Judge Krikor Eblighatian, the ARF 
Candidate, Elected to Parliament 

Following the example of their Lebanon 
compatriots, who in July voted an ARF 
ticket to represent them in the Lebanese 
parliament, Aleppo Armenians, on October 
9, went to the polls and cast a resounding 
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vote for Judge Krikor Eblighatian, whose 
candidacy for one of the three parliamen- 
tary posts allotted the Christian community 
of Aleppo was strongly supported by the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, and 
Archbishop Zareh of that city. 

Judge Eblighatian received a tremendous 
25,000 votes, as against only 4,000 ballots 
cast for his .Communist opponent. He 
polled the second highest number of votes 
of all candidates entered, and was the high- 
est among the Christians. 

The victor has been one of Aleppo’s 
most distinguished jurists, and enjoys the 
high regard of the Syrian authorities. 


Lebanon: 


Candidates of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation are Parliamentary 
Election Victors 

In parliamentary elections held in the 
Republic of Lebanon last July, the 80,000 
Armenians of that state, in common with 
other Lebanese citizens, went to the polls to 
elect the two parliamentary members who 
will represent them in the Republic’s ruling 
assembly. Reelected were Moses Der Kal- 
ousdian and Mr. Dikran Tosbath, both can- 
didates of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, this despite the unified efforts 
of the anti-Dashnak Ramgavar — Com- 
munist bloc which did everything in its 
power to defeat the two men. The reelec- 
tion of the Messrs. Der Kalousdian and 
Tosbath is still another example of the 
popularity of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation as the representative of the 
majority of the Armenians. It was a stun 
ning defeat for the Ramgavar-Communist 
union. 
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THE STORY THUS FAR 

The time is the first quarter of the 10th century A. D., the period when Armenia 
is in conflict with the Arab invader. Ashot the Iron, the Armenian King, has just 
liberated his capital of Dovin and is busy clearing the rest of Armenia from the 
foreigner. Queen Sahakanoush, together with the families of the nobility, is spending 
the fall in the security of the Castle of Garni. Some deep suspicion affecting her 
prestige as Queen having to do with her husband’s fidelity, however, is preying upon 
her mind. She is going through a terrific emotional strain and yet she dares not 
confide in anyone, with the result that she suffers silently. Old Seda, her foster 
mother and Governess, knows the cause of the Queen’s affliction. The Queen finally 
breaks down and Seda tells her the whole story. The King has been faithless to the 
Queen. He has resumed his love affair with his old flame, Princess Aspram, the wife of 
Tzlik Amram whom the King had appointed Governor of Outik. To evenge the 
honor of his daughter, Prince Sevada has risen against the King who punished him 
by blinding him and his son in both eyes. Meanwhile, the King’s treachery has pro- 
voked the enmity of Tzlik Amram who joins forces with Prince Sevada. Prince 
Marzpetouni, a true patriot, is busy reconciling the opposing forces and succeeds in 
winning over Prince Sevada. Trapped by Tzlik Amram, and his Arab auxiliaries un- 
willing to fight, the King cuts his way through the enemy and makes his escape, 
while his whole army is captured. The Arab Emir Nusr, the ally of Tzlik Amram, 
massacres the monks of the Monastery of Ayrivank where the Catholicos had taken 
refuge. The Catholicos, however, already has made his escape to the Castle of 


Garni. 
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PART II 
CHAPTER II 


New Appeals 


The sun’s eclipse had made a profound 
impression on the inmates of the Castle 
of Garni. The princesses, assembled around 
the Queen, made various predictions in 
regard to the mysterious phenomenon 
which they believed presaged an imminent 
peril or the beginning of a series of mis- 
fortunes. As to what that peril was, they 
knew nothing. That was the reason of 
their predictions. 


“The King will be defeated and that de- 
feat will open the gates of our misfortunes. 
‘That's the meaning of the eclipse,” con- 
cluded the Queen. 


The princesses did not agree with her, 
not because at heart they did not believe 
it, but because they wanted to spare the 
Queen’s feelings. 


“The sun shines on many lands but all 
those lands do not meet with disaster at 
the same time,” observed Princes Mariam 
of Siunik. “If the sun’s eclipse presages a 
disaster, why then, in the same land, the 
King will be defeated and Tzlik Amram 
will be victorious? This proves that the 
sun’s eclipse is not always a bad omen. It 
brings in its wake both the good and the 
evil.” 

“Perhaps, we will be the lucky ones 
this time,” added Princess Marzeptouni. 

“Perhaps,” the Queen replied half-heart- 
edly. At heart, she knew that God would 
punish the evil and reward the good. She 
‘knew that her husband had wronged Am- 
ram, and consequently, the latter would be 
victorious. Yet she said nothing about it 
because she could not divulge her secret. 

A few hours later Catholicos Hovhannes 
arrived at the Castle and was met by the 
whole of Garni and its clergy. Mushegh, 
-the Commander of the Castle, met the ven- 
erable Patriarch with banners and the en- 


tire garrison under his command. The 
Queen met the Patriarch at the gates of 
the Castle and together with him entered 
the church. After the Patriarch had uttered 
his prayers and felicitations, the Queen in- 
vited him and his retinue to their quarters 
in the castle. Garni was jubilant at the ar- 
rival of the Catholicos but inside the castle 
everyone was dejected. 


The Catholicos had told the Queen the 
reason of his arrival. Presently, the news 
of the Emir’s arrival in Dovin spread in- 
side the castle, causing the inmates to in- 
dulge in fearful speculations. But Young 
Prince Kor calmed the princesses and their 
daughters. “Garni is invincible,” he said. 
“Not only the Nusr, but even the chief 
Emir cannot take Garni. Even if our gar- 
rison does not put up a fight, again our 
caslte will be safe. Our rugged rocks, our 
walls and turrets which were built by Tiri- 
dates, will withstand all the assaults of the 
enemy.” 


The commander of the Castle, Mushegh, 
however, did not join in the women’s con- 
versation. He did not even linger with the 
Catholicos to listen to his holy words, much 
as he would have liked to. He was a man of 
duty who realized that this was not the time 
for idle conversation. The minute he learn- 
ed the bad news from the Catholicos, he re- 
turned to the task of fortifying the castle’s 
defenses. 

Being a man of war with years of ex- 
perience, Mushegh knew that often the 
enemy would strike when least expected. 
He had charge of the safety of the most 
precious heads of Armenia——the Queen 
and the Catholicos. Therefore, he did not 
want to be caught unawares. Having armed 
his entire force, he divided them into 
companies, some to defend the towers, 
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some to watch the walls, and others to do 
the fighting. In certain spots he constructed 
huge rock piles from which to assail the 
enemy when trying to scale the walls. He 
stored up huge quantities of fats, pitch, and 
other inflammables to pour on the attackers. 
In short, he made all preparations for any 
sudden attack. 


Two days passed and still there was no 
news of the enemy, but Mushegh did 
not relax his vigilance. He was with his 
warriors day and night. And one evening 
he espied a company of riders who were 
descending from the heights of Kegha 
Mountain. This was a sign that the enemy 
‘would attack the castle from several sides. 
He sent out scouting parties to ascertain 
the enemy’s force. And yet, days passed 
and still the small cavalry was not rein- 
forced by fresh companies. The riders 
slowly descended to the Plain of Azat and 
wheeled about toward the Castle of Garni. 


Great was the joy of Mushegh when he 
recognized Prince Marzpetouni in the com- 
pany of the riders. His arrival was a heav- 
enly aid in this critical hour. The Queen 
‘was instantly notified of Marzpetcuni’s ar- 
rival. The company, led by the prince and 
Sepouh Vahram, consisted of a few decads 
of Vanandians who had hastened to the 
King’s aid in Aghstev. Prince Gevorg 
(Marzpetouni) left the company with the 
Keeper of the Castle, and together with 
the Sepouh, he hastened to present him- 
self to the Queen. 

The arrival of the Prince, however, in- 
stead of cheering, further dampened the 
Queen’s spirits. Only a few days before 
she had been anxiously waiting for him. 
For hours she had sat at the Canopy of 
Tiridates, watching the road which would 
bring Marzpetouni. At that time she was 
willing and anxious to see him, to open her 
heart before him and to solicit a remedy 
for her grief, ‘because in him she saw 
the only loyal friend of the royal family. 


But now that Seda had told her everything, 
when she knew that Marzpetouni knew 
long since her secret, she no longer felt 
like meeting him as an intimate friend. 
She thought that the prince too must have 
laughed at her naivite, as had done the 
ladies of the court, and this thought was 
very distressing, humiliating to her. 

“What? Will he meet me as his Queen? 
As the spouse of his King? Does he not 
know that I no longer have the right to that 
title, when the King has scorned me?” 
These thoughts killed in the Queen any 
desire to meet the Prince. 


On the other hand, was this possible? 
Had she not been counting the hours and 
the minutes for some news from Outik? 
Was she not anxious and duty bound to 
learn the result of the King’s expedition, 
whether he was victorious or defeated? 
Either event vitally involved her person, as 
queen, and as wife. 


When the chambermaid told the Queen 
that Prince Marzpetouni and Sepouh 
Vahram awaited her permission to pre- 
sent themselves, she became confused 
as to which of the two she should receive. 

“Let them come in,” she said to the maid, 
but immediately stopped her. “No, no. Let 
the Prince come alone.” The maid with- 
drew. The Queen’s heart started to beat 
faster, she became uneasy, and the calm 
expression on her face vanished. Rising 
from her seat she looked into her mirror 
of polished silver and was shocked to see 
how she had changed. Her lips and cheeks 
had paled and her eyes were bleary. 

“What has come over me?” she asked 
herself, and yet she could not answer the 
question. At that moment two conflicting 
rival and mutually exclusive emotions were 
awakened in her heart: the Queen’s vanity, 
and the woman’s ego; both claimants and 
both dominant. Naturally, one or the other 
would win, but until then no one knew 
how much she would suffer. 
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She was wondering what news the Prince 
had brought and the very thought made 
her shudder. She was eager to hear that 
the King had been victorious, had sup- 
pressed Amram’s rebellion, and that his 
army had reoccupied the land of the Outik 
and the Sevordis. Such news would cater 
to her queenly vanity, because by such a 
victory the King’s power would rise, and 
his name would be glorified, the Armenian 
army would be encouraged, and the ene- 
mies would withdraw. Such a victory would 
rally the vacillating princes around the 
King, would inspire them with fresh hope, 
would create a new force to fight against 
the Emir, reoccupy Dovin and save the 
Catholicosate. All that was true enough. 


But when she recalled the real reason 
why Amram had rebelled, when she re- 
flected that by his victory the King would 
persist in his disloyalty, after conquering 
the land of the Sevordis would often visit 
the Princess Asbram and she herself would 
be forsaken, then she really wished that 
Marzpetouni would tell her the King had 
been defeated, the royal army had been 
destroyed, that Tzlik Amram had finally 
conquered the Outik and the Plain of 
Sevordik, and that Ashot the Iron would 
never be able to set foot there and visit 
his beloved Asbram. 


“Oh, perhaps at this price I shall re- 
cover my priceless loss . . . perhaps he will 
think God punished him for his guilty love, 
and repenting, perhaps he will come back 
to me, his spounse and queen, to that 
heart which once loved him so fiercely and 
which still beats in the hope of recovering 
its lost half. . .” 


She was in the midst of these medita- 
tions when the chambermaid came in to 
announce the Prince’s presence. Prince Ge- 
vorg who was standing at the entrance, see- 
ing the Queen, saluted her bowing low, 
then came forward and kissed her hand. 


His calm and earnest look reassured the 
Queen. 

“We have waited long for you, Prince, 
You bear us glad tidings, of course,” the 
Queen smiled frostily as she took her seat. 

“Glad tidings? Yes indeed. I certainly 
would not want to be the bearer of bad 
news. Yet God . . .” 

“You do bring us bad news then,” the 
Queen asked uneasily, fixing her eyes on 
the Prince. 

“The King is safe, thank God.” 

“What do you mean, Prince? Then the 
royal army was destroyed? Was Amram 
victorious?” 


“Amram was not victorious, but we suf- 
fered a shameful defeat.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“Amram beseiged us in a pass, the King 
escaped, but there was no fight.” 

“Tell me all about it,” the Queen com- 
manded. The Prince related the whole 
story, leaving out of course all that was 
irrelevant to her as queen and wife. When 
he was through, the Queen took a deep 
breath of relief, as if she was completely 
satisfied. 

“Then there was no bloodshed, and yet 
the King fled confounded and crestfallen. 
Was that it? Thank Almighty God. He was 
judged righteously.” And the Queen’s face 
lit with a smile of profound satisfaction, 
not altogether untinged, however, with a 
trace of bitterness. 

“Your Majesty astounds me. Is it possi- 
ble that the King’s defeat should cause you 
such happiness?” the Prince asked, bewild- 
ered by the Queen’s words. 

“Yes indeed, Prince Marzpetouni.” 

“But the shame of that defeat clings to 
the royal throne and .. .” 

“And the Queen, is it not so? Isn’t that 
what you mean, Prince?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” 

“The Queen no’longer wants glory but 
the tranquility of her soul. Gone are the 
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days when I found the realization of my 
fondest wishes in Ashot’s victories, when 
my spirit soared around his victorious ban- 
ner. At that time, yes, I sought my happi- 
ness in glory because I was young and 
inexperienced. But now that glory is hateful 
to me, for, because of it I lost my happi- 
ness.” 

“Has some sort of misfortune befallen 
my Queen?” Marzpetouni asked doubtfully. 

“Misfortune? Oh no. I am very happy. 
You know that, Princess Marzpetouni 
knows it, all the ladies of the court and 
my maidens know it. Yes, you all know 
it and yet you wanted to hide it from me. 
Isn't that true, Lord Marzpetouni?” The 
Queen smiled ironically. 

“I don’t know what you are talking about, 
Majesty.” 

The Queen fixed her gaze on the Prince 
and after a moment’s silence said gently, 
It’s already too late, Prince. Don’t worry 
about the peace of my heart. I could have 
carried the burden of my grief if only I 
knew that the world knew nothing of it. 
But since the world knew it before I did, 
hiding it longer will do no good. Don’t be 
surprised that the news you bring has made 
me happy. That joy was the last ray of 
parting hope which illuminated my face, 
perhaps for the last time. 

“But what could you hope from the 
King’s defeat, Majesty?” the Prince was 
curious. 

“I will tell you. Until now it was the king 
whom I sought in my husband, I rejoiced 
in his successes, boasted of his glory. I 
thought these were the things which would 
bring me happiness. But now I see how I 
have been mistaken, how the tumult of 
victory, the luster of the laurels, the splen- 


| dor of the court and the royal luxuries have 
_ drained the source of my happiness; how 


in all this I have lost my husband Ashot, 
the only one I loved in the whole world. 


; And now I see how fate has turned its face 


from him. When I see that God has shamed 
him for his guilty love I rejoice because 
I believe that perhaps in the defeated king, 
the disgraced sovereign, the husband I have 
lost, I shall be able to awaken his con- 
science, shall perhaps be able to revive his 
dead love.” 


“I never hoped, Majesty, that you would 
remember your grief in the midst of our 
common calamity,” observed Marzpetouni, 
trying to interrupt the Queen’s sad conver- 
sation. 


“Oh, then you are surprised, dear Prince, 
that I should be engrossed in my person 
and mourn my misery in the midst of our 
misfortunes. Are you surprised that the 
peril of the fatherland as a result of the 
King’s defeat does not terrify me; that the 
misery of a masterless people does not 
storm my heart: Do not be surprised. There 
is nothing unnatural here. I had a heart 
which once was devoted to Ashot the hero. 
He shattered that heart by betraying my 
love. After that I became insensible to 
what happened; instead of a living palpitat- 
ing heart, there is a dead corpse under 
my breast. Can you demand that that corpse 
should breathe and feel? I used to love my 
people, yes, I used to love my fatherland 
passionately, boundlessly; for its sake I 
was willing to sacrifice everything, every- 
thing which was precious and irreplacable 
to me; I was willing to sacrifice even my life. 
But at that time Ashot was with me, his 
breath inflamed my love for the fatherland, 
his soul supported and sustained me. And 
now he no longer exists; Ashot is dead for 
me, and with him my world is lost. Oh, do 
not insult my misery, and especially, spare 
me. Expect nothing, nothing from a miser- 
able, forsaken and humiliated woman.” 

The Queen suddenly burst into tears. 
The Prince was looking at her, silent and 
sad, feeling the enormity of the poor wo- 
man’s grief, her intense suffering, and 
yet he was unable to comfort her. 
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After a long suspenseful waiting, the 
prince finally remembered that Sepouh 
Vahram was waiting for him, and that the 
two of them had something to tell the 
Queen. The urgency of the matter as well 
as the shortness of time would not permit 
spending more time with the Queen’s 
personal problems, therefore, coming a 
step closer, he began to talk to the Queen 
gently. 

“Your affliction, Majesty, was known to 
me long since but I did not dare speak to 
you about it because, in the first place, 
propriety forbids me, and secondly, mere 
talking is not the remedy. If such reasoning 
was a sin punish me to the limit; if not, list- 
en to the counsel of your humble ser- 
vant... .” 

“What is it you wish to tell me?” the 
Queen asked, removing the moist hand- 
kerchief from her eyes. 

“To mull over and to grieve over one’s 
sorrows is superfluous now, Majesty. He 
who can endure courageously can conquer 
fate. The past is past. The past is irrevo- 
cable, you know that very well. Now is 
the time to think about the future.” 

“What? Do you think I shall be able 
to return the King to the bosom of his 
family once again?” the Queen interrupted. 

“Precisely.” 

“How? In what manner? He does not 
love me. . .” 

The Prince was taken aback. He began 
to watch the Queen wondering what was 
in her mind. 

“Perhaps you know something else. Per- 
haps he has confessed to you that he has 
repented. Speak, Prince, hide nothing 
from me.” 

“We did not understand each other, 
Majesty.” 

“How not? Are you not talking about the 
King?” 

“Yes.” 

“So?” 


“I said we should think about the future 
when you interrupted me. I was about to 
say we have many pressing problems about 
which we should think.” 

“You said we should return the King to 
his family. .. .” 


“Yes, Majesty, that is what I said. But 
has not God extended the limit of his 
family? The King’s family is the entire 
nation. The King must return to his na- 
tion.” 

The Queen made an uneasy gesture and 
returning to her seat, asked sullenly: 

“And isn’t the King in the bosom of that 
family now?” 

“No.” 

“How come? Didn’t you tell me that he 
ran away from Amram and is now in Kaga- 
vaberd?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Is not Kagavaberd in Siunik? And is 
not Siunik a province of Armenia?” 

“That is so, Your Majesty. But the King 
does not want to return to Vostan. He will 
not move from Kagavaberd.” 

“What kind of novelty is this? I do not 
understand.” 

“The King is terribly discouraged. He 
feels humiliated by his flight from Amram. 
He claims he will never raise his sword 
again, never will ascend the throne. He 
thinks his princes have deserted and dis- 
graced him, therefore they should be res- 
ponsible for the ruination of the land.” 

“Really? Did the princes shame him?” 
the Queen asked bitterly. 

“Who else? If they had been united Tzlik 
Amram never would have rebelled nor the 
natives of Apkhaz would have joined him.” 

“How short is your memory, Prince,” 
the Queen interrupted, “don’t you remem- 
ber the immediate past? Were they not 
with the King only two months ago? My 
brother-in-law Abbas and Commander Ash- 
ot were reconciled to each other, the prin- 
ces were friends. It was because of this 
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unity that the King succeeded in capturing 
Dovin and chasing the Arabs. You even 
celebrated the event in Dovin. And yet, it 
was at that very juncture that Amram re- 
belled. What was the reason?” 

The Prince looked down dejected. 

“If you don’t answer I will. The real 
reason was that the King had departed 
from the path of virtue, he had behaved 
unconscionably, he had wrecked the home 
of his companion, and right then when he 
thought he was all powerful and mighty, 
when he was secure from his enemies and 
free to commit all sort of evil with impuni- 
ty, God punished him.” 

“All that is true, Majesty. But what shall 
we do now. Shall we fold our hands and 
sit? Our country is in a crisis.” 

“Do what you can.” 

“We will do what we can but you must 
help us. 

“I help you?” 

“Yes, my Queen.” 

“And what can I do? I told you that I 
am a miserable woman. Expect nothing 


”» 
from me. 


“And how can I act alone? The King 
will not move from Kagavaberd; Com- 
mander Ashot is fortified in Bagaran; the 
King’s brother Abbas has withdrawn to 
Yerazgavors; the Lord of Mok and the 
Patriarch of Antsrians are defending the 
mountains; Gagig Artzrouni recognizes no 
Armenians beyond Vaspourakan; the Cath- 
olicos, instead of remaining at the citadel 
and rallying the princes, has taken refuge in 
Garni. And now you refuse any cooperation 
while the Nusr has seized Dovin and is 
spreading terror all around. What else 
shall we think about? Shall we destroy the 
royal throne and bow the knee to the 
Arab?” 

The Prince was so impetuous that the 
Queen was momentarily taken aback. Her 
answer was humble. “What can I do, 
Prince?” 


“You can set them a good example.” 

“My heart is so heavy and my mind so 
troubled that I can think of nothing I can 
do. You tell me what I can do.” 

“I have come here together with Sepouh 
Vahram, the commander of Quardman. He 
is the most loyal of all the princes who have 
remained with us. In view of the situation, 
we have decided to appeal to all the forti- 
fied princes, to solicit two companies of 
each, to form an army and take the field. 
As you know, those who are entrenched in 
their fortresses are safe of enemy attack, 
but the unfortified cities, the villages and 
the towns are defenseless. We must hasten 
to their aid.” 

“I am not stopping you. Go in peace and 
God be with you.” 

“God will bless us. He will assist us. 
But first of all the Queen will be deprived 
of a few regiments.” 

“What? Would you deprive Garni of 
its garrison?” 

“ As long as the aim of our army is to 
attract the enemy, Garni needs no defense.” 

“The enemy’s power is great. He can 
fight you and lay siege to the forts at the 
same time.” 

“He cannot do it; we will not let him,” 
the Prince replied confidently. 

The Queen fell silent. She was debating 
in her mind whether to agree or not. After 
a few moments pause she asked: “Who else 
might give you aid?” 

“Commander Ashot, Abbas, the Lords 
of Siuni and the Andsevatsis.” 

“And if they refuse?” 

“If the Queen sets the example no one 
will dare oppose.” 

“T will not refuse. Vacate the whole of 
Garni,” the Queen replied resolutely. 

The Prince bowed low and thanked her. 
Then he asked permission to invite in the 
Sepouh whom the Queen received cordial- 
ly. Immediately the three set to work about 
their future plans. In the midst of their 
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deliberations the chambermaid came in to 
announce that the Catholicos wanted to 
see the Queen. 

“Let the Holy Father bring in his bene- 
diction,” the Queen commanded, then turn- 
ing to the princes she said, “Of course His 
Majesty can help us with his counsel.” 

“Of course he can,” added Sepouh Vah- 
ram. But Marzpetouni was silent. He had 
noticed that the chambermaid was pale 
when she came in. Manifestly, the Catholi- 
cos had some sad news which was apparent 
to the outsiders. The Prince was uneasy not 
for himself but for the Queen. He was 
afraid the Catholicos might have something 
to reveal which should not be told to the 
Queen. 

“Command us, Majesty, to meet the 
Patriarch,” the Prince volunteered, rising 
to his feet. He was in a hurry to meet the 
Catholicos before he came in. 


“Go, meet him,” the Queen commanded. 

But scarcely had the Prince and the 
Sepouh reached the door of the salon the 
staff bearer, the senior deacons and the 
Catholicos himself entered in, followed by 
Bishop Sahak and a few Vardapets. They 
were accompanied by a monk whose face 
and hands were bloody, and his raiment 
was torn. His pale sad face made a dismal 
impression on the observers. 


Prince Marzpetouni was shocked at 
sight of the shattered monk. “What's this?” 
he shouted trying to prevent his entry. 

“Don’t stop him, Prince; let the Queen 
see his plight,” the Catholicos pleaded. 

“What's this? What has happened?” the 
Queen exclaimed shocked. 

“The beastly Arabs have ruined the 
Monastery of Ayrivank, they have tortured 
and murdered the inmates, and have spared 
only this hapless Vardapet to bring us the 
news,” the Catholicos spoke as he ap- 
proached to kiss the Queen’s hand. After 
the salutation the Catholicos sat down on 
his throne. 


“How come? Why should the Emir leave 
alone the fortresses and attack the monas- 
tery?” the Prince asked. 

The Catholicos did not answer. He 
looked at the Queen hoping her question 
would be more gentle. 

“How did it happen: Tell us the whole 
story,” the Queen commanded the wound- 
ed monk. 


“Tell it, Movses Vardapet. Tell the 
Queen what those beasts did to the monas- 
tery,” the Catholicos ordered deeply agitat- 
ed. 

Movses Vardapet stepped forward, and 
regardless of his pitiful condition, with his 
unique vigor, told the whole story of the 
massacre of the monks, not even leaving 
out the last words of the martyrs which 
deeply moved the listeners. 

When he was through, the Prince ap- 
proached the Catholicos and begged for a 
little privacy, retaining only Bishop Sahak 
and the Vardapet. His Majesty granted the 
Prince’s request and his followers retired. 
When they were gone, the Prince rose to 
his feet and addressed the Queen in fol- 
lowing words: 

“These holy fathers, Majesty, have done 
such a deed which none of us had a right 
to demand of them. They gave their lives 
in defense of their brethren and the holy 
relics of the monastery. These defenseless 
spirituals have given an example of self 
sacrifice to all the world, proving that 
they are brave shepherds who lay down 
their lives for their flock. In doing this, 
they have exalted the glory and honor of 
the Armenian church. All this is very good 
and well. But what are we, the leaders of 
the people, doing? We who are the leaders, 
we who have been endowed by God with a 
sword and the right to govern and to de- 
fend?” 

The Prince looked at the Catholicos, and 
then the Queen. Both were spellbound. 

“We are doing nothing,” the Prince con- 
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tinued with animation, or we are doing 
what will bring shame and dishonor to 
the Armenian name. We have fled to the 
safety of our castles, surrounded by our 
garrisons, safe from the enemy, while the 
people and the churches lie there defense- 
less, utterly at the enemy’s mercy. Do you 
call that the right of a leader?” 

In saying this he was looking straight 
in the eye of the Catholicos. The latter 
surmising the hidden meaning of the words, 
hastened to ask: “And where is our King? 
He is the one to head the troops.” 

“You want to know where the King is?” 
Marzpetouni exclaimed, “I will tell you. 
He is sulking in Kagavaberd, deserted by 
his princes and persecuted by the rebels. 
He will not come out of his hiding place, 
will not unsheath his sword, will not raise 
his banners. He is done, finished. But 
where is the Catholicos, the Patriarch of 
the Armenians, the majestic head of our 
spiritual militia?” 

“Prince, you see him right before you,” 
the Catholicos replied in a subdued digni- 
fied voice. 

“Yes, right here in Garni. But why here?” 

“Where else would you have me be?” 

“In Dovin, the seat of our Catholicosate.” 

“But the Emir is thirsty for my blood. 
He will kill me.” 


“He is pursuing you simply because you 
are running away from him. You would 
not dare harm you had you retained your 
dignity on the Patriarchal throne and had 
acted as mediator between him and the 
people. By your cowardly flight you have 
provoked his anger and forced him to re- 
venge himself upon the defenseless monks.” 

“I would not have left the Monastery of 
Ayrivank but God commanded me.” 

“God commanded you?” The Prince was 
astounded. 


“Yes, God himself commanded me. 


Everybody knows it. The Queen knows it. 
I told her.” 


The Bishop of the Court confirmed the 
Catholicos’ assertion by relating the whole 
story of the miracle. When he was through, 
the Prince was mollified. “I believe in the 
miracle and I bow before the power of 
God. But you, in turn, should believe that 
if God spared the life of our leader. He 
did so in order to use him for the people’s 
benefit. In the massacre of Israeli children 
God spared the baby Moses by a miracle 
and preserved him in Pharaoh’s place so 
that later he could save his people from 
the slavery of the Egyptians. Is it not so?” 

“That is true, Prince,” the Catholicos re- 
plied, “but God endowed Moses with the 
power of working miracles. That is how 
he saved his people. I have not that power. 
I cannot work miracles.” 


“You can, Majesty. Moses converted his 
rod into a serpent; you can do the same. 
Where power is important, discretion, the 
tongue, and wise counsel can prevail. Leave 
Garni right away, return to Yerazgavors, 
go to Bakaran, then to the lands of Aghtzni 
and Mok, enter into Vaspourakan, speak to 
Abbas, Ashot, the Artzrouni brothers and 
the rest of the princes, advise them, exhort 
them, persuade them to assemble their 
troops and rally around the King. You can 
unify and save the country.” 

“The Prince speaks wisdom, Majesty,” 
assented Bishop Sahak. 

“And it is essential that you follow the 
advice,” the Queen added. 

But the Catholicos was silent, his eyes 
fixed on the salon door. Finally he turned 
to the Prince and said: “No one will listen 
to me; none of the princes will leave their 


castles.” 


“Let His Majesty do his duty and if 
they will not listen to him, then let their 
blood be upon their heads,” observed Marz- 
petouni. 

“The Emir’s bandits have seized the 
roads to Shirak. How can I go to Yerazga- 
vors, Bakaran and the land of the Aghtz- 
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nis?” the Catholicos objected. 

At this, Sepouh Vahram who until then 
was silent, flew up and exclaimed: “I will 
accompany you, Majesty, with my Vanan- 
dian braves. No Arab will dare raise hands 
against you.” 

The Catholicos looked at the Sepouh, 
and unable to object further, agreed to 
go. “Let the will of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the princes be done,” he said. “Only 
give me a little time to think. This media- 
tion is a heavy responsibility, I cannot as- 
sume it without thinking.” 

“Take your time, Majesty, just so you 
carry out our proposal,” Marzpetouni said. 
“The salvation of our country now depends 
on the unity of our princes. That must be 
won at all cost.” 

“I will try,” the Catholicos promised to 
give his decision soon, rose up from his 
seat, saluted the Queen and the princes, 
and withdrew with Bishop Sahak. Sepouh 
Vahram followed him as far as his sanc- 
tuary. 

“I have no doubt that His Majesty will 
carry out His promise,” the Prince assured 
the Queen when they were alone. 

“You are quite right, Prince,” the Queen 
said. “He realized that his flight from 
Dovin has displeased us. He will do his best 
to make amends for his error.” 

The Catholicos, who had brought the 
bruised monk to prove the enormity of the 
risk in saving himself, was very dejected 
now seeing the turn of events. He had 
thought the massacre of Ayrivank would 
justify his flight and ensure his stay in Gar- 
ni, and now they were practically commis- 
sioning him to face the enemy. Would 
not the Arabs arrest him on the way? What 
could Sepouh Vahram do with a band of 
Vanandians: Of course nothing. After he 
was arrested the Catholicosate would be 
seized and everything would be lost. 

These thoughts weighed heavily on the 
Catholicos. He immediately invited his 


counsellors and told them that he intended 
to refuse the Queen’s request because in do- 
ing so he would jeopardize the safety of 
the Catholicosate. The counsellors did not 
dare oppose the Catholicos after they had 
seen the miracle. But since he could no 
longer remain in Garni, it was decided that 
His Holiness should retire to Sevan where 
a brotherhood of monks existed. There, he 
would be with his spiritual soldiers, no 
one would dare impugn him. Besides, be- 
ing an impregnible fortress with ample pro- 
vision of water, Sevan would be inaccessi- 
ble to the enemy. 


Great was the Queen’s surprise when she 
learned the Catholicos’ decision. Sepouh 
Vahram was so furious that he did not 
even bid him farewell. But Prince Marzpe- 
touni, together with Mushegh, the Com- 
mander of the Castle, accompanied His 
Holiness as far as the Bridge of Azat. Be- 
fore parting, the Prince had a last word. 
“You who are concerned only with the 
safety of your person,” he said to the Cat- 
holicos, “can save only yourself. But the 
throne of the Catholicosate will remain the 
inheritance of those who are capable of de- 
fending it.” 


“I am going away only to protect that 
throne,” the Catholicos replied. 

“No, Majesty. From now on you will be 
defending only Catholicos Hovhannes, but 
never the throne of the Illuminator. You 
lost it the day you ran away from Dovin.” 

The Catholicos naturally would not be- 
lieve the Prince’s prediction and went his 
way. In Sevan he was received with great 
rejoicing. But Prince Gevorg returned to 
Garni and once again consulted with the 
Queen. He clearly saw that the only way 
of meeting the crisis was to unify the prin- 
ces and this he was determined to do 
all cost. The Catholicos’ desertion, far from 
discouraging him, on the contrary made 
him all the more determined. Consulting 
his counsellors he decided that the Queen 
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should still remain in Garni but Vosdan 
should at least nominally be regarded as 
the seat of the kingdom. The latter was 
essential for the cause of unity, because if 
the princes thought Vosdan was in the 
hands of the Arabs they scarcely would 
consent to join forces against them. 

It was finally agreed that the Prince 
would appeal to the King’s brother Abbas 


and Commander Ashot, while the Sepouh 
would assume the responsibility of win- 
ning over the princes of Aghtznis and Mok. 
After obtaining the consent of these prin- 
ces, they would appeal to the lords of 
Vaspourakan. 

The day after the departure of the Cath- 
olicos, the Prince and the Sepouh depart- 
ed from Garni on their respective missions. 


CHAPTER III 


A Green Shoot Beside 
The Old Tree 


After the departure of Prince Marzpe- 
touni the Queen was seized with a strange 
feeling of lassitude. She who had vigilantly 
watched over the castle’s fortifications, 
had personally inspected the garrison, had 
attended their drills and watched their 
military preparations, suddenly lost all in- 
terest and withdrew into her shell. The 
ladies of the court naturally wondered 
what happened to her, and they had a 
right to wonder because that woman who 
had been so paintaken about the castle’s 
safety at a time when there was no threat, 
when the King as yet had not met with 
defeat, how could she be so indifferent now 
that the Emir was in Dovin and could at- 
tack her position at any moment? 

The reason was very plain. Her woman’s 
soul was simply crushed. Until then she 
had been hopeful of the King’s return, 
thinking Amram’s rebellion might bring 
him to his senses. But the news of Marzpe- 
touni had shattered these hopes. If Ashot 
the Iron was discouraged and had gone 
into retirement, who was she to stand the 
staggering burden of her misfortune? At 
this moment she was like a drowning man 
who, having fought in vain against the 
lashing billows, tired and exhausted, sur- 
renders himself to the current. 

It is true that, while Marzpetouni was in 


Garni, she had surrendered to his counsel 
and had promised her cooperation, but 
she had done all this without giving an 
account to herself. Her heart had not been 
in it. By this time life had lost its meaning, 
no longer attracted her; why then should 
she carry this insufferable burden? Let 
come what it may, what was destined for 
her. The human hand cannot change the 
fate which the Eternal has mapped out. 

Submerged in these contemplations, and 
having surrendered to a sort of total apathy, 
the Queen had confined herself to her 
chambers or to her solitary amusement 
under the Canopy of Tiridates. Meanwhile, 
Mushegh, the Commander of the Castle, 
and young Prince Kor were feverishly busy 
preparing the castle against any possible 
attack. The Queen watched their activity 
with a cold, indifferent eye, sometimes 
wondering about the futility of it all since 
in the end all would die. 

One moonlit evening, while she was 
seated under the Canopy of Tiridates, sud- 
denly she heard a rustle near the steps. 
She rose from her seat and looked below. 
She saw there a little mountain track, dug 
through the rocks, which descended to a 
small natural terrace which was covered 
with vegetation the greater part of the 
year. The terrace was surrounded by a 
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cluster of ancient willows which formed a 
beautiful canopy under the sun. From 
the side of the terrace gushed a spring of 
clear waters which, gently flowing, irri- 
gated the willows, then gurgling along the 
rocks, precipitated down into the roaring 
water of the Azat River below. Due to its 
beautiful position, even from earliest times, 
the terrace had been the object of tender 
care. Who knows but the spot might have 
been cultured at the order of Princess 
Khosrovadoukhd, the first Mistress of the 
Canopy, as her amusement resort. Perhaps 
she spent there her solitary moments of 
ecstacy, or her tortured days of a blasted 
love, a love which doomed her to perpetual 
virginity. 

Queen Sahakanoush, herself, often loved 
to sit here and to chat with the ladies of 
the court, sometimes to enjoy an open 
air repast. 

As the Queen watched, she saw some- 
one who skirting the base of the Cano- 
py, shifted to the track which led to the 
terrace. The Queen was surprised to notice 
that the night prowler was a young girl, 
assuredly one of the inmates of the Castle 
and in all probability a princess because 
she was covered with a silk veil and an 
embroidered headdress through which, un- 
der the moonlight, she could see the shin- 
ing golden comb. Who she was, and why 
she was going to the terrace all alone, the 
Queen could not tell because she fleeted 
before her like a mountain deer. 


“She must be someone like me who no 
longer can stand her grief and is going 
to throw herself down the precipice,” the 
Queen thought. She had an impulse to call 
her maids and order them to follow her, 
‘but thought such a step might precipitate 
the calamity. Therefore, she decided to 
follow her. She hastily decended the steps 
of the Canopy and headed straight for 
the terrace. 

Although the season was autumn, the 


air was mild and even warm, rendering 
the evening a pleasant one. The sky was 
clear and starry, the moon had bathed the 
ridges of Mount Kegha and the Valley of 
Garni in a pool of shimmering light, pre- 
venting the rocks and the escarpments to 
cast a shadow over the current of Azat. It 
was a beautiful enchanting evening, but 
the Queen was not interested. At that mo- 
ment her sole concern was the young girl 
who glided over the rocks like a shadow 
and was hidden in the darkness. 

The Queen scarcely had reached the 
middle of the trail when she heard a whis- 
pered conversation. “Then she was not go- 
ing to throw herself down the precipice,” 
the Queen thought as she slowed her 
steps. It was plain that she was to be the 
witness of a secret rendezvous. She hesi- 
tated whether she should proceed or re- 
turn. 


“Let us see who they are and what they 
are saying,” her curiosity dictated. She was 
more cautious now in her pursuit lest they 
discovered her. When she reached the 
trunk of a thick willow, quite safe from 
discovery, she sat down on a boulder. To 
her great surprise she saw that the clandes- 
tine couple were young Prince Kor and 
Princess Shahandoukht. The Queen knew 
that the two were in love, as well as the in- 
mates of the Castle. But she never dreamed 
that they should date at such a clandestine 
place. Her curiosity was so aroused that 
she decided to listen to their conversation. 

Princess Shahandoukht was the grand- 
daughter of the King’s aunt, the daughter 
of Vasak, the Grand Prince of Siuni. She 
had lost her father in previous civil wars, 
and the King, grateful for the services Va- 
sak had rendered him, adopted his orphan 
daughter, and together with her mother, 
Princess Mariam, took her under his care. 
Thereafter Shahandoukhd lived in the 
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King’s court as his daughter. She was 
loved both by the King and the Queen as 
their own child, and likewise, she was the 
fondling of all the princesses. 


Among all those lovers, however, there 
was one who worshipped her, young Prince 
Kor, the son of Prince Marzpetouni. How 
their love started, no one knew, not even 
themselves. Kor first met this black-eyed, 
curly-haired beautiful princess in the court 
of Yerazgavors, when they had just come 
from the land of Siuni, and liked her as a 
sister. From the start he called her his sis- 
ter. Shahandoukhd, who had no sister, 
liked the idea very much and, in turn, ac- 
cepted the handsome Kor, the only child 
of his parents, as her brother. Thereafter, 
as brother and sister, the two were the de- 
light and the adornment of the court. 


No matter how the original love was in- 
nocent and childish, nevertheless it was 
the prediction of the court that some day 
the titles of “brother” and “sister” would 
give way to much sweeter names. The pre- 
diction delighted the two mothers because 
neither Princess Kohar could have chosen 
a better financee for her Kor nor the Mis- 
tress of Siuni could have found a better 
son-in-law. 

On the other hand none of the mothers 
wished that the two youngsters would fall 
in love before they came of age. Prince 
Gevork, in particular, was very strict about 
this. Before becoming a bridegroom, he 
wanted his Kor to be a soldier, a servant of 
the fatherland, in short, a proper man. 
For this reason, aside from a strict training 
which he had assigned for his son, he 
made him work hard, often took him along 
on his expeditions, and in his absence he 
turned him over to the care of a responsible 
officer, so that he would not get used to 
indolence which is the mother of all evil. 


Kor carried out his every assignment 
manfully, without murmur. He obeyed his 
father’s commands as the voice of God. 


Therefore, he was never at a loss for want 
of something to do. 


Nevertheless all ‘.ese precautions did not 
prevent the two from coming closer to- 
gether and learning that they were made 
for each other. Long since their glances 
had ceased being, the glances of brother 
and sister; long since they had been burn- 
ing in the deep recesses of their hearts. And 
yet, no one in the court had noticed the 
transformation. But when, due to adverse 
circumstances, the royal family moved to 
Garni and Prince Gevorg went to Outik, 
broad horizons of freedom were opened 
for the two lovers. They both lived in the 
same castle now and had plenty of op- 
portunities to see each other. Although 
Kor was kept busy most of the day, he did 
not deprive himself of those opportunities 
when he could see his sweetheart or at 
least to exchange some silent glances. He 
often called on the Queen or the Mistress 
of Siuni for no reason at all. His object 
was to meet Shahandoukhd, and when he 
did not succeed, he was very sad, unable 
to tell them the real cause of his inner 
feelings. 

The Queen saw all this and was immen- 
sely amused. At times she mentioned the 
name of Shahandoukht jokingly. At such 
moments Kor would blush like a girl and 
would hang his head. He did not dare con- 
fess his love openly because it was a dif- 
ferent kind of love now, that he had no 
right to talk about it. 

This was the reason why the Queen was 
so surprised when she heard their conver- 
sation at the terrace. The thing was so 
strange and so unexpected that she could 
not repress her curiosity. 

What were the two lovers talking about? 

“My knees are shaking; how shall I go 
back?” Shahandoukhd was saying to Kor. 
“This is the first time I’ve been afraid.” 

“Afraid? Why? You talk as if you had 
committed a crime.” 
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“Of course. Is not everything which is 
clandestine really an admission of guilt? 
I sneaked by the Canopy so the Queen 
would not see me.” 

“What's that? Was the Queen in her 
Canopy?” 

“Yes, she was seated on her throne, so 
thoughtful and sad. Why is the Queen so 
sad, Kor? My heart bleeds every time I 
see her.” 

“I don’t know. They say she is suffering 
from some sort of affliction but they never 
tell us what it is.” 

“There’s nothing secret about it, Kor. 
The Queen is grieved because they blind- 
ed her father and brother, and because of 
her mothex’s death. What else can be more 
bitter than that?” 

“That’s terrible, Of course there can be 
nothing more bitter than that.” 

The conversation of the two lovers drove 
a sharp pang through the Queen’s heart 
who was listening to them tensely. “O you 
innocent, happy, lovely children,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “I pray God that you shall 
never know the pain which is mine,” press- 
ing her hands on her heaving breast. 

“Meeting you here has filled my heart 
with infinite joy,” Kor continued. “All the 
glories of the world could not have brought 
me the joy which is mine at this moment. 
But if doing me this favor has made you 
uneasy, it is my wish that we never meet 
here again.” 

“Never meet again. Oh, how could I? 
I could never bear it. Ever since the day 
you left the garrison and have been work- 
ing in the passes I have not seen you. You 
leave the Castle early in the morning, work 
all day and return late in the evening all 
tired out. Where and when can I see you? 
Each day I ascend the high tower and for 
hours look at the passes whee you work. 
I strain my vision trying to see you, but 
I can scarcely see the tip of your helmet 
shining in the sun. O, how I wish then I 
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could fly to your side and wipe the sweat 
off your brow. And yet, it is only my souf 
which takes flight, it cannot bring you my 
heart. My heart is always locked up in the 
tower like the caged bird which is not per- 
mitted to soar in the air. It is hard to bear, 
my Kor, is it not? Speak, why are you si- 
lent?” 

“Go on, my sweet, my peerless Shahan- 
doukhd. You do the talking. Your voice 
sounds sweeter to me than the gurgle of 
the brook, sweeter than the morning melo- 
dy of the spring nightingale.” 

“Yes, I could stand it no longer. I saw 
that if I were left to my fate it would tor- 
ture me no end. Therefore, I decided to 
take this audacious step. Oh, forgive me 
my Kor. If I sinned against my modesty, 
you don’t know how much I have suffered.” 

“Forgive you? Is it a sin to love? You 
have obeyed the dictate of your heart.” 
Kor opened his arms to embrace his lover 
but she held the youth’s hands and gently 
pushed him aside smiling. “No, my darling 
Kor. That’s not the way princely youths 
defend the ladies of the court.” 

“Shahandoukhd!” 


“We are alone. You must defend me 
against yourself.” 

“Oh, how severe, how terrible you are!” 

“I came only to speak to you because we 
have no chance to meet alone. As long as 
I cannot say it in the presence of a third 
person .... I must return immediate- 
ly.” 

“Ah how I wish mountains would grow 
up on your path at this moment.” 

“One word more. I came to ask you to 
return home hereafter one hour before 
sunset so that can greet you from the 
tower and receive your greeting.” 

“Is that all?” 

“That's all. That will be more than I 
need, until. . .” 


“Until what?” 
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“Until your work is finished and you 
return to the Castle.” 
“My job will not be finished as long as 


“As long as what?” 

“As long as Shahandoukht is in the Castle 
of Garni.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It means I am terribly worried over 
your safety.” 

“As well as the safety of all who are in 
the fort.” 

“I have provided for them otherwise. 
But for you? How shall I say it?” 

“Go head, say it.” 

“Yes, my priceless Shahandoukhd. If the 
enemy bandits surrounding the Castle fail 
to scale the walls, if their ladders and 
wooden fortifications crumble down, if 
the flow of flaming pitch devours the would 
be attackers, if the Arabs lay siege to our 
castle for months and fail to rob the obs- 
cure peasant of his morsel, or fail even to 
disturb the customary amusement of the 
ladies of the court, know then that all this 
will be accomplished because of you. It 
is the Lady of Siuni who shall render the 
Castle of Garni invincible, and that all 
the inmates of the Castle shall owe their 
lives to my future bride.” 

“What do you mean, Kor? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“It means, as long as you are in Garni, 
Kor shall have no rest. These gigantic rocks 
discovered by Patriarch Gegham seem fra- 
gile to me. These solid walls built by Tiri- 
dates are weak, the deep valley which sur- 
rounds us is but a meadow, easily accessi- 
ble to all. Finally, I find that the number 
of our warriors is small, their zeal is not 
sufficiently strong, the energy of the Com- 
mander of the Castle is almost exting- 
uished. For this reason I have had no rest 
day or night. I have been working hard, 
and have been making the Commander 
work hard. The thought of your presence in 


Garni, the thought of protecting your pre- 
cious life has lent me courage. When I 
rise in the morning, I feel inside me an in- 
vincible power, an inexhaustible source of 
energy. I watch, I examine, I explore all 
the passes which may be accessible to the 
enemy, and I try to convert them into 
death traps. I want to double the strength 
of the walls, double the strength of the py- 
ramids and the towers, to render each spot 
inaccessible, invincible. If you should make 
a tour of inspection of our fortifications, 
you would see how much we have accom- 
plished, how much we have improved our 
strength. All this is for you and you alone, 
my priceless, my peerless Shahandoukht.” 

Saying this, the youth seized the lady's 
hand and reverently pressed it to his lips. 
Shahandoukht did not resist. 

“For you alone, my peerless Shahandou- 
kht. Oh, how happy you must be!” the 
Queen whispered to herself, tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“But why for me alone? What about the 
Queen, your mother, my mother, the ladies 
of the court? And lastly, is not Garni full 
of people?” Shahandoukhd asked. 


“Quite true. All their lives are precious 
to me, even the last peasant girl shall have 
my protection as my own sister, but none 
of them inspires in me the same courage 
which will make me invincible to the ene- 
my, the same strangth which converts the 
obscure soldier into a hero. To my Queen 
I could be a devoted subject; to our 
mothers a sacrificing son, to our people and 
the fatherland a fearless soldier. But for 
you, I do not know what name to give 
myself. For your sake I will give my very 
life, and yet, I do not want to die, I want 
to live so that I can protect you and care 
for you. The entire Arab army shall not be 
able to take you away from me. When I 
think that Shahandoukht is in Garni, rely- 
ing on me for her safety, a new lion is 
born in my heart and my arms turn into 
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steel. I want to live only for you, and I love 
all the rest of them only for your sake.” 
The Queen had heard enough. Somewhat 
remorseful for the liberty she had taken, 
she rose and headed for the Canopy. From 
here she went to the Castle all by herself 
and secluded herself in her chambers. 


She still was under the spell of her eaves- 
dropping for the passionate avowals of the 
two youthful lovers had opened afresh her 
old wounds. Her glories of the past, her 
fond memories, her passionate love for 
her husband — all these looked like a wit- 
hered tree now. Life had no meaning for 
her any more. And yet, in the love of the 
two young lovers, she saw the beginning 
of a new sprout which she hoped would 
blossom and grow. She wished them well. 
Who knows, they might succeed in accom- 
plishing what fate had denied her. 

She looked around her, and seeing she 
was alone she sighed deeply. A few mo- 
ments later she walked to the window and 
peered outside. The slopes of Mount Kegha 
were bathed in the moonlight. She again 
remembered the two lovers, their conver- 
sation, Shahandoukht’s confession of her 
love, the young Prince’s animation, and it 
seemed she was infected by their youthful 
spirit. 

“No, this will never do,” the Queen solilo- 
quised. “One still can live, or at least can 
make others live. We have no right to 
spread death around us and to drag the 
rest with us. What right have I to deprive 
my Shahandoukid of her tender love, or 
the lad Kor of the benefits of life? I saw 
with my own eyes, and heard with my ears. 
They love each other and they are happy. 
Why shouldn’t I help insure that happiness 
for a long, long time. They are our loved 
ones, our children. And yet, are they our 
only children? How many others like them 
are in this world who want to live and en- 
joy life’s blessings. Why deprive them? 
Why not help them? And here we are, sulk- 
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ing in our own private grievances, the King 
in Kagavaberd, while I am cooped up in 
this Castle. Let the enemy do what he will. 
Let him strike, persecute, turn the earth 
upside down. Who cares? If we are un- 
happy, let the rest be blighted with us, 
That is what we have been thinking. But 
is this not a crime, worthy of heaven’s ven- 
geance?” 


These new thoughts so stirred the Queen 
that her temerity gave way to a new, 
and hitherto unknown inspiration. She was 
resolved now to take an active hand in the 
defense of the land. What she could do, 
as yet she did not know but she kept think- 
ing about it. 


Suddenly her face brightened and a 
broad smile shone on her beautiful lips. 
“I will go to Ashot and take him to my 
heart,” she said to herself. “I will warm his 
heart with my fiery kisses. I will remind 
him of our past, and will fire him with the 
memory of his former exploits and glo- 
ries. I will take him out of Kagavaberd and 
will return him to Vostan. Again he shall 
head his braves, again he shall thunder 
and terrorize his enemies. When we have 
won the victory and the peace, then the 
sprouts of love will grow and flourish once 
again. Let the youthful hearts of our land 
enjoy the sweet fruits. Yes, I have decided, 
I shall go. No one shall stop me. Each 
man is led by a mind. Prince Marzpetouni 
is wrapped up with the love of the father- 
land; he is working for its integrity, for 
the solidarity of the throne, and conse- 
quently, for the welfare of the people. His 
son Kor is enthused with all this only for 
the sake of Shahandoukhd; it shall be my 
mission to work for those hearts who love.” 


The Queen rose to her feet and called 
her maids. “Go tell Seda to come here at 
once,” she commanded. A few moments 
later the foster mother presented herself 
to the Queen. 
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“Seda, get ready. Tomorrow we shall be 
off.” 

“Where are we going, Majesty?” Seda 
asked surprised. 

“To Kagavaberd.” 

“Kagavaberd? You are going to the 
King?” 

—_ 

“Why, my Lady?” 

“I am going to my husband and King. 
Is there anything strange in this?” 

“Mercy me. God’s blessing on your wish 
and your journey. I only wished to know 
why so sudden :” 

“We shall discuss that later. We shall 


have plenty of time later. 

“What is your command now?” 

“Order two carriages with twin mules 
to be ready in the morning. We shall take 
along two maids and two servants. My 
guards shall leave one hour earlier and 
shall wait for us on the way. Princess Ko- 
har shall have charge of the Castle during 
our absence. No one in the Castle shall 
know of our departure except the Com- 
mander.” 

Seda bowed to the Queen and went out 
to carry out her orders. 


(To be continued) 
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H. Kurdian, Reviewing Editor 


HISHATAKARANK DZERAGRATS (Com- 
pbendium of Manuscripts). From Fifth to Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. Edited by Catholicos Garegin 
Hovsepian. First Vol., Fifth Century to 1250. 
Quarto, paperbound, pp. 1255 with 48 illus- 
trations. Antillias, 1951, Price $10.00. 


This is the first of four or perhaps five volu- 
mes which will contain the chronology of all the 
-colophons of Armenian manuscripts throughout 
the world. Manifestly, an ambitious undertaking 
especially when one considers that there are over 
20,000 Armenian manuscripts in private and 
public libraries. Its success is assured, however, 
when we consider the fact that the author of 
the project was none other than the late lamented 
great scholar Catholicos Garegin Hovsepian. He 
worked on his project for decades, having access 
to all important monastic libraries which housed 
these precious manuscripts. 


In 1931, during my first visit to Etchmiadzin, 
when I shared his meager monastic board and 
room, I witnessed his tireless labor and his de- 
votion in the composition of this work. Years 
later when he was able to get away with the 
skin of his teeth from the Iron Curtain, his work 
was left at the mercy of those who were in charge 
of everything there, and they ruthlessly misused 
the material which he had gathered with such 
toil, sacrifice and pain. 

Times changed and in later years Archbishop 
Garegin, the immunity of his person now assured 
bv virtue of his new position as Catholicos of 
Cilicia, revisited Etchmiadzin and salvaged what- 
ever was left of his cherished work. But the sal- 
vaged parts were in such bad shape that I doubted 
very much that the renowned scholar, now ad- 
vanced in age and so exhausted, could ever 
manage to publish it. Fortunately the Catholicos 
found a capable assistant in the person of Mr. 
Simon Simonian, a voung, hardworking and able 
research worker. Under the guidance of the 
Catholicos, Simonian eventually whipped the 
material into shape and thus the first volume 
was published while the second volume is now 
under press. 

The first volume is a collection, with annota- 
‘tions and commentaries by the Catholicos, of 
some 372 colophons dating from the 5th cen- 
‘tury A. D. to 1250. Naturally such a monumen- 
‘tal work edited by only two able scholars could 
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not achieve the desired perfection with the result 
that some colophons have been omitted in the 
present volume in their chronological order. 
Furthermore, the colophons need minor correc 
tions and additions. However, this much is to be 
expected. in such an ambitious project and these 
minor defects in no way detract from the value 
of the work. 

Embellished with some 48 photoengravings, 
the volume gives us glimpses of the beauty and 
the charm of the most important manuscripts. 
It is regrettible that lack of funds prevented the 
author from presenting some of the beautiful 
miniatures with the blazing glory of their ex 
quisite colors. 


The volume is equipped with adequate space 
for individual name lists making it indispensible 
to all those who are interested in the history 
and the culture of the Armenians from the fifth 
century to 1250. The second volume, now under 
press, will likewise be illustrated. The printing 
expenses were met by Mr. and Mrs. Tigran Da 
dourian of New York City to whom we expres 
our thanks for making possible the publication 
of such an important work. Here is a volume 
which we hope will first access in every American 
university and public library as essential source 
material to students and research workers on 


Armenia. 
a Be 
TARACROS IS DEAD 


Delaved and indirect news from Erivan via 
the Etchmiadzin Monthly and the Hairenik Daily 
inform us of the passing of the able Armenian 
artist Taracros who was known to only a few 
outside of Erivan and to a closed circle in the 
USSR. 

Taracros was born in 1878 in Erivan. After 
his primary education he went to Moscow 
Petrograd (Leningrad) to receive his higher 
education in art and archeological institute 2 
well as the Lazarian School. In 1907 he was 
invited by the Imperial Archeological Society of 
Moscow to go to Armenia and Georgia to study 
and measure the architectural monuments which 
assignment he ably carried out until the out 
break of World War I. He also participated in 
the excavations of glorious Ani. In 1921 Soviet 
Armenia authorities invited him to Erivan from 
Yalta. 

Until his death Taracros worked with devotion 
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in the various fields of Armenian ancient art 
as teacher, director, painter, miniaturist and eng- 
raver. He prepared a detailed and critical study- 
opinion for the decorative restoration of Etch- 
miadzin. He has left behind many other studies 
most of which are unpulblished. 

In 1931 I had the great pleasure of meeting 
Taracros in Erivan. Extremely affable, friendly, 
lively and eloquent, he impressed me as a fine 
artist, well varsed in ancient miniature, murals 
and carving. In no time we struck up a mutual 
friendship. He was freer than most people I 
met in Armenia in those days, sincere in the 
expression of his likes and dislikes. He indeed 
was “the life of the party”. Socially speaking, I 
owe to him the most enjoyable time I spent in 
Erivan. It is regretable that more of his work 
was not published while he still was alive, for at 
77 Taracros could not have been old. The Ar- 
menian arts have lost a fine tiller by the passing of 


Taracros. 
a ee 
PAINTINGS OF ONNIG AVEDISIAN 

A few numbers ago, if the reader will recall, 
{ gave a brief sketch of this up-and-coming 
Armenian painter from Cairo, Egypt. Personal 
letters inform me that Avedisian since then has 
participated in three different painting exhibitions 
in Alexandria. One of his paintings, “After the 
Bath”, was purchased by the Municipality of 
Alexandria. Ironically enough, I did not praise 
this particular painting any too much in my pre- 
vious article an illustration of which I had. in- 
cluded. And now the Municipality of Alexandria 
has given my judgment a resounding slap, but 
who am I to talk back? Nevertheless I have 
my views on the subject and I still stick to 
my opinion in regard to that painting’s artistic 
expressionism. I prefer visual realistic expression 
in a painting much the same as I prefer spiritual 
inspiration in a péice of writing. 

I am also informed that Onnig is preparing 
for a one man exhibition in Cairo in 1954, about 
April, when ‘he will exhibit 34 Italian land- 
scapes. From what I have seen of his Italian land- 
scapes, I am sure the exhibition will be most 
rewarding to all art lovers in Cairo. 

Sorry to hear that the Armenian Architectural 
Exhibition scheduled for the spring of 1953 in 
Alexandria has been postponed due to financial 
difficulties. The exhibition was being sponsored 
by that fine body of Armenians who are orga- 
nized under the name of “The Armenian Cul- 
tural Association” in Egypt, an active body the 
Tike of which, I am ashamed to say, we do not 
have among the Armenians of the United States. 

* * * 


SENEKERIM TER HAGOGIAN 

Senckerim Der Hagogian, the late Keeper of 
the Library of Etchmiadzin, was not perhaps so 
well known as his vast erudition in Armenian 
history and culture warranted. He is best known 
as the Custodian of the Armenian manuscripts 
of Etchmiadzin, Soviet Armenia. He was one of 
those scholars Who have produced little, although 
they ‘have accummulated a vast store of know- 


ledge and a great ability to present their sub- 
ject. 

As a capable librarian, Senekerim Ter Hago- 
gian reorganized the library of E iadzin, with 
a collection of over 7,000 Armenian manuscripts 
and a vast accummulation of archive material 
which had piled up in the course of centuries. 
True to their habit of professional usurpation, the 
communists for the past few years have tried to 
take credit of this singular achievement. This of 
course is not true. The Library of Etchmiadzin had 
its beginning 200 years ago and by 1914 it al- 
ready boasted a collection of 4,000. As early as 
the middle of the 19th century a catalog of brief 
titles of the manuscripts was in existence. This 
collection was greatly enhanced with the in- 
flux of new material after 1914, chiefly from 
Turkish Armenia. Thus, the communist claim 
of authorship of the present splendid structure 
of the Etchmiadzin collection is nothing but a 
figment of their imagination. The collection 
was already there when they took over, guarded 
in a specially built library structure. 

It was this collection that the communists 
confiscated as state property, a splendid collec- 
tion which had been boosted up to 10,000 manu- 
scripts in the course of centuries. What the 
communists did was to move this collection from 
Etchmiadzin to Erivan and house it in a state- 
built modern structure. 


Despite this so-called improvement, we have yet 
to see a simple catalog of this enormous Arme- 
nian cultural wealth. We say nothing as to such 
simple matters of inaccessibility to the library, 
the restrictions on correspondence with overseas 
colonies, or the common, universally accepted 
practice of providing microfilms and photos of 
desired manuscripts for the interested scholar. 
The modernizing of the catalog of this vast 
collection we own to Senekerim Ter Hagogian 
who discarded the old, antiquated methods, de- 
vised a modern system which I personally used 
when I was in Etchmiadzin in June of 1931. 
During my visit and study to these manuscripts, 
Senekerim remained highly official and almost 
incommunicado with me. He had to do this 
because he was under constant observation as 
two girls and a young man who acted as his as- 
sistants actually were NKVD informers. How- 
ever, before mv departure, I had a few private 
moments with him when he apologized to me for 
his apnarently rude behaviour towards me. and 
when I assured him that I understood well the 
real reason, he confided in me his fears for the 
manuscripts. There was danger of disposing of 
those manuscripts in exchange for the much- 
needed foreign currency, such as the American 
dollar. In those days the communists were fever- 
ishly busy disposing of the cultural wealth which 
had been accummulated by the “unspeakable” 
Tzars. They were selling rare old paintings, fa- 
mous masterpieces, to Galoust Gulbenkian and 
Andrew Mellon. The oldest copy of the Four 
Gospels had been sold to the British Museum. 
This could be expected of the communists who 
obviously had no great respect for artistic or 
cultural achievements, and it stood to reason 
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that the Armenian manuscripts might share the 
same fate. 

Those precious relics of antiquity would be 
treated just like the confiscated oriental rugs, 
the jewelry, the bibles and the books. Only a 
few, very few of us knew in those days the dan- 
ger facing the future of those manuscripts con- 
fiscated by the communists in Erivan and Etch- 
miadzin. One of these was the late lamented 
Archbishop Karekin Hovsepian who later be- 
came Catholiccs of the Cilician See, the others 
were Senekerim and myself and another person 
in Erivan. 

Eventually and fortunately the danger blew 
over and now these manuscripts are more or less 
safe, and for this, we are indebted in great mea- 
sure to the care and the zeal of Senekerim Ter 
Hagogian. The papers which he must have left 
behind may contain a wealth of information but 
undoubtedly Senekerim did not leave behind 
any finished scholarly work. His masterpiece 
still remains his catalog of the Library of Etch- 
miadzin which is still unpublished. 


a ae 
THE NEED OF ACTION IN THE 
ARMENIAN CULTURAL FIELD 


There is an appalling inaction among the 
larger Armenian communities of the United 
States in regard to the preservation and devolop- 
ment of Armenian cultural riches. Why, for 
example, don’t we have an Armenian trust fund 
to publish books which now are rare, or books 
that are printed in Erivan but are not available 
abroad? I can name a score of fine, important 
books which are extinct, or impossible to secure, 
but which are very important for the advance- 
ment and the research of Armenian culture. A 
considerable number of these books are not large 
volumes, some of them need a few corrections, 
the ones published in Erivan during the past 30 
years, for example, need revision of the language. 
A lot of the mongrel words introduced by the 
Soviet must be purged and the whole of these 
soviet products which go under the name of 
Armenian must be retranslated into civilized 
Armenian. The republication of these slowly 


peerenes books is an imperative necessity to” 
y- 

Next, we need a press which will issue for us| 
expensive works on Armenian paintings and the| 
various miniature arts. These volumes could | ]— 
easily be sold as artistic albums and could even! 
show a sizeable profit if properly handled. How-| 
ever, the cost of printing is too high for indivi- 
dual pockets, even though eventually a good re-| 
turn could be had from the sale of the books” 
Another urgent need is the production of Arme- 
nian, English and French text books on Arme- 
nian miniatures, silver and goldsmithing, pottery, | 
textiles, coppersmithing, modern painting, il- 
luminated with colored cuts. This is one superb! 
way of keeping young Armenians in the Arme-| 
nian paddock. We can make our young people) 
proud of their origin with such books. 


We do not have any cultural organizations in 
the United States which will sponsor exhibitions 
of contemporary Armenian paintings, old minia- 
tures and manuscripts, Armenian art and indus- 
trial ancient and modern objects. Such exhibi- 
tions are an urgent necessity today. They will be: 
immensely helpful in the promotion of Armenian 
culture. There is enough material in the United 
States in private and public collections to make 
such exhibitions a success. Eventually, we should! 
even found an Armenian museum in some Arme-| 
nian cultural center. | 





Furthermore, we should have a corps of lectur- 
ers who will enlighten the Armenians on their 
ancient history, culture, and past achievements, 
as a means of spurring them onto greater at- 
tainments, as part of our contribution to the 
cultural wealth of our beloved United States. 

These things do not need huge investments or 
large organizations. All we need is a greater de- 
gree of understanding and resolution. No doubt 
among the host of our well-to-do Armenians there 
will be a few who would be willing to help 
finance such a worthy project. These are serious 
and important needs which should be met. We 
who make such a fuss about the redemption of 
our young generation should either put up of 
forever keep silent. 


' 
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